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The Noon of Pride ated, and the 


: ger eageny it examined. 
/ "IF. 
. 
Romans XII. 3. 
Not to think of himſelf more highly than be 
ought to think, but to think ſoberly. 1 
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| T is a common Obſervation; that; g« « » o « 


however forward Men may be to re- + 1 


nn 


pine at the unequal Portion, which 
God has allotted them of worldly Bleſ- 


* ſings; yet they are generally well ſatisfied 
p with -their Share of inward Endowments : 
5 it deing as hard to meet with a Perſon, who 
ber humbly thinks he has too little Senſe and 
4 Merit, as it is to find one, who fancies he 
j2s has too great Riches and, Honours: 

4 What makes Men uneaſy in their Cir 
* cumſtances, is that they are continually ſet- 
wal ting to View the bright Side of themſelves, 


and the dart Side of their Condition in Life; 
Vor. II, B the 


2 


= Se es the firſt to find out their own Grievances, 
= ard the laſt to diſcern their own Faults and 


or Wealth: The Maſter Paſſion” A the 


De Motion of Pride Aated, 


Follies. Whereas if they took a contrary 
Method, they would perceive, that God 
had been kinder to the Worſt of Men, than 
the very Beſt of Men could deſerve. "dl 
Self-Love is a Paſſion interwoven —— 
Frame and Conſtitution; and if it be hot 
kept under due Regulations, Self. Conceit 
will be the neceſſary Effect of it. For fince 
we are apt to believe, what we wriſh to be 
true; is it a Wonder, if we over- rate thoſe 
Perfections, which we have, and ittragine 


ourſelves poſſeſt of thoſe, N we have 


no Title to ? t OV 
In our Youth Pleaſure lis often the A- 
fcendant, in the Middle of our Age Am- 


bition; and Avarice brings up the Near at 
dhe Cloſe of Life. But 1 cb Vice, of which 
I am ſpeaking, attends too mamy bf us from 


the Cradle to the Grave: we being equllly 
vain, whether we purſue Pleaſure, Honour 


Soul is the ſame, though it's Servunts are 
often changed according, to the different 


| Stages of Life. | 1511 dv TJ53qt 


For this Reaſon the Apo 3 


5 the Words of * Text —_ peculiar Em- 


. Phalis 


and the Preten/ions 1a it exantred. 


the Grace given unte me ta every one among 
you, not to think of: himſelf mars highly few 
hezought. to think, but ta think ſaberiy. 

In which Wards, St. Paul adviſeth = 
that inſtead. of yiewing ourſelves: ip that en- 


gaging Light, - which: the ſervile Flattery of 
others, or our own aſſuming Vanity (aur 
greatoſt Flatterer of all) might place us in, 
.we ſhould endeavour to form a true Eſti- 
mate af our Worth, or in the Words of 


the Text think, ſoberly, 
Among the many Imputations, which 


We are willing to faſten upon thoſe whom 


we have an Averſion to, that of Pride is, I 


think, one of the moſt common. Now, 


if we would examine the innermoſt Receſſes 


of the Mind, I doubt we ſhould often find, 
that our own Pride is the Cauſe, hy we 


tax others with it. Men elate with the 
Thoughts of their own Sufficiency are ever 


imagining, that others are wanting in their 


Regard to them, and therefore very apt to 


conclude, that Pride muſt be the Cauſe, 
why; they with-hold from them that Re- 


ſpect, which they have an unqueſtioned 
Right to in their own Opinion. Of this we 


why ——__ in Scripture : Tau 


2 take 


3 
phaſis and Force, For I: ſay according — 


4 De Notion of Pride Rated, 
Sx — 4 too much upon you, ſaid Crab and his 
—Accomplices, when they themſelves were 
2 taking too much upon them, and invading 
=_ the Province of Aaron, Hence it is, that 
=_ their Character ſeldom eſcapes the Brand of 

Vanity, who have the Fortune to be p 
of thoſe Accompliſhments; which would' 
make their Detracors vain.” ' ' nn 
But before we aſperſe others with this 
Cenſure, let us conſider what Pride is, and 
correct our Miſtakes about the Nature of ſt, 

140 "Wa 

In the following Diſcourſe l ſhall thete- 
fore I/ ſtate the Notion of Pridmee 
Ila, Confider the Unreaſonableneſs of 
this Vice, 5 
85 
then, I am to ſtate the Notion of Pride! 
N x Our Happineſs, as well as Knowledge, 
ariſes from Senſation and Reflection; and 
may be reduced to theſe two Articles: u 
that of pleaſing Senſations, and that of 4. 
'greeable Thoughts. Now as to a Deſire 
of indulging the former without Check ot 
Controul, are owing Luſt, Drunkenmeſt 
and Iitemperance ; ſo from a Defire of in- 
dulging the latter beyond Meaſure,” Pride 
takes it's Original, And it is very rerhark- 
able, 


and the Pretenſtons to it examined. 
able, that thoſe, who maſt deny them-®* 


ſelves pleaſing. Senſations, will be, except — 


they are very much upon their Guard, apt 
oyermuch to indulge 1 Reflections 
upon themſelves. In Proportion as they 
reſiſt the coarſer Self · Indulgences, the more 
refined and ſpiritual Vices will gain an eaſter 
Entrance. Juſt as ſubtile and thin Matter 
finds Admittance and. fills up the Vacancy, 
where Bodies of a groſſer Contexture can- 
not penetrate. Pride ſprings from a partial 
View of ourſelves, a View of the bright 
Side of ourſelves, without balancing againſt 
it our numerous Imperfections and Defects, 
how little Good we can perform without 
the Grace of God, and how little we ac- 
tually do perform even with it. It does 
not conſiſt in the bare Thought, that we 
have ſome Accompliſhments, as for In- 
ſtance, good Senſe, Beauty, great Abilities; 
but in that Exultation of Mind, which is 
confequent, upon that Thought, unallayed 
by any Self-Diſſatisfaction ariſing from a 
Survey of our Sins and Frailties. If our 
— and Perfections (ſuppoſing them our 
own Acquiſitions) were unallayed ; then an 
unallayed Self-Complacency might be the 
Balalt. of them: But as human Excellen- 

o B 3 cies 


De Motion of Pride Nated, 


beer des will have a Mixture of human — 
wayne hefſes, our Self- Complaeency ought to bs 
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moderated in Proportion to our Faults and 
Imperfeckions. The Difference between 
Humility and Pride conſiſts in this, that the 
humble Man, whatever Talents be is poſ- 
ſeſt of, conſiders them as ſo many Truſts 
repoſed in him by God, which ate ſo fat 
from raiſing his Pride, that they exeite his 
Caution; as knowing that to hoy meh 
is given, of him much will be 'yequived"t 
Wheteas the Proud values himſelf," as if he 
were not only the $45/e but the Anthot 
of thoſe good Qualities; and ſo makæs an 
Idol of himſelf, inſtead of adoring and thanks 
ing God' for chem. The proud Man is 
dazzled with the Luſtre of his own Excel. 
lencies: Whereas the humble Man, though 
not inſenſible of particular Endowments, 
yet thinks meanly of Himſelf abſolutely and 
upon the Vßbole; and begs that God would 
not weigh his Merits, but pardon ay vs 

fences. f AY 6 
A total Self-Loathing, however, ould 
be as great a Fault, as a clear and unmited 
Self-Liking : It would deaden all the Pow- 
ers of the Soul, and fink it into a Sxate of 
Inaction. There is a n between a 
I Juſt 
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and the Nretanſtons to it examined. 


juſt Senſe of our Abilities; and an exorbi- "ons GN 
tant Opinion of them. The Former is 1 


admirable Ser vice to Mankind, when qua- 
lied with a due Proportion of Diſcretion 
and Modeſty, A juſt Conſciouſneſs of thoſe 
Talents, with which God has entruſted us, 
will give Life and Spirit to our Undertak- 
ings,” and be a powerful Motive to thoſe 
Actions, which may make us truly. glori- 
ous: Modeſty and Diſcretion will be a Bar 
to. thoſe Attempts, which being above our 
Sphere may make us ridiculous. - Thus do 
theſe. two act in Concert, and while the 
former. prompts us to diſplay ourſelves; the 
latter prevents us from expoſing ourſelves. 
The Fire will afpire upwards, but it will 
be with Trembling. 

It is a falſe Humility to have low des 
rogatory Thoughts of human Nature in 
general, as if it were intirely and eſſential- 
ly corrupt, without any Mixture of Good- 
neſs: True Humility chiefly teacheth us to 
have low Notions of thoſe perſonal Diffe- 
rences, which diſtinguiſb one Man from an- 
other. Man ought to reverence. himſelf, 
as a; Being capable of Knowledge, | Virtue, 
and ts Happineſs: but then he be- 
comes blameable, when he is elate upon 

B 4 the 


de Wotion of Pride flateuñ 


Se * the Account of accidental Differences; if, 
por Inſtance, being 4 Man of a large Com- 


paſs of Thought and deep Penetration he 
ſhall deſpiſe another, becauſe he is of a dul 
ler Apprehenſion or perhaps an Ideot. For 
it is to be conſidered, that the Soul is of 
the ſame Kind in Both, | equally great as 
to all eſſential Qualities in the ane as in the 
other; and the only Superiority he has con- 
fiſts perhaps in a finer Contexture uf the 
Brain, or a livelier Flow of the animal 
Spirits: which is plain from this; that un 
Accident or a Diſeaſe ſhall reduce a Man 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Senſe to the Con- 
dition of a Natural. And it would be juſt 
as reaſonable to deſpiſe a Man, becauſt He 
could not work as well as we with wretch- 
ed Inſtruments; as to contemn a Man, be- 
cauſe He cannot reaſon as well with a Body 
incommodiouſly framed for Thinking: The 
Body being an Inſtrument to the Soul in 


Thinking. The Soul of one Man is lodg- 


ed as it were in a commodious lightſom 
Manſion, where it can command a ſpati- 
ous Proſpect, and take in Variety of Ob- 
jects; and the Soul of another may be pent 
up as it were in a dark Dungeon, where 
there are with or no Inlets of Knowledge. 
But 
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andthe Rrevenfions to it enamined. 


But when this earthly Tabernacle is diſ- 5* ** 
ſolved, and the Mind ſhall be enlarged, av 


they will, both of them, be upon an equal 
Foot. When that Knowledge which is in 
Part ſball be done away, and that which is 
perfect is come; a Man of the dulleſt Ap- 
prehenſion ſhall perhaps be in a Moment 
wiſer, than the greateſt Scholar after a Life 
laid out in painful Reſearches can be here. 
80 little Reaſon is there to lay great Streſs 
upon thoſe accidental Differences which di- 
ſtinguiſh one Man from another; at the 
fare time that it is Ingratitude to God, as 
well as falſe Humility, to depreciate hu- 
man Nature in general. 

Pride then is, as the Text expreſſeth it, 
the Thinking too highly of ourſelves. It is 
an ovet-weening Conceit of our Dignity, 
fotinded upon ſome real or imaginary Supe- 
 Fiority to our Neighbours: which, when it 
expreſſeth itſelf in an, imperious and over- 
bearing Carriage, and a commanding Mien, 


is called Haughtineſs ; and is generally the 
Fault. of a narrow Education ; Whereas 


Men of an enlarged Converſation give into 
aà more delicate Pride, which can never en- 
joy ĩtſelf, but when it is ſo artful, as to con- 
geal itſelf under the Maſk of Humility. 
Fe The 
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ro De Worion of Pride Rated; 
samer The Generality of Mankind conſider only 
wy the Surface of their Actions, without ever 


ſounding the Depths of their Heart, and 
tracing the inward Workings of the Soul, 
Indeed we cannot but be ſenſible of the via 
lent Emotions and Agitations of any Paſſion; 
but the f:/ler and gentler Movements oft 
eſcape out Notice. Thus when Pride be- 
cornes ſo enormous, as, in the Words of a 
judicious Writer, to make Men uſe their 
Servatits as if they were Brutes, their Infe- 
riors as Servants, and their Equals as Infe- 
riors; Men muſt be blind to over-look this 


Vice in others, or even in themſelves. But 


when it conceals itfelf under ſtudied Diſ- 
guiſes and Refinements, it will, except we 
are very attentive, elude our - Obſervation; 
To give ſome Inſtances, a Perſon is per- 
haps very liberal: but while he does not 
examine the Principle of his Liberality; he 
ſhall not perceive, that Pride is often the 
Principle of his Liberality, that -he only 
makes an Exchange of Money for Glory, 
and diſpenſes his Favours, becauſe he va- 
lues the Vanity of Giving, more than the 
Thing, which he gives. Another miſ- 
takes the Affability of the Gentleman, or 
Man of the World, for the Humility of 

the 
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and uo Pruren fon to it thamined. 11 
the Chriftan. Wheteas he ought” to con- Sc, 
ſider, that we ofteti beat down thoſe Vices ws 
which are flagrant and glaring, by others 
which ate ſecrer and but of Sight, Thur 

= oſten get the better of In 
not by à virtudus Principle, but merely by 
Paſftonate Föndneſs for long Life, by the 
by Avarice. Thus ve 


2 
Fxar df Death or 
often aerifice our outward Pride to an in- 
ward ore. We keep in our Infdlence, be+ 
cduſe à ſupercilious and contemptuous Treat- 
ment of others would only make us con- 
ternptible. But Aﬀability and a Oompla- 


ceficy of Behaviour opens us a Paſſage to 
the Hearts of Men, and gains us an advan- 
tagedus Situation in their Minds,” It may 
be a rmore artful Manner to engage that 
Reſpe& which we ſeem to decline. Men 
of this Turn may be very affable, not to 
do Honeur to others, but as they take Af. 
Renn) be be an Honour to themſelves. 
It Has been obſetved, I ſuppoſe, by way 
of Compliment to the prefent Age, that 
one Vier at feaſt, vis, that of 

Kers'46 be banilbed from among as: But 
alas! winleſs we could diveſt human Nature 
of it's Wrakneſſes, no Vice will ever be 
22 though it may appear under 


another 


4 
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De Motion of. Pride ate, 


Sz oy o another Form. Thus a, religious Hypo- 
— eriſy ſeems indeed j in ſome, Meaſure to be. 


no more : But in the Room of it, there 
has ſtarted up a genteel and polite Hypo- 
criſy, a certain Decency of Behaviaur, 
which, by putting on the Appearances. of; 


every Virtue, prevents the Reality of gn. 


What is foul and loathſom in each Vice, Men; 


muſt keep out of Sight, unleſs they would be., 


public Nuſances : But then they only part, 
with it's outward Deformity, without any 
Amendment of the Heart. Nay ſome, 1 
believe, confound the Ideas of Politeneſs. 
and Morality. They miſtake, the, Ayers. 
ſion, which they have in themſelves, . to 
whatever 3 is ill. bred, unſeenly and offenſive.) 
in any Sin, for a genuine Love of Good... 
neſs. They i imagine that to be kee 
which is only Vice refined, _. Yo wcte 
The more a Man knows of the Warld,. 
the more ſenfible he will be, that he muſt 
conceal the odious Part of Pride, unleſs he 
would be odious himſelf. But then he 


may retire into himſelf to. cheriſh each fa 


vourable and delightful Idea of his, own. 


Worth, that ſooths and flatters his Vanity; £ 


ſhutting out all humbling and -mortifying., 


Return, that like ſo many plain - dealing 
3 Friends 


„ „ 


and the Pretenfions to it exanined. 


Friends uy put him out of Humour 8 1 o 


with hinifelf; b 7 g to him unwel- Cos 
| Truths, And yet 


come, though ne. 
this * the very Eſſence %P Pride. 
For Humility" confiſts in the inward 


Frame and Diſpoſition" of the Mind, in a 
right Judgment, in the main, of ourſelves: 
But,” becauſe if we form a right Judgment 
of ciltfelves: we” muſt, upon the Whole, 


think lowly of ourſelves, therefore the Idea 
annexed 1 to the Term Humility is that of a 


low Opinion of ourſelves: It is when we 
aſcribe the Glory of our Actions to God 


alone, who gives us Power to act; like po- 


lied Valele which reflect back again the 
Rays of Light which they receive, inſtead” 
of abſorbing, imbibing and detaining them. 
It is to have a deep Senſe that God created 
us out of Nothing, and that Sin reduceth 


us to 4 State worſe than Nothing without 


the Mercies of God, and the Merits of our 
Saviour. 
"Though there may be a Sincerity with- 


out Humility, yet a. Simplicity of Manners 
is a neceſſary Ingredient of it. For there 
is a Difference between Simplicity and Sin- 
cerity; or, in other Words, a Man may be 


in, fincere without any Simplicity: He may 


not 


13 


14 De Notion of Pride Hatred, 
senen not be ambitious to be thought what ho is 
. yet be too oſtentatious af what he is: 

Unable to wait till others diſcover, he is 
impatient to diſplay his on Perfections wis 
all the Advantages Which Art and Addreſs 
can give them. Whereas Simplicity, is) free 
from every Alley of Vanity, or any tl 
of a ſhewiſh Nature; it ſhines. forth 
natural and unſtudied Beauties, is — 
up, ſecketh not it's own, the Praiſe that is 
due to it; and it's chief Ornament is, ckat 
it does not affect any. And yet the, tue 
Sublime of Life, as well as of Writing, con- 
Fl ſiſteth in the Simple. For noble Actions 
1 and noble Qualities, like noble Thoughts, 
= | ſupport themſelves, they have an.. inherent 
=. Greatneſs and a native Luſtre, hich needs 
j not foreign Pomp and borrowed Qragmenys. 
= | Nothing does them more Harm, Sari 
= | r 
1 them with Decorations.  - 
1 To obviate Miſtakes and to corngeed 
ples, it will be neceſſary to obferpe; that 
Pride is not merely to think favaurably.of 
ourſelves: For then indeed Pride, as ſome 
| late Authors have maintained, would be an 
univerſal Vice; every Body being, more 


or *. biaſſed in his own Favour,.,, But 
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and rhe Pretenfins 70 it examined. 


ſelves, and a ſalutary Senſe of the Num- 
ber of human Fraiſties, the Imperfection of 


our Virtues, the Malignity of our Crimes, 


and our Dependance on God for every thing 


good in us and for us. A Man may think 


himſelf 


ſomewhat wiſer and better than he 


"is; "who, notwithſtanding, may have an 


humble or low 


Opinion of himſelf upon the 
being far from thinking himſelf 
wiſe and good enough”; far from thinking 


that be flandrrh” collected in himſelf, and 


therefore need not take heed left be Fall. 
A Man may not imagine himſelf quite ſo 
faulty as he is; (for who can tell how off 
be offendeth ? who yet may deferye the 
Character of an humble Man; if, at the 
ſame time that he endeavoureth to improve 
in Virtue, and get clear of every preſump- 
tuous Sin; he ſtrive to detect, and beg of 
God to cleanſe him from, his ſecret and 


unſuſpected Faults. Pride is a Vice or mo- 


ral Evil: And can be Evil, any 
further, chan & is in it's genuine Tendeney 
productive of Eul. But what evil Effect 
would an Opinion too favourable of our- 


felyes be attended with; provided it did 


not 


Ys 
Pride is to think Jo favourably of ourſelyes, S* x 9x 
as to 'exdude a modeſt Diffidence of ö 


16 De Wotion of Pride Rabe 
w—_— riſe io ſo high a Pitch, as to make ny 
= think” prefumptuoufly and ſecurely of our. 

ſelves; contemptuouſly and unchatitably%of 
our Fellow-Creatures, and behave 'irreves 
rently” and ungratefully to our Creator? It 
is, I doubt, almoſt impoffible to hold the 
Balance exactly even without the leaſt In- 
clination to our Side; it is ' impoſſible 2 
us, who are Parties, to paſs Judgment bon 
ourſelves with the rict Rig our of Jafties 
without the leaſt 5 without 
favourable Softenings and Allowances: 
that can be expected from us, is, What 1 
believe every wiſe and modeſt Man doeth, 
viz, that looking around us and confidler- 
ing how apt every Man is in fome Degree 
to over-value himſelf, we learn from hence 
to entertain and cheriſh a conſtant Suſpicion 
and Miſgiving, that we do fo too: which 
Miſgiving diſpoſeth us to look deeper into 
ourſelves, to truſt not ſo much to our own 
Abilities, as to our Vigilance and Circums 
ſpection, and God's Bleſſing upon us, and 
to make our humble Application to him, 
that he would lot well, if there be any 
Way of Wickedneſs in us, and lead us in 


Having 


und the Prutemſont to it examined. 17 
Having thus ſtated the Nature of Pride, 84 n 
I proceed, Ila, To ſhew the Unreaſon- ills 
ableneſs of this Vice. And this I hall do, 
by our Pretenſions to Pride, 
Are we proud of Riches ? Riches can- 
hat alter the Nature of Things, they can- 
nat make a Man worthy, that is worthleſs 
io Rimalf: They may command an inſipid | 
ce, a formal Homage, and ce- 
remonious Profeſſions of Reſpect; and teach 
a ſervile World to ſpeak a Language fo- 

to their Hearts; but where a Large - 
— Soul is wanting; they can never 
procure an affectionate Eſtcem, grateful 
Sentiments, and an undiſſembled Love, 
the willing Tribute of a generous Heart to 
Merit A The Value of the Eſtate may 
be very great; but that of the Man is not | 
at all greater; if he does not employ his 
Eſtate as the great Engine to procure mo- 
ral Pleaſures, and to do bene volent Offices. 
And if it be true Wiſdom to think that 
early, which we muſt think at laſt; let us 
now be convinced, which we ſhall certain» 
ly be hereafter, that there is nothing truly 
valuable,. noble and manly, but the good 
Senſe to know our Duty, an hearty, Incli- 
nation to practiſe it, and a determinate 
Vor, II. C Steadi- 
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_— on Steallineis to:perſeiiere in it to the Eid : 
n the only ttue ſubſtantial Greatneſc u 


rightly ta appre hend, aſfectibnately to wors! 
ſhipy and diligently to imitate out hehven 
ly: Pather, The Unthinking maybe caro 
ried: away with Appearances, inſtead of 
Realities; but the judicious ſhould) cemfi 
der Things intrinſically, and think himoGqie 
greateſt, ho ſtrives, as much as in Him 
lyes, to make others happy by his Benevo# 
tence, good by his Example, and wiſe by: 
his In ſtruc tions 3 ; 1nft 
Do we value ourſcires upon our Powe? 
No; what is remarked- yr ſome Bodyſdr 
other; is a great Truth, F πιπ hat dthere 


is no Good in Power, but merely theo 


er of doing Good. Upon dur whrtdly: 


Prudence? Thoſe who are acquhinted wich 


Hiſtory know how often the heſtalaid Des 


ſigns have proved abortive. Among alt 
the Maxims of worldly Prudence, this as 
one of the beſt, viz. That we ſhould/en- 
deavour to diſcover the reigning faſſiomin 
every Man, whom we would manages 
und when we have found out that, wie hays 
got a Handle to turn him, which Wayiwe 
pleaſe,” But then every Man,': beſides his 
reigning Paſſion, has * particular Caprice 


or 


LY — Fan 1 oy 


ſionus prriiaps the trpriwal Deffotor.y!No,. 
our Hedrt:is rather a little Golerdnwealth; 
wherothey:govetnicus | with an alternate 
dap und ſometimes our Ambition, ſome- 
timas dncngro metimes our Frar is 
ſti aint bas yHHrαννννjẽỹͤagnid T 0b 
Human Policy therefore muſb be wncer- 
taingbecauſe/Man, ho i is the gubjoct of 
ite isi fo uncertain, Wavering andy incon» 
ſtant; and there can be no fixed audi fitted 
Maxini to pleaſæ und manage:forchatige- 
able and incomſiſtent a Creature a Hut we 
may by cettain and, unetianging Rules gain 
thecllout of that Being, with whom there 

is nh Huriableneſi heither Shadow of Turn- 

ing. No Prudence therefore but the ſpiri- 

tual, uE. To pleaſe: Him who is the ume 

Jefterday;: to-day; and for ever, can be 
certa. Fil | ITSM 51s 
Art you proud: of your difſtinguiſhad Vir- 
tue He ho is proud of diſtinguiſhed 
Abilities, Learning and We ealth; not the 
{eſs cable, learned and: wealthy, beraigſe he 

is prouli of them.. But he, Who i proud 
of 2 * n to bed) wire 
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andi ul Nruranſſond toitfxamibed. why 
or Humanr, which avi man ou Mea 
ſureũ aſten miſcarrſtiſ [Beſides no orie NR 


Ve Motion of ride flated, 


sans ox is pleaſed with any Degree of Virtue, mere- 
Ah becauſe it is uncommon, would be {ors 


ry, if what be values himſelf upon, a8 
3 — of Diſtinction, ſbauld be- 
come common, and all Mankind ſhould 
riſe to the ſame Eminence as himſelf, in 
Morality. Now this Temper argues 3 
Want of Benevolence, and, conſequently, 
of Virtue. It ſhews a mean, narrow, ſelf⸗ 
iſh Turn of Mind, to triumph in any ext 
traordinary Attainment, ſolely becauſa it ĩs 
peculiar to us, or confined to a ſelect Fe 
A truly generous, benevolent, and virtuqus 
Spirit would wiſh, that All were net only 
almoſt, but altogether ſuch as be 453 1and he 
the happier in himſelf, if the Bulk. of 
Mankind were Partakers of that Happineſs 
which: reſults from Virtue. ige 
Beſides, thoſe who ſeldom act of, 
nobly, may be proud of what they ſo e- 
dom think or act. But to thoſe, ho 
cunſtantiy entertain great Thoughta, and udo 
noble Actions, to them they ate becomę: {Þ 
familiar, that they make no great Inpneſ- 
ons upon them. At the ſame Time, that 
they riſe above the common Level af Ag- 
tion, they think they do nothing but what 
is common; becauſe nothing but What. is 
com- 


and rhe Pretenſions to it examined. 


commonly done by dem. The Favours, Ss > 
which" you cannot receive without warm Ry" 


Emotions of Joy and Gratitude, they can 
beftow-with great Cbolheſs and Unconcern- 


ednefs. Becaùſe, though to receive ſuch 


Favours is ſomething unuſual to you y yet 
to do them is nothing new to them. 

The” more virtuous any Man is, the 
more modeſt and unpretending he muſt be. 


He tfuſt be ſenſible of the numerous Diſ- 


orders which Iurk within, of his fickly Ap- 
petites und the 'Corruption of his Heart; 
and how often tho precarious Light of Rea- 
ſor, that Canal which God has lighted up 
in fi Mind, has been pur out by ſome ſud- 
den G of Paſſion.” If a Child could read 
thoſe HSoliſh, vain, wicked Imaginations, 
which the beſt of us have ſometimes in- 
dulged; we ſhould be aſhamed to look 
him in the Face, and be out of Conceit 
with ourſelves. And yet we do not ſome- 
times ſtifle them immediately, though we 
know that He, whoſe tremendous Majeſty 
füls the whole Compaſs of Heaven and 
Earth, cannot but be privy to them, and 
diſcern the ſecret Meditations of our Heart. 
The Knowledge of the Greateſt of Beings, 
who underſt andetb our Thoughts long before, 
100 C 3 hath 


= get of Mörtals 


n eb of PHe Patel" 
* hath leb Influence, than that vf the f 
; would MAC Joppotifg "We 
could Andw the” in wart Workitigs bft 
Soul e are not "Worthy to ap pro 
Him, who dwelleth in tmapprutbhublt G 
ry, but through the Merits of ohfNEl 
deemet. We could bt? expect aH 
ſtarices of Goodneſs from à Being leſd n 
infinitely good. 10 o 3 83 
And yet, notwithſtanding our matt It. 
perfections, I queſtion” whether,” TR 
Suppoſition that every one rere to {18 
Judge and Rewarder of his on Merit; 
this World would be half large ended, 


*% 


that every one might take alittle, *Severn8 


other” Worlds muſt be taken in, to IH 


penſe them, as they think, fully, ad d 


juſt the Rewards to their imaginaty Deſerts. 


"He who thinks, that he has no Weako 


neſſes to ſubdue, either wholly' or in Part”; 
no virtuous Habits to acquire, ot, at halt 
to improve and perfect; he who! im 
thinks himſelf quite god enough; pes 
by the very Thought, that he is not 1 
Then otr Salvation is möſt i Danger 


when we diſmiſs all Appfehenſions a bötit lit 


But if Virtue (human Virtue) à ford 
juſt Grounds for Pride/tiucly Teſs does his 
* * man 


4 AO _ Sl all. 


and the Hrerenſynd ta is æmamied. 23 
man Karwicge, which beargane Roppore? “ T. 
tian to our Ignarance, The greaveſh and 
the, leaſt ObjeQs-equally baffle ohr .Enqui-. = 
tires: Too, great and , diſproportjoned an : 
Objetembarralſes and overſets the, Under = 
Gaming; tao little an one cludes, and | 
e pes: t. It is, God alone; : whole Al 
mighty Powerg nothing is fo great that it 
can encumber; whoſe infinite Wiſdom, no: 
thing as eſo little that it can eſcape, Pre- 
furgp pus. Man, wouldſt thou underſtand, 
the Manger. in which, three Perſons exiſt, in 
the ame unbounded Eſſence? Before thou 
to fathom the Nature of the Great. 
Meof ball Beings 1 firſt, if thou canſt, 
comprehend how the leaſt of Beingy exiſt, 
Animals an hundred times leſs than a Mite, 
Myviads of ſuch Animals, as can only be 
diſcerned, by the Help of Glaſles;.,, If the 
whole Body be ſo minute, as; tobe was 
diſcoverable. by the naked Eyes how.mueh 
lefs,the; Limbs, of which that whole Body 
is c pOunded? How much leſs; ſtill the 
Neryss, the Veins, . the Blood. in \thaſe 
Veins, the animal Spirits in that Blood 
till we approach to the very Borders of no. 
ching? For theſe Animals contain, in Mini- 
ature, all thoſe, Parts which we have in 
4207 C 4 larger 


— Dikntnion Ia vort, ſor one Thing 


Ne orion of Pevide Nlavbel,oon 


eps that we can plauſibly account for an qtha 


Book of Nature, there are Millions df 
Things, of which ve can gi nον ονοονεẽi 
Yet we, who ſind "almoſt> all Things f 
puzzling and unaccounitable iq the Bo uf 
Nature, expect that every Thing in the 
Book of Grace, which proceeds from? the; 
ſame Author, ſhould 8 
our Capacities. A aovsnmgem[] 

True Knowledge is ond of the ſtromgeſt 
Fences againſt Pride: It opens 'indeed/wuy 
Eyes; but then it is only as Aẽ,j were] 
to diſcern our own Nakodneſs. When ꝑod 
Senſe and Reaſon ſpeak, they come like 
their great Author, God, in the fil 'ſmail 
Voice, without any empty Noiſe: or L qua. 
city, or overbearing Pretenſions. Aud thoſe 
who keep the beſt Senſe within, ſeldom 
hang out the Sign of Knowledge. MIA 
of this Stamp will own their entire Igno» 
rance in many Things, and their impers 
ſect Knowledge in all the reſt, Wherem 
the Ignorant are ſometimes peremptory and 
poſitive in Matters quite above their Sphere, 
and, like ſome Creatures, are the dv/der for 
being blind. In a Word, the Ingenuous 
will canfeſs the Weakneſs of their Reaſqns 
I and 


and the:Pratenfiont to it d . 2g: 
and-i the Freſunpoun [betray ite eit en 


| being} n οε yidiiuelg ng ' 
Sarne may perhaps value thetmnſelves up- | 
on the Stength of thoir Genius, the Large+ 


neſs of their Heart tven as the Sand uber 
the Sea: Shire, and the Brightneſs of their 
Parts. Ale the Strength of the Paſſions, i 


alp ep Pace with the Brightnels — the 
Imagination, And hence it comes to paſs; 
that thoſe who have, with an uncommon 
Compaſs. of Thought, inculcated excellent xy 
Rules of Morality in their Writings, have ”- 
broke through them all in their Practice; _ 
The Brightneſs of their Parts enabling them 1 
to ay down fine Precepts, and the Strength "= 
of: their Paſſions tempting them to tranſ- 
greſs them. A Man may diſcourſe admi- 
rably welt upon Oeconomy, who never was 
Maſter of it in the Conduct of Life :- Be- 
cauſe he may take a Pleaſure in diſcourſing 
upon Oeconomy, or any other Subject, up- 
on which he can diſplay a beautiful Faney; 
but to look carefully into his Affairs, to 
balance his Accounts, and to proportion his 
Expences to his Income, is a Drudgery, to 
which he cares not to ſtoop. There is not 
a _— Inlet to Vice and Miſery, ay to 
have 


8 E nx on have Awhich i 18 1. we Men 


| The AV, ation. of. Hiride faded, 


For chis Temper puts à Man sin 
Queſt of ſomething exquiſitely 
tranfporting, and every Way, fitted) to an; 
high Taſte, which cannot take — 
the ordinary Affairs of Liſe. The Honſęn 
quence of which is, that be .onsrleaps. 
thoſe Bounds, which confine meager Moe. 
tals, and precipitates. himſelf. into an end- 
leſs Train of Inconveniencies. 4920 1d gin 
But let us ſuppoſe, what is nota yery.oarm's: 
mon Caſe, that a Brightneſs of Imagination, 
and a well-poiſed Judgment, are happilyauy; 
nited in the ſame Perſon ; yet the; ahleſt 
Writer, the brighteſt Genius, the greateſt, 
Man that ever lived; nay, an Archangel, of 
the higheſt Claſs may ſay, O my Gg 
that I live and that I pleaſe, if Sher. 
** pleaſe, is owing to thee. May it bę then 
my uppermoſt View to do thy Pleaſpre, 
from whom I have the Ability to plene f- 
How vain and uncertain all Things are 


here below, appears from this, A Wh 
0 


andthe Pretenfunl to ir eramined. 27 


> that boaſted Prerogative, and di- 
ifhing Perfection" of hilman Nature, 
oh! a very Sreaoft Tenure; ad ſorne- 
thing, 4s 6 exprefleth! i it, with a human 
Shape and Voice, Had often ſurvived" every 
thing Rima endes. The Brain, by too 
areat' ſickneſs and Stretch of Thought, 
le * Wheel, by the Rapidity of 
its Motion; takes Fire : The thin Partiti- 
ond 10 RH divided Wit from Madneſs, 
art roten down. The moſt penetrating 
an Iparkling Geniuſſes border upon, and 
ſometimes more than border upon, down- 
right Frenzy. They ſhew us even then, 
in their lucid Intervals, the Monuments 
and Frudes of what they have been, like the 
Monuments of old Nome, majeſſick even in 
it's Ruins. Their ſudden Starts of Senſe, 
thoiiphYoon broken off, give us more Plea- 
ſire,” chan the ſober uniform Thoughts of 
Maof Tower Apprehenfion : Juſt-as the 
aimed Statues, the broken Pillars, and im- 
petfect triumphal Arches of old Nome, de- 
light us tore, than the entire Performan- 
ces of lese able and left maſterly Hands. 
I then Reaſon itſelf, which diſtingviſh- 

al ud rom Brutes, be ſo very precarious, 

| and 


bol“ chen Reaſon' Half,” chat enhopfing sen 


enge depends upon 
Contexture of the he Raltglus is 'liable ti 5 


De Motion of (Pride au. 
much a fino and ſubile 


diſordered by ſeveral' Accidentsy the Obſer- 


vation I would draw':from hence is d 


material, and worth our: Confiderations-If 
Mankind were to be vain of not 
what is their laſting Property, of . which 


they cannot be ſtripped ; they would Sd 
vain of nothing at all; there would be n 


ſuch Thing as Va nit. 9010 & 
Art thou then proud of 'Knowledyb? 
Alas] the dim Light of human Rea ſom looks 


feeble and languid at the firſt Tlibuglit ah 


Contemplation of that Furber o Lig. 
in whom there is no Darkneſs at all. Doſt 
thou pride thyſelf upon thy Power ? All 
the little Grandeur we can boaſt, is loſt in 
the Confideration of that only Potentute, 
who dwelleth in Light which no one cu 

ach to. Art thou elate upon the At- 


count of an ample Fortune? Conſider him 


to whom the whole World belongs, and all 
that is therein ; who wanting nothing him 
ſelf, ſupplies the Wants of very aher Be- 
ing. All human Pride 3 — 
when we contemplate that great Being, 4whv 
ir Al in All. And the Man, who is poſ- 
ſeſt with juſt Notions of an all-perfe&t God, 


wall 


nothing, but 


es egg reger Pr eee A as «a 


andthe. Pretenfiohs to it Mamn⁰,jũ!t 20 
will. neyer make a God of any thing elſe, 3: = bu 
much leſt of himſeiſ. 511129100) — 
Doſt thou value /thyſelf upom popular 
Applanſe, and a. great Name? Think how 
manyo that have) made n diſtinguiſhed Pi- 
gute in the World,” are dead and unre- 
——— — i : 
Deaths: unlamented, their Vacancy» filled 4 
up, and their Perſons miſled no more, than | 
a Drop of Water, when taken from the 
whole Ocean. And is it worth our while 
to oſtrive to pleaſe a vain fantaſtic World, 
which will ſoon diſregard us, and think | 
itſelf full as well without us; inſtead of C 
layivg out our Endeavours to pleaſe that | 
Almighty Being, whoſe inexhauſtible Pow- c 
er and- Goodneſs will make his Servants = 
happy to all Eternity? How ridiculous are = 
all our Aims; except this be the grand Aim, = 
in vhich all the reſt center! A Man, for 
Iaſtance, makes it his Buſineſs to enſure | 
to himſelf a Name after Death ; that is, = 
to, fave four or five. Letters (for what is a | 

| 
| 


Name, beſides ?) from Oblivion: And yet 
ſhall he neglectful of ſecuring immortal 
— — — 
ginary Life after Death; and yet make no , 
Proviſion for that real Life, which is to 

5 laſt j 


. Ks Man 
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— wag 
Book, but in that wk where it will onl 


be 6f.8&vice/to mp 889 Herber 20K. f 
Virtue ! when this folemn Pageantry of 


earthly Grandeur ſhall. he no more, veheny 
all; Diſtinctions, but moral and rehigiqus, 


ſhall vaniſh ; when this Earth, ſhall;be Hiſ- 
ſolved, when the Moon ſhall be no more a 
Light by Night, neither the Sur v1 
thou'ſhalt ſtill ſurvive thy Votaryꝶ 
tal Friend, thou ſhalt ape, MN ff Neat 
Author, in perfect Beauty; thy Luſtre un- 
diminiſhed; and thy Oe eee 
Let bim therefore that glorieth, glory in 
the Lord. He alone, who gave S — 
all the Powers of Soul and Bod ly 
deſerveth the Glory of them. As 2200 
Creatures, the Work of God's Hands, we 
have nothing to glory of: But as we are Sin- 
ners, and, in that Reſpect, the Wor | 
cen Hands, we have much to be aſbame 
We then give the greateſt Proof to 1 
our Worthineſs, when we have deep Seu] 
and make an humble Confeſſion of dr % ]] 
Unworthineſs. H ge Nen c: maT 
70 God therefore, and to Him 
be aſcribed, as ts my due, all Maxbtt>Gecp 
8 E R- 
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HE hole Pſalm is written: a vihs e 


d very beautiful Spirit of Poetry; Pn 
and if we conſider it merely as an 
human Compoſition, may juſtly challenge 
our chigheſt Admiration. In the former 
Part, the Pſalmiſt vents an Heart over- 
charged with Grief, and writes with. the 
deepeſt Emotions of Sorrow. In the. Day 

1 2 2 of 
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Servo" of my Trouble I fought the Lord, my Sort 
— in the Nigbt and ceaſed not, way 


for ever, and will CES 


On the Advantages of Affiction. 


refuſed to be comforted. And again, 
ſeventh Verſe, Will the Lord abſc i 


ble? Hath God forgotten to be gracious 
Hath be in Anger ſhut up bis tender Mays | 
cies? Thus does he diſcharge the Fulneſd 
of his Soul; till, by a very natural, and 
yet very ſurprizing Tranſition, from a N. 
hearſal of his own Woes, he on to 
celebrate the marvellous Acts of God. For, 
to relieve himſelf under the Preſſure of his 
preſent Afflictions, he has Recourſe to the 
former Metcies, which God had vouch- 
ſafed to the Iſraehtes. Surely, I will re« 
member thy Wonders of old, This uſhers 
in thoſe ſublime Flights of Poetry, which 
are peculiar to the Genius of the Eaftern 
Nations. The Waters ſaw Thee, O God 
the Waters ſaw Thee : They were afraid 1 
The Depths alſo were troubled, &c. Then, 
to repreſent the Unſearchableneſs of God, 
he compares him, by a very beautiful Als 
lufion, to a Being walking upon the Was 
ters, the Traces of whoſe Feet could not 
therefore be diſcovered: Thy Way it in thi 
Sea, and thy Paths in the great Waters, and 
thy Footfteps are not known, If 
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If we ſhould ſet aſide the Sanction of * 4% 
divine Authority, Which ſtamps an additi· 
onal Value upon the Pſalm; yet it could 
not fail to affect every Reader of a refined 
"1 affe And when we either conſider thoſe 
melting Strains, in which he deſcribes his 
own Woes; or that exalted Vein, in which 
he paints the Majefty of God; we ſhall be 
at a Lol, whether to admire more the 
Ofedrifeſs of that Genius, which could ac- 
quſt f ſtlelf with Jo maſterly an Hand in 
boch the, pathetic © and ſublime Way of 
—— or de Juſtneſs of that Judgment, 

zuld Witt ſo dexterous an Addreſs, 
a 1g èaſy, and 1 had almoſt faid, fo 
narurfl | an x Art, glide from the one to the 
other. 

The — of the Plalm had a Mind 
deeply tinctured with Piety. When his 
Heart was in Heavineſs, he thought upon 
God: But to think on him then with Plea- 
ſure, he muſt have ſet God conſtantly be- 
ee him in the ſmooth Seaſons of Life. 
This win lead me to ſhew, 


N, The Happineſ and Reaſonablene s 
of turning our Thoughts to God in gene- 
ral. 


Vol. II. — Ildy, 
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Srewox Tdly, The peculiar Advantages of Af- 
— — fliction, to bring us to a juſt Senſe of God, 


and our Duty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
If, The Happineſs and Reaſonableneſs 
of turning our Thoughts to God in gene- | 
ral. 5 t 
To repair to God only, when under Af. t 
fliction, is to uſe Him as ſome conceited 8 
Philoſophers have done, who never have N 
Recourſe to Him, and take Him into their t 
Scheme, but when they are in Diſtreſs, n 
when they meet with ſome Difficulty, l 
which they cannot plauſibly account for, 0 
or get over, without calling Him in to their I 
Aid. U 
Beſides, never is there more Occaſion a 
for Good-Humour, Chearfulneſs, and an 0 
undiſturbed Serenity of Mind, than when th 
we form our religious Notices. For, though G 
the brighteſt Ideas of the Deity may be as 
retained and cheriſhed under any Indiſpo- W 
ſition of Mind or Body; yet, to retain and . 
cheriſh them at that Juncture, they muſt 
be imprinted in indelible Characters on the of 
Soul, when it was in an eaſy Situation: th 
Otherwiſe, Religion will not brighten up B 
1s 


our Minds, and /;ghten the Darkneſs of 
them ; 
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them; our Minds will darken and diſco-S3 non 
lour Religion, And what has given ſome u 
People a Diſtaſte for it, is; that having 
never applied themſelves ſeriouſly to it, but 
when they were in a dull, joyleſs, ſullen 
Humour, which repreſented every Thing 
they were converſant about to be ſo too 
the Notions of Religion, and of a joyleſs 
State, have been, however unduly con- 
nected, ever after inſeparable, By medi- 
tating on God only, or even chiefly, in a 
melancholy Hour, you will affociate the 
Idea of Gloomineſs and Horror with that 
of Religion : You will view Him, juſt as 
He was worſhipped in old Gothic Build- 
ings, in a dim ſolemn Light, which ſheds 
a penſive Gloom over, and ſaddens every 
Object. You will not ſerve Him with 
that Gladneſs, which He requires : For 
God loveth a chearful Worſhipper, as well 
as a chearful Giver. But you will repair 
with Reluctance and Conſtraint to that Ser- 
vice, which is perfect Freedom. 

We are indigent Creatures, inſufficient 
of ourſelves for our own Happineſs, and 
therefore ever ſeeking it ſomewhere elſe. 
But where we ſhall effectually ſeek for it, 
is the Queſtion, Unleſs the Thoughtful 
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denhox and the Penſive direct their Thoughts to, 
aud caſt their Cares upon God, there will 
be little Difference between Them and the 
Gay and Unthinking, beſides this; that 
the Latter will have more ot the Vanity of 
Life; but They themſelves more of the 
Vexations of it. If there were not another 


Life, our Buſineſs would be, not to alarm 


the Thinking Faculty, but to lay our too 
active and unquiet Thoughts to Reſt. The 
Mind would be like a froward Child, ever 
fretful when fully awake ; and therefore 
to be played and lulled aſleep as faſt as we 
can, Our main Happineſs would be to 
forget our Miſery and ourſelves ; to for- 
get, that we are-a Set of Beings, who, 
after we have toiled out the live-long Day 
of human Life, in Variety of Hardſhips ; 
are, inſtead of receiving our Wages at the 
Cloſe of it, to ſleep out one long eternal 
Night in an utter Extinction of Being. 

If Man had an ample Fund of Happi- 
neſs in himſelf, without any Deficiency ; 
whence is it, that he is continually looking 
out abroad for foreign Amuſements ; A- 
muſements, which are of no other Uſe, 
but to keep off troubleſom and ungrateful 
Impreſſions, and to make us inſenſible of 

3 the 
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the Tediouſneſs of Living; Amuſements, >* _— 
which rather ſuſpend a Senſe of Uneafſi- A 


neſs, than give us any ſubſtantial Satisfac- 
tion; and keep the Soul in an equal Poiſe 
between Pleaſure and Pain? And is this 
the great End which we have in View ? 
Suppoſing we could compaſs it; yet if it 
be better not to be at all, than to be mi- 
ſerable ; then certainly ju/ft, not to be mi- 
ſerable, without any poſitive Happineſs, is 
much at one, as not to be at all. Whence 
is it, that that reſtleſs Thing the Soul, too 
enterprizing to trace every Thing elſe, yea 
the deep Things of God; is yet too cow- 
ardly to enquire into itſelf, and to view 
the Workings of that ever-loved, yet ever- 
avoided Object? Whence is it, that the 
Mind, whoſe active Energy prompts it to 
give a free and unconfined Range to her 
Thoughts on other Subjects, nay, to make, 
if it were poſſible, the Tour of the whole 
Univerſe ; yet, when ſhe comes to dwell 
at Home, and to ſurvey the little World 
within, flags in her Vivacity, feels her- 
ſelf in a forlorn Condition, and finds a 
Drowſineſs and melancholy Gloom hang- 
ing upon her ? Whence is it, but that the 
Soul, whenever it turns it's Thoughts in- 
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SE © ward, finds within a frightful Void of ſo- 
= 91d Happineſs, without any Poſſibility in 
itſelf of filling it up? Indeed, in a Circle 


of gay Follies, or in a Multiplicity of Pur- 
ſuits, when a Succeſſion of different Ob- 
jects are continually ſtriking upon the Mind, 
the Capacity of the Soul is taken up, and 
it forgets that inward Poverty and Indi- 
gence, which nothing can effectually re- 
lieve, but the unſearchable Riches of the 
Love of God: But when we ſtep aſide 
from the Noiſe and beaten Tracks of Life, 
into Solitude and Retirement, we ſoon per- 
ceive, that we are, without ſome Buſineſs 
to engage, or ſome Recreation to divert our 
Attention, an inſupportable Burthen to our 
ſelves, You fancy the Man, whoſe daily 
Labour ſerves for little elſe but to get his 


daily Bread, and whoſe daily Bread juſt re- 


freſhes and ſtrengthens him to undergo his 
daily Labour, to be a very miſerable Ob- 
ject ; and perhaps he is ſo. Would you 
make him more miſerable? Give him a 
Fortune, which ſhall ſet him at Reſt from 
his Labours, and leave him nothing at all 
to do: And then the Weariſomneſs, which 
reſulted from a continual Drudgery, will 
be nothing comparable to another Kind of 

| Weari- 
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Weariſomneſs, far more irkſom— the be-$* * v9 
ing weary of himſelf. Obſerve great Num 


bers of the Opulent and the Great : What 
can be oftner from Home than their Per- 
ſons ? Their Thoughts, which are continu- 
ally from Home, ever wandering abroad, 
and returning empty and unſatisfied. None 
is more miſerable, than a Man diſtracted 
with Variety of Buſineſs ; except he who 
has no Buſineſs, no Amuſement at all. 
Diverſions and Paſtimes, properly fo called, 
(for they anſwer no other End, but to paſs 
away our Time) may have the Effect of 
Opiates, to beget a ſhort Oblivion of our 
Cares and ourſelves : But the only Cordial 
to invigorate our Spirits, and to give us an 
exquiſite Reliſh and Enjoyment of this Be- 
ing, is the well-grounded Hope of a better, 
through the Merits of Jeſus Chriſt, 

If then any one ſhould aſk, M will 
ſhew us any Good? Who will point out the 
Way to Felicity to us? We muſt anſwer, 
in the Pſalmiſt's Words, Lord, lift Thou 
up the Light of thy Countenance upon us, 
For Thou art our Happineſs, who alone 
canſt give a Stability to our moral Pleaſures, 
and ſecure us from natural Evil, or ſupport 
us under it, God has ſtiled himſelf Light : 

| D 4 And 


Suan And as the whole material Creation would 
be involved in one horrid and uncomfort- 
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able Gloom, if Light did not enliven it 
with it's Smiles, and beautify it with a rich 
Variety of Colours; ſo would the ſpiritual 
Creation live in an eternal Blackneſs of 
Darkneſs, did not God lift up the Light 
of his Countenance upon it, brightening 
it with the Beams of his Truth, and chear- 
ing it with the Influences of his Favour. 
Earthly Objects may indeed ſwell and puff 
up the Mind with unſubſtantial Bliſs : But 
nothing can fill up every Void in the Soul, 
and ſatisfy the whole Compaſs of our De- 
fires with the Fulneſs of ſolid and unmin- 
gled Happineſs, but that ſupreme Good, 
that infinite Being, who is above All, and 
through All, and in us All. 

Such Truths as theſe we are too apt to 
overlook in the Day of . and 
therefore, 


IIaly, Adverſity has it's peculiar Advan- 
tages, to bring us to a juſt Senſe of oy 
and our Duty to Him. 


For, 1, Adverſity will mocks us, „ | 


| ever unwilling, reflect and deſcend into 
ourſelves. | 303 Sw] 
When 
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When we enjoy one uninterrupted Flow S x» 9% 
of worldly Bliſs, when we fail along ay v 
- ſmooth and unruffled Surface with eaſy 
and gentle Gales; Reaſon, our Pilot, which 
ſhould fit vigilant at the Helm, is too often 
lulled into a fatal Security, But Adverſity 
rouſes the Mind from it's Indolence, puts 
us upon Thinking cloſely, and turning our 
Thoughts every Way. Thoſe, who have 
met with no Misfortunes to mortify that 
Pride of Heart, which is the Growth of 
Proſperity, ſay to themſelves: Come on, 
let us enjoy the good Things that are preſent; 
let us fill ourſekves with cofily Wine and 
Orntments, and let no Flower of the Spring 
paſs by us; let us crown ourſelves with Roſe 
Buds, before they be withered. Thus the 
glittering Scenes of Life beget a thouſand 
gay Ideas, a ſwarm of fantaſtic Images, 
which, like Inſects, wanton and flutter in 
the warm Sunſhine of Proſperity ; but diſ- 
appear, die, and are no more upon the 


n- firſt Inclemency of the Seaſon. 

d, It is amazing, that Men, in the Fulneſs 
of Health and Plenty, when every Thing 

W- . ſmiles around them, ſhould ſhut out the 

ito Conſideration of that Being, to whom they 

0 owe the Fulneſs of their Health and Plen- 


1en ty > 
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orten ty; like Groves in all the Freſhneſs of 
wy) their Verdure, with all their Leaves thick 
upon them, ſhutting out the Beams of that 
Sun, to which they are indebted for their 


chearful Verdure : Yet ſo it is. For what 


have the Majority of the Wealthy, the , 
Mighty, and the Great, been doing in all p 
Ages? Why juſt what they did in the ( 
Days of Noah : They did eat, they drank ; J 
they bought, they ſold ; they planted, they 4 
builded ; that is, the Diverſions and Buſi- 7 
neſs of this Life engroſſed their Attention; 

till the Day that Noah entred into the Ark, fo 
and the Flood came and deftroyed them | All. Oc 
Juſt ſo Men do now, till Sickneſs confines le 
them to their Bed, or ſome dire Misfortune 35 
checks their Career. Which makes Je- lic 
beſbapbat's Example more remarkable: in 
When God had eftabliſhed the Kingdom in ſe] 
his Hand, and he had Riches and Hononr ſhe 
in Abundance; his Heart vas hift up, not riv 
with Pride and Inſolence, but iN TAE Th 
Wars oF THE LoRD, for 
How thoughtleſs, how unreflecting up- No 
on their paſt Conduct were Joſeph's Bre- effe 
thren, till Joſeph's hard Uſage gave them a a M 
Compunction of Mind, and a deep Senſe ture 
of their former Sins? And tbey ſaid one to ' fory 


another : 
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another : We are verily guilty concerning svn 
our Brother, in that we ſaw the Anguiſh . 
of his Soul, when he beſought us, and we 
would not bear: Therefore is this Diſtreſs 
come upon us, It is the Remark of the 
Prophet Amos, that they, who lye upon Beds 
of Foory, and ftretch tbemſelves upon their 
Couches, who chaunt to the Sound of the 
Viol, who invent Inftruments of Mufic, who 
drink Wine in Bowls, are not grieved for 
the Afliction of Joſepb. 

I would by no means recommend a cen- 
ſorious, ſour Severity, which is perhaps as 
odious in the Sight of God, as a thought- 
leſs, fantaſtic Levity; and is certainly more 
incorrigible. For a philoſophical, ſuperci- | 
lious Sullenneſs, which proceeds from think- 
ing habitually in a wrong Channel, is a Vice 
ſeldom amended : Becauſe Thought, which 
ſhould cure the Diſtemper, confirms and 
rivets it, But Faults ariſing from Want of 
Thinking, a collected Way of Thinking 
for ſome Time, will correct and ſet right. 

Now Sickneſs, Pain and Trouble, the moſt 
effectual and perſuaſive Teachers, will make 
a Man feel what he is, a poor helpleſs Crea- 
ſe ture; recollect what he has been, and look 
to forward to what he ſhall be to all Eternity. 
25 | Little 
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Little do they think, who are inured to 


—— Eaſe and Delicacy, whoſe Affluence em- 


powers them to do Good; how many 
Thouſands are wearing out Life in a ſad 
Variety of Pain; or are dying perhaps of 
Poverty and a broken Heart ; at the ſame 
Inftant that they are expending their Time 
and Fortune in a Round of Folly, Sin and 
Vanity, unconſcious of each liberal, each 
tender Sentiment. 

But Adverſity quickens our Compaſſion, 
corrects that Levity, which is the Inlet to 
Vice; and begets a fixed Thoughtfulneſs 
and Sedateneſs, the Soil which Virtue loves: 
It takes off our Inſenſibility, breaks the 
Fierceneſs of our Nature, and ſoftens us 
into Humanity. For when our Hearts are 
like melted Wax, they are moſt ductile, 
tender, and ſuſceptive of humane Impreſ- 
ſions. We are acquarnted with Grief; and 
by feeling Miſery and Pain, we learn to 


have a Fellow-Feeling for the Calamities 


of our Fellow-Creatures. 

2dly, Adverſity puts our Virtue to the 
Teſt, and proves the Sincerity of it. 

It is no great Virtue for a Man to be 
honeſt, who poſſeſſes an ample Fortune; 
though it would be a very great Crime for 
. | e 
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him not to be ſo, For what Temptations S* »0" 
can he have to Diſhoneſty, who has the qv 
Diſcretion to extract and enjoy the Sweets 

of a great Eſtate, without damaging or 
hurting the Flower on which they grow ? 

But to hold faſt to that which is good, in the 

loweſt Ebb of Fortune ; to retain our Inte- 

grity and intrinſic Worth, when ſtripped 

of every Thing that we were worth beſides, 

and ſurrounded with whatever is grievous, 

is the ſtrongeſt Evidence that can be given 

of our Love of Goodneſs, Thouſands 

have acted contrary to their Conſcience, 

and, with a Behaviour as pitiable as their 
Circumſtances, crouched beneath the Pre/- 

ſure of hard Fortune, to low and ſordid 
Compliances; who, it is to be charitably 


0 hoped, would have ſtood upright and un- 

4 bending without that galling Load upon 
them. 

oy For how ſhall a Man poſſeſs his Soul in 


Patience, who has little or nothing beſides 
Gl to poſſeſs? Now he finds, that a little 
Merit, with a World of Suppleneſs, Dex- 
terity and Addreſs, may facilitate his Ad- 


5, vancement ; but great Merit, and a rigo- 
r rous, unpliant Adherence to the Rules of 
m Morality, is too often a Bar to it: That 


the 
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Sz 1. * the Way from low Fortune to Greatneſs, 


i up a ſteep and craggy Hill: To climb up th 
it by a firait and direct Aſcent, is almoſt N; 
impraCticable : To reach the Summit of it, ſad 
or even to riſe to any Eminence, he muſt fot 
generally fall into crooked and indirect Paths, M 
which have ſeyeral artful Turns and Wind- be 
ings. | He 

It is eaſy for him who has a Sufficiency pre 
of Fortune, and well- regulated Paſſions, be 
to look upon a barren Superfluity of Wealth, BI: 
without caſting a wiſhful Look, or a paſſi- Te 
onate Side-Glance towards it; to fit looſe 
and indifferent to the World in one Senſe, of 
vz. To have no ſelfiſh and indirect Views the 
and yet in another Senſe to be a great Lover Na 
of it, by affectionately wiſhing, and vigo- wh 


rouſly promoting, the general Good of it, we 
The great Difficulty is, to act and think | 
in ſome Meaſure above the World, while of 
Poverty expoſes us te the Neglect and Con- Jer 


tempt of it; to ſcorn to build our Fortunes a te 
on the Ruins of our Probity ; to deſpiſe the in 
little Injuries we receive, and to pity the his 


little Men that do them; little I mean in no | 
themſelves, and in the Eye of Reaſon; in 
though they may be very great in the Eye incc 
of the World, and perhaps much greater io Wit! 
their own Eyes. How 
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How deſpicable therefore are thoſe, who, 
though flowing in Plenty, have loſt a good 
Name, merely to gain a fine Title ; have 
ſacrificed the true Greatneſs of the Mind, 
for the Outſide of Greatneſs, ſome external 
Mark of Diſtinction ; and have ceaſed to 
be honourable, that they might be ſtiled ſo? 
How truly eſteemable thoſe, who have 
proved their Love of Virtue and Truth to 
be ftronger than Death, by foregoing the 
Blandiſhments of Life, and encountring the 
Terrors of Death for the Sake of them ? 

Such were the primitive Martyrs, Men 
of whom this World was not worthy, and 
therefore worthy of a better. Such was (a 
Name above all Names) our blefſed Saviour, 
who /eft us an Example of Suffering, that 
we might follow bis Steps. 

Had he appeared with all the Littleneſs 
of Greatneſs and Power, with which the 
Jews inveſt their Meſſiah ; had he aſſumed 
a temporal Kingdom; had he bound Kings 
in Chains, and Nobles in Links of Iron; 
his Example would have been of little or 
no Uſe; or at leaſt only to thoſe who move 
in an higher Orb: Not to mention, how 
inconſiſtent ſuch a Pattern would have been 
with a Religion, which teacheth us to wean 
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singen our Aﬀections from earthly Things, But 
w— by ſubmitting to a lower Scene of Action, 


by taking upon him the Form of a Servant, 
by being content to be ennobled by himſelf, 
which is the trueſt Ennoblement ; his Ex- 
ample is of more uniyerſal Influence. This 
gave him an Opportunity to exemplify ſe- 
veral Virtues, which the Bulk of Mankind 
has every Day Occaſion to practiſe : Such 
as Humility, Patience, Reſignation to God, 
and Contentedneſs in the loweſt Station. 
Father, ſaith he, juſt before his Crucifixion, 
if it be poſſible, remove this Cup from me ; 
nevertheleſs, not my Will, but thine be done, 

And juſt before his Death he cries out, 
Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do. And again, Father, into 
thy Hands I commend my Spirit. Here are 
no unnatural Rants, no undiſtinguifhing 
Glare of Eloquence, no high-flown Ex- 
preſſions, ſuch as the Pride of Philoſophy 
has dictated to it's Votaries: The Thoughts 
are great without being extravagant ; eaſy 
without being low and groveling, As a 
Man, he wiſhes, if it were poſſible, the 
Removal of his Calamities ; as a good and 
great Man, he reſigns himſelf without 
Reſerve to the Will of his Creator, He 


affects 
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affects no Inſenſibility of Pain; he ſpeaks 


the genuine Language of human Nature. 


but of human Nature greatly ſtrengthened 
by Grace and Reaſon, which may graft 
upon and improve, but never deſtroy Na- 
ture, 
And indeed, through the whole Tenor 
of our Saviour's Life, there was nothing 
ſhewy or oſtentatious; nothing, that was 
fitter to dazzle the Eyes of the Beholders, 
than to guide their Feet in the Way of Peace. 
The ſocial as well as ſolitary Virtues ſhone 
with gentle yet with ſprightly Beams, . Pi- 
ety ſat gracefully upon him, with an eaſy 
Greatneſs, with a ſober Majeſty, and with- 
out any frightening and forbidding Appear« 
ances. 

zaly, Adverſity is of Service to diſengage 
our Minds from earthly Purſuits, and to fix 
our Thoughts, where true Joys are to be 


found. 


God, ſays Solomon, has ſet the Days of 
Adverſity over againſt thoſe of Proſperity, 
that a Man ſhould find nothing after Him, 
viz, after God to complain of, or to order 
for the better, The Meaning is, God hath 
ſo balanced and mixed Adverſity and Pro- 
perity together ; that a Man, upon a Re- 

Vor. II, E view 
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—— of the whole, upon a full and impar- 
wy tial Eſtimate of Things, ſhould have no 


— 


juſt Grounds to arraign the Conduct of 
Providence; but ſhall find he has had more 
good Fortune than he deſerved, and as much 
as was beneficial to him; and no more ill 
Fortune than was neceſſary to correct his 
Faults, moderate His Affections, and exer- 
ciſe his Virtues. er] 
Accordingly, we have Inflances of th 
who living in a pompous Worthleſineſs, and 
thinking at that Time that tu morrow: — 
be as to day, and more abundant, would, in 
all Probability, have been utterly-undone 
for ever; if they had not been almoſt un- 
done here by ſome ſignal Calamity, + A 
Reverſe of Fortune has forced them upon 
a Courſe of Life and Train of Thinking, 
which they would ſcarce have fallen into of 


themſelves. Being obliged to retire from 


the great World, they have, in Proceſs of 
Time, regretted nothing ſo much, as that 
they did not retire ſooner, to think ſtrong- 
ly, apprehend clearly, and reaſon juſtly; 
to penetrate deeply to the Bottom of Things, 
and to look far to the End of them. And 
when the Retroſpe& upon the paſt has-af- 
forded them no Comfort, they have open- 

| j ed 
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— NE the Proſpect before® . 
them. allt gad to sei [fy es 


For” Riches lt beg in us u Fondneſs 
for the preſent Scene of Things, and a 


Deadneſs of Affection to God and heavenly 


Things. But Afflictions ſet the Soul free, 
and leave it diſeneumbered in the Purſuit of 
Heuven. Convinced by melancholy Proof 
of the Inſufficiency of worldly Things, we 
take Sanctuary in the Fulneſs of the divine 


Sufficiency. Finding ourſelves difconſolate 


in u barren and dry Land, where no Water 
ii; we deſire thoſe Rivers of Pleaſure; 
an ee * br woke Right Hand for ever- 
more Jo: 
Prayer * a en Motion of the Soul 
to God in any deep Diſtreſs ; it becomes 
then out neceſſary Refuge, even though it 
might not be our free Choice before: which 
proves, that Religion, however it may be 
ſtifed in Proſperity, is interwoven in our 
Frame. A Man greatly aggrieved by op- 
prefiive Power, without a Proſpect of hav- 
ing his Grievances redreſſed below, cannot 
but make his humble, ſilent Appeal to the 
Great God of Heaven, as to the laſt Re- 
ſort of Juſtice, who helpeth them to Right, 
who. er Wrong. We cannot help look - 
E 2 ing 
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Sxunon ing e that Being, the Father of Mer- 

Res cies, and the God of Comforts, from whom 
our Help cometh; when we ſee ourſelves 
abandoned and fates, when we look a- 
round us, but there is none to ſave us from 
imminent Ruin, 

Then, whatever inborn Vigour of Mind 
we may have, we fly to God and beg an 
additional Strength from Him to ſupport us 
under our Calamities, Grace to turn them 
to our Advantage, and eternal Happineſs to 
reward them, Then we chiefly value this 
Life, as it has a Connexion with a future, 
a Life in which we ſhould be unwilling, 
were the Choice given us, to tread the 
ſame Round over, and to meaſure Time 
back again ; and yet Man goes on, ſtill de- 
ceived by paſt Pleaſures, ſtill depending on 
thoſe to come; till his Days are run out to 
the very Dregs: Whereas the obvious 
Thought is: If fo little Satisfaction is to 
be had, and ſo much Pain to be undergone 
in the Greenneſs and Verdure of Youth, 
what ſhall be done in the dry Tree ? 

To a Man at Eaſe in his Poſſeſſions, the 
Dread of Diſſolution, which ſometimes poi- 
ſons all his Enjoyments, ſhall be often a 
greater and more painful Ill, than his Diſ- 


ſolution, 


— vv 0 
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folution, conſidered in itſelf ; and the Sha- Stn * 
dow of Death ſhall be more formidably v 


than the Reality : But a Good Man 
in Diſtreſs could wiſh, if it were conſiſtent 


with the Will of his Creator, to be difſolv- 


ed, and to be with Chriſt : He wants to ren- 
der unto God, what is God's, viz. his Soul, 
which bears that Image and Impreſs of the 
Deity, which it has been his Buſineſs to 
preſerve bright and unſullied: He thinks it 
would not be worth his white to live a Mo- 
ment here, if he were not to live for ever 
hereafter, 

I have been led into this Train of Re- 
flections by the Death of a Perſon, whom 
we all know, and to whom I have particu- 
lar Obligations. The Loſs of even an in- 
offenſive Perſon, with whom we conſtant- 
ly travelled together in the common Road 
of Life, without any other Circumſtance 
to endear his Memory, cannot but in ſome 
Meaſure affect an humane Heart. Every 
Place where he generally was, ſuggeſts the 
Idea of him : We miſs him there, and 
ſcarce at firſt recolle&, that he is now no 
more; but as ſoon as we do, that very Re- 
collectioh brings a melancholy Thought a- 
croſs the Mind; till, by Degrees, the Im- 
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se- preſſion wears off, and the Idea of him is 
way dijoined? from that of the Place, "which 


On'the\Advantager of Aicriou. 


muſt know him no more,” How much more 
then ought ſome of us hers to be affected, 
who hive lately been deprived of ' very 
worthy and eſteemable Aoquaintancez tilt 
in his Principles, regular in his Prafttes, 
and eaſy and affable in his Converſutin Nd 
Frank, open and ingenuous by Natur, 
cautious and prudent by his Knowledgeldf 
the World, ever ready to oblige; he live 
without a formed Deſign of diſpleaſing any 
Body, and yet without the vain chimerical 
Hopes of pleaſing every Bode 
He was a very proper Perſom to have 
Recourſe to upon any intricate Emergency. 
For he at once preſer ved the cool Judgmoat 
of a difintereſted Perſon, and yet enterethas 
heartily and thoroughly into the Affuir, 48 
if he had been perſonally intereſted in id; 
fruitful of Expedients, with the good Senſe 
to fix upon chat which was beſt; and moſt 
to the Purpoſe. 1 £3 | Jungs 
He had ſo eſtabliſhed a Character fdr 
Punctuality, Fairneſs and Honeſty, in his 
Buſineſs, that People loved to have to do 


with a Man of his unſuſpected Veracity ; 


above thoſe indirect Arts, which a greet 
| | Soul 
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Soul  deſp1/es,| and a good one deteſtt; the Sr 
little temporary Expedients of Men, b 
want to ſerve a preſent Exigency, and pro- 
cure ſome ſhort-liyed Advantages, but have 
not Senſe to conſider the remote 
Conſequences of an Action, and to think of 
the Prophet's Queſtion, What will ye do in 
the End thereof? For certain it is, that 
Knavery cannot long be concealed, nor 
Honeſty counterfeited ; and /y1ng Lips are 
but far a Moment; but Truth is eflabliſhed 
for euer. There was a Dignity in his Aſ- 
pect, Weight in his Words, and an Open- 
neſs and Simplicity in his Actions, which 
engaged Men's Eſteem for him, and made 
them repoſe a firm Confidence in him. It 
ſeemed to be his Opinion, that in compli- 
cated Caſes our ſecond Thoughts were bet- 
ter than our firſt; and that we ought to 
deliberate long, before we proceed to Acti- 
on: But that in plain Caſes our firſt Senti- 
ments, the Sentiments of genuine, untainted 
Nature, were better than our ſecond ;- and 
that to deliberate, was only to endeavour 
to find out ſome. ſpecious Refinements and £ 
artful Gloſſes, by which we might, with 
much ado, reconcile thoſe Practices to our 
Conſcience, to which-it was at firſt View 
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$2 +0" ſtrongly abhorrent. Helriever-therefote ales 
—— viaed from che plain HighyRoad: of: Hol: 


neſty into thoſe crboked and intiicate Hy- 
Paths, in which, where on has ſhotteneil 
his Way to Riches, hundreds have l and 
bewildered themfelves;unuu mano} mttaon 

That he was an affectionate Huſband:ta 
one of the beſt and tendereſt of Wives, ant 
a kind indulgent Maſter to his:Servants;avd 
confeſſed Parts of his Character; am yet 
theſe are the ſureſt Teſts of an hab 
Good-Nature, and a prevailing Swectheſs 
of Diſpoſition. 0 dei 518 a 

Being bred a Scholar, he had a Capacity 
and Knowledge, but not a Mind and Sp 
rit, above his Profeſſion: For be as His 
gently applied himſelf to it, as af chaibgd 
been by Nature and Education only fitted 
for that Sphere. Before his Retirement 
from Buſineſs and the World, he had an 
enlarged Converſation in it: But though 
he often kept Company with Men of leoſe 
Principles, he never departed from his own, 
which he had early imbibed, anditlioroagh+ 
ly digeſted, For Men of this Stamp; fal 
dom make any laſting Impreſſions upon 
Perſons of ſtrong Senſe, and a thotoughly- 


* 8 The utmoſt: they can do 
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is to ſtagger wert Men; — 
that are already in Ibme Degree auch much Sa 


wutſen . Hoe was:aboanftant Frequenter of 
the Chutch, during his Health; and, when 
his: Mnefs confindd: him to his Houſe, a 
conſtant Communicant at the three great 
geaſuns ard recewed the Sacrament with 
that awfol/ Compoſure of Behaviour, which 

a Mind recollected and attentive, 
and ö him with a 1 
dent cher iouſneſs. 


ths Finland Halls were uch as all | 


Men are liable to: But his Perfections were 
tho: Attainments of few in Compariſon 
particularly the great Patience with which 
he bore the ſevere Trials which God laid 
upon him. Ile ſeemed to enjoy himſelf 
and his Friends under ſuch afflictive Cir- 
cumſtances, as would have made maſt o- 
thets a Burthen to themſelves, and uneaſy 
to every one that came near them ; and 
was a ſignal Example that the greateſt Ad- 
vantage one Man can have above another 
in this Life, ariſes from the Temper and 
Diſpoſition of the Mind; that Temper, 
which ſoftens every Care, and improves 
evety Blefling, For he ſeemed: to have 
more true Peace of Mind under 4 long 
| Compli- 
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$z x 08 Complication of Diſtempers, than others 


are poſſeſt of in the Fulneſs of Health and 
Vigour ; who want they know not what, 
and are uneaſy they know not why : And 
if at any time his Spirits were depreſt by 
long-continued Pain, Converſation with an 
intimate Frieyd would break the Gloom 
that hung upon him, and brighten up his 
Soul. Indeed his Malady grew upon him 
to that Degree, that it was almoſt cruel to 
wiſh him a longer Continuance among us : 
All that his Friends could defire, was an 
eaſy Paſſage out of this World into a better, 
where there ſhall be no Pain or Sorrow. 
His Soul is now enlarged from that corrup- 
tible Body to which it was united; and 
releaſed from thoſe Miſeries, which, by 
Virtue of that Union, it underwent. How 
ſoon we, who in the midſt of Life are in 
Death, may follow him, God only knows : 
Each Day brings 'us nearer to Eternity ; 
and it ſhould be our main Endeavour, that 
each may bring us nearer to a hh e Eter- 


nity. | 
But, while we are in the Body, we muſt 
more or leſs ſtruggle with Difficulties, and 
combat with Temptations. While we live, 
we muſt perſevere, without flackening our 
Induſtry, 
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Induſtry, 1% fight this good Fight. When sz ao 
we die, we have gained the Keibve [7 
ry and when we dme before the Throne 
of Grace, we hall receive a glorious 771. 

d "ci Triumph indeed, where inſtead 
of the ſenſeleſs Noiſe of an undiſtinguiſhed 
and undiſtinguiſhing Populace; a numerous 
Choir of ennobled Spirits ſhall hail with 
joyful Acclamations their happy Fellow- 
Servant: While, to crown all, the great 
Judge pronounces the bleſſed Sentence: 
Mell done, "thou yood and faithful Servant 
Eater thous into the Foy of thy Lord. 
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SERMON III. 


On Faith, Benevolence, Sc. 


Being a Farewel 8SERMON in 
Twickenham-Chapel, June 20. 17423 
and publiſhed at the Requeſt of the 


Audience, 


1 TimoTnay I. 19. 
Holding Faith, and a good Conſcience, 


ſhall ſpeak to you in the Capaci- 
ty, which I now bear, of your 
Preacher and Miniſter; I have choſen theſe 
Words, the Advice of St. Paul to Timothy, 
as containing the Sum and Subſtance of our 
Duty. In diſcourſing upon which, I ſhall 
throw together ſome few Thoughts ; 


V, Upon Faith; | 
Ildly, Upon à good Conſcience z Y 
| ; 9 8 e III 


H Is being the laſt Time, that Is: ano 
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1 e IIa, Take my Leave of you, wit 
— ſhort — you. a voc li I dsdoiq; 
| 1403 16100 30 10 
The gart 18, 8 — ſeriouſſy 
conſider the ſtrongEvidences of your Faith 
Evidences ſo ſtrong that he would be deem 
ed a Madman, who was not determined by 
much leſs in his ſecular Affairs. If any. 
one ſhould go about to diſprove: the Cone 
queſts of Alexander, he would be thought! 
not to be in his found Mind: Andoyet?2 
there are much ſtronger Proofs ſor ae N 
ality of the Miracles recorded in Scripture}! 
and particularly in the New Teftament;! 
than there are for the Victories of Alu 
der, or even for the Being of ſuch a Man. 
Let it no more ſtagger your Faith, Hat 
there are ſo great a Number of Unbriieneru; 
than it ought to influence your Practice, 
that there are ſo great a Number of wicked 
Men. Beſides, you may be deceived, b 
miſtaking /econd Qualities for firft. A Pro- 
penſity to think out of the common Nad 
may be by no Means the lending Quality 
among thoſe that are ſtiled 1nbelievers:uJr 
may be only a ſecondary one, and ſublervis 
ent to a primary Paſſion, that of being in 
the Faſtien. Thoſe very Men, who now 
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63 


affect to be thought Unbelievers, might, S* * «0» 


of the Grand Rebellion, have ſet up for 
Saints : Becauſe a reputed Sanctity was as 
much the Made of that Age, as Infidelity 
is now, There is a Torrent of Opinions 
peculiar to'almoſt every Age: Men of light 
unbalanced Minds, like light Matter, are 
borne down by the Current; and Men of 
ſolid Senſe do not always meet with the 
Succeſs which they deſerve, in ſtemming 
and oppoſing it. The Principles of Chri- 
ſtianity may be out of Faſhion: But what 
they want in the Faſhion, they make up in 
Weight, Solidity, and intrinſic Worth. 
For one, that has been made a Proſelyte 
to Deiſm, by Reading, Thinking and Stu- 
dying, there are Multitudes, who become 
ſo by Converſation with thoſe, who have 
no Way of keeping themſelves in Counte- 
nance, - but by diſcountenancing Religion. 
And what Wonder is it, that Perſons ſhould 
be laughed out of Religion, who never rea- 
foned themſelves into it? A Man in his 
younger Years muſt be well-diſpoſed, and 
of a ſerious thinking Turn, to converſe at 
large, and yet continue a Chriſtian : Yet 
if he be of a ſerious Turn, and impartially 
weigh 


III. 


probably, if they had lived in the Times 


64 On Faitb, — &. 
Sex» 0x weigh the numerous Proofs for it, he can». 1 
ot but continue a Criſtian, For Chiilti- þ 

anity has too many and ſtrong Appearanges 1 
of Truth, for any, who deliberately, and £\ 
unbiaſſedly attends to them, to believe qt an 4 
Impoſture. It has been ed 4. . þ 
And the Conſequence is, that foie few 1 
fling Conſiderations, which had been for- * 
merly alledged in Favour of it, have 7 7 
ſet aſide, liłe the Chaf, which the Wi k. 
ſcattereth away from the Face of the Barth, R 
but it's ſolid and ſubſtantial: Argyrnents, th 
like the good Seed, remain firm, and, will T 
alway ſtand their Ground, a yg" 10 fal 

To reject Chriſtianity, becauſe of the | 6! 
Difficulties with which it's DoEtrings, are 5 
attended; is to reject it as fa{ſe for of 
which ſeems to be an Argument 9 "its ba 
Truth, I will explain myſelf i Ju 
Chriſtianity, ſuppoſing it's Truth, is A Re- 4 
velation from God. A Revelation from th 
God muſt contain ſomething of the Na» her 
ture, Will and Counſels of God, as far as by 
they relate to us —Now the Will, = Fe; 
ſels and Nature of an infinite Being, Fe; 
be, in a great Meaſure, unſearchable to, you 
and incomprehenſible by, Beings of yt vol 
* Pittance of Underſtanding as wy wh 
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have— 
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bas That! is, 
ur 870 uperablo 


make that an Argument againſt the Truth 
of Cheiſtianity k which Chriſtianity, , /uppo- 


by it. s Truth, muſt, in the Nature-of the 


be attended with. The united 
Fae of Unbelie vers has never been able 
validate the ſeveral Arguments that 


wy been brought to prove the Truth of 


Revelation ;, and while theſe prove it to be 
ale, Difficulties cannot alter the Nature of 
Abi they cannot make that to be 
falſe, for the Truth of which we have for- 
adde Proofs. 

' Liſten 0 therefore to the Suggeſtions 
of deſigning Men. Under a Pretence of 
banifliing your Apprehenſions of a future 
Judgment, they will only daſh your Hopes, 
and weaken your Expectations of a bleſſed 
Immortality ; alarming thoſe very Appre- 
henſions, which they promiſed to remove, 
by adding to your other Terrors, this new 
Fear, which will continually haunt you, a 
Fear, leſt you have finned in diſmiſſing 
your firſt Perſuaſion for very flight and fri- 
volous Reaſons, There may be. ſeveral, 
who have juſt Senſe enough to ſee there 

Vol. II. F are 


y muſt be encymberedS* * ox 


culties.— To object —— 
Dine, th then againſt Chriſtianity, is to 


On Faitb, Benevolence, &c. 
are Diſiculties in Chriſtianity; but not 


wy —/ Senſe cnough to fee they are but Difficul. 


ties: And theſe may be confirmed Infidels, 
meer Reeds ſhaken with the Mind, with eve- 
ry Blaſt of vain Doctrine. But where there 
are no inſuperable Prejudices of Education 
in the Caſe ; take it for granted, that Men 
of cool Heads, who dare think Home, 
who dare follow Truth with the ſame In- 
difference, as a Traveller enquires aftef the 


beſt Road that leads to his Journey's End, 


do not think ſo differently in material Pbints 
as you may imagine. They may hangrout 
falſe Colours; but, depend upon it, the 
utmoſt Length Men are capable of going, 
who are thoroughly willing and able to 
drive each Argument to an Head; is to 
have ſome Doubts and Scruples, which ate 
preponderated by an exceeding Weight of 
Evidence on the other Side. Abſolute in- 
fallible Certainty is in Heaven, and we ue 
upon Earth; but there is ſuch a Degree of 
moral Certainty, as is ſufficient" to! over- 
balance all Doubts. We know every: Ob- 
jection againſt Chriſtianity as well as they 
do; and there is not the leaſt Shadow of a 
Demonſtration againſt it : But the Reaſons 
for it are fo ſtrong, that though they do 

3 not 
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hot amount to a ſtrict Demonſtration, “ 
make near Approaclies to it. —— 

I know the Firmneſs of our Aﬀent does 
not depend ſo much on outward Buidencet, 
be they never ſo forcible, as on the inward 
Frame and Bent of the Mind. Yet I take 
it to be almoſt as impoſſible for a Man, ſup- 
poſing his Faculties to be good, and duly 
exerciſed, to be deceived intirely in a Point 
of Moment; as it is for him, when under 
the Influence of ſome criminal Paſſion, not 
to deceive himſelf in Part. The Caſe is the 
ſame in Relation to very material Errors, as 

it is in Regard to ſecret Vices. The latter 
may eſcape our Obſervation, as to any par- 
ticular diſtinct explicit Knowledge of them: 
However, we have general confuſed indi- 
ſtinct Notices, that all is not right within, 
as to the Article of Sins in ſome Meaſure 
unſuſpected; and this is the Reaſon, hy we 
are averſe to ſearch out our Spirits, leſt we 
ſnould find that to be too true, upon a ma- 
ture Examination, which we miſtruſted up- 
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b- on a careleſs, tranſient Glance of Thought. 1 
ey Juſt ſo it is in Matters of Belief, Where 1 
*1 there is a moral Certainty, any wrong Af- 1 


fection may ſo far blind even a thinking 
Man, that he ſhall not have a thorough ard 1 
1 deter- I 


- 
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sie“ determined Canuiction of the Truth; but 1 
A be cannot ſhut out or. ſuppreſs, the Eviden- 1 
ces for it ſo entirely, as not to haye a gener A 

ral Diſtruſt, and an implicit Suſpiciqn, that 4 

he is in the Wrong: Which general Diſtruſt & 

is the Cauſe, that he is ſo unwilling to look Ce 

into a Book, which is wrote with, great ha 
Strength of Reaſon on the other Side, leſt 0 

he ſhould let in the Enemy Truth to diſturh Ct 

his Repoſe. N 18% gar 

There may be, howeyer, ſome Excep- oni: 


tions to what is here laid down. Men may 
have ſomething particular in their Temper: 
There is ſometimes an unſuſpected Wrong- 
neſs of Thinking, which, becauſe it, docs 
not diſcharge itſelf in Raving, eſcapes the 
Eye of common Obſervers; but yet, ſhall 
leaven a Man's whole Way of Thinking; K 
And it generally falls in with the reigning 
Bent of the Times. When the Nation 
was in a Ferment about Religion, and for, 
what was called, a greater Purity i in it, it 
ſtruck in with the general Vogue of the riſliir 
Age, and vented Itſelf in all the Extrava- 
gances of Fanaticiſm: But now, when 
Things have taken a different Turn, and 
E Irreligion is the preyailing Mode ; it has 
=_ received a new Determination from thence, 
2 ; Hence 
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Hence ſome ate de diftempered Bigots for ** 
their No- Religion, ot hat makes near 


Approaches to Hidhe; as others were about 
4 Century ago for à farther Reformation: 
dome Perſons who! hive travelled early into 
Countties where Popery is eſtabliſhed, have 
had Senſe endugh, in their younger Years, 
to: ſee” through the groſs Impoſitions and 
Cheats, which are practiſed upon the Vul- 
gar. But not being able to ſeparate Religi- 
onitfelf fromm the undue Mixtures which 
wete blended with it, have unhappily con- 
tracted an 'Averfion for all Religion in ge- 
neril: They have aſſociated with the Idea 
of Religion all thoſe numerous Tricks and 
Foppeties, which ha ve paſſed there under 
it's ſacred Cover. ' And the Caſe of thoſe, 
who by this Means, or by any other Means 
fimilar to this, have conceived an early 
Diſtafte for Religion, reſembles theirs, who 
have contracted an Antipathy to ſome Meats 
or Liquors; however wholeſom and nou- 
riſing; by Reaſon of ſome bitter and un- 
palatable Draughts or Ingredients being 
mixed with them: The diſagreeable Idea 
always'recurs, when they ſee them. This 
s certain, that an offenſive Impreſſion, which 
has been given us of Religion, Learning, or 

1915 1 any 
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any Thing elſe in our tender Veats, before 


our Minds come to a Steadineſs and Con- 


ſiſtency; are like thoſe Marks which are 
made upon the Body of an Animal in it's 


Mother's Womb; they are ſeldom or never 


eraſed, but we carry them with us to the 
Grave. ont 

But whatever Allowances we may make 
for inſuperable Prejudices, and invincible 
Ignorance, in this Caſe, and many others; 
it is a Miſtake to think, that Deiſts are leſt 
eaſy of Belief, than the reſt of Mankind. 
There may be a certain Stock of Faith, 
which we bring with us into the World; 
and as it has been obſerved of the Afecti. 
ons, that if they be withheld from their 
natural Gratifications, they will often dii- 
charge themſelves on improper Objects: Juſt 
ſo, if Men do not place their Faith on ſiut- 
able Objects, they will not ceaſe to be Be- 
lievers; they will place it on unſuitable 
ones; and whatever they want in a true 
Chriſtian Faith, they will more than make 


up in believing ſtrange Abſurdities; of 
which numerous Inſtances might be given 

both in the paſt and preſent Times. 
You may have bad Books induſtriouſſy 
thrown in your Way; and you may have 
an 
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an Imagination aht 0 /fartle at Difficulties s 700% = 
new to you. But, if you have a Turn for = 
ſolid Thinking and Reaſoning, bring your 
Mind ciaſe to the Difficulty, and make it 
take a near View of it on every Side; and 

you will find that what fartled it at a Di- 
ſtance, was only ſome idle Trifle, which 
Fancy had dreſſed up in a formidable Shape. 

And if you have not, defire thoſe, who 
have ſtudied the Point, to turn to ſuch Paſ- 
ſages in Books already publiſhed as contain 

a ſufficient Anſwer to it. For Infidelity 

can only go round and round the ſame To- 

pics, in an eternal Circle, without advanc- 

ing one Step further: It produces no new 
Forces; it only brings thoſe again into the 
Field, which have been ſo often 6affed, 
maimed, and diſabled, that, in Pity to them, 

they ought to be diſmiſſed, and diſcharged 4 
from any farther Service. G 
Vou may complain that you have not l 
Capacities ſufficient for ſuch Things. Sup- 
poſing your Abilities ſo very ſlender, as not 
to be able to perceive the Truth of an hi- 
ſtorical Fact well-atteſted ; yet one Thing 
you may be ſure of; that it is much better 
for the Good of the whole, that Mankind 
ſhould abide by ſuch a written Rule of 
F 4 Faith 
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8717 Faith and Practice, as the Chriſtian is; than 
dat they ſhould be left ever i, 


as well ast high ä 5 Religion 
for themſelves, juſt as their: Ignoranoe, Pai 
ſions and Prejudices ſheuld miſlead «ban. 
Vou may ſee, that this Schetne, whichas) 
that of Infidelity, would be deſtructive i 
the general Happineſs. of the World: AE, 
you may conclude, that Whatever Schæme 
would, upon the Foot of the Kecunnt, 
leave the World in a much — 
than it was before in Point of Ha 
muſt be diſagreeable to his Will, who;withesi 
the Happineſs of the World; and therefore 
contrary to Truth. What better Wish could 
the beſt-natured Being, that ever was, form 
for the Benefit of the World; than that the 
Doctrines of Chriſtianity, thoſe ſtrong In- 
centives to Virtue, ſhould, be univerſally be- 
lieved; and it's Precepts univerſally practi- 
ſed? | Dla 
| 00 „* ul 
Ila, From a right Faith I now proceed 
to what is, or ought to be, the e 
of it, a good Lie. 214» 
A good Life is not one folitary ahd ſingle 
Virtue, however glaring ; it is the Com- 
bination and Meeting together of all the 
| moral 
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moral and ſpirituaÞ Graces : Juſt as Light 2115 
and Whiteneſs is nt one ſingle Colour att 
Ruy 3 it ĩs the Compoſition of all the Co- 
lours and Rays united and blended together. 

vVour firſt and leading Duty is Piety to 
God. And chis takes in all religious Du- 
ties,” whether moral or poſitive; whether 
we [fully and clearly ſee the Reaſons of 
them, or we ſee them dimly and indiſtinct- 
ly, or we do not ſee them at all; know- 
inge this! (enough for 2. to know) that an 
allwiſe; Being can enjoin no Duty, but 
for wiſe Ends and Purpoſes; and an all- 
good Being can command no Performance, 
but what is for our Good and Benefit. 
Let not your Piety break out in ſudden 
ſhort - interrupted Flaſhes, but let it ſhine 
on in one continued ſteady Day- light. Have 
not juſt Religion enough to make you un- 
eaſy; but enough to give you ſolid Sa- 
tisfaction, and a well- grounded Aſſurance. 
Give God all you can; give him your 
Hrurt.— for that is all. And then, inſtead 
of contenting yourſelf with thinking, how 
holy and charitable you would be, if you 
e had ſuch a Fortune, or were in ſuch a 
Station; you will never be eaſy, till you 
are as holy and charitable as it is poſſible for 
you 


74 


eee to be, in whatever Station N e or 
wn whateyer Fortune you; have. | [Of 98 
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But I have already diſcourſed okten on 
this Subject: One Thing more- however I 
beg Leave to mention. You are, moſt.of 


you, regular Attendants on the Service of 


£ 
0 
the Church: Take Care, that your De- a 
portment out of Church, be correſpondent n 
with your Behaviour in it: Otherwiſe, you k 
will do Religion more Diſſervice, than if te 
you were it's open and avowed Enemies. G 
For, pray obſerve : Though Piety be the al 
moſt valuable Thing in itſelf, the Bulk of fir 


Mankind are not capable of forming ſine fre 
abſtract Ideas of it in itſelf,; they muſt ce 
conſider it, if at all, as it hes before them en 
in the Lives and Converſation of Men repu- ne 
tedly Pious, And when they ſee thaſe an 
who have that Character, laying Streſs up- fro 
on T rifles, as if the whole of Religion con- he 
ſiſted in them, and neglecting Eſſentials; rea 
when they ſee them prying into the Secrets goc 
of Families, or encouraging and liſtening unc 
to thoſe that do ſo, addicted to Cenſoriouſ- nat! 
neſs and Superciliouſneſs; the little low ſom 
deſpicable Notions, which they form of diſt; 
Perſons profeſſing Piety, they will unjuſtly ſett] 
annex to Piety itſelf, and hold it eyer after the 


cheap and contemptible. 2dh, 
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24h, Let therefore your Piety to God, 110 
be joined with, what ought to be inſepara- — 
ble from it, Charity to Man. | 

By Charity, Ido not mean only Almſ- 
giving; for that is only one Branch of it, 
one outward Expreſſion of this Duty; I 
mean the moſt liberal Sentiments and the 
moſt enlarged Affections towards all Man- 
kind. A charitable Man will endeavour - 
to ſee every Thing through the Mirror of = 
Good Nature, which mends and beautifies | g : 

| 


all Objects, without altering any: Like 
fine Painting, which, without deviating 
from Nature, adds new Touches and Gra- 
ces to it; it does not change, but only 
embelliſh it; it does not give a mere Like- 
neſs, much leſs a woful Likeneſs, it gives 
an agreeable and advantageous one. Far 
from ſurmiſing Evil, where there is none; 
he will rather th1n& no Evil, where there 
really is; judging it better to err through a 
good-natured Credulity, than through an 
undiſtinguiſhing Suſpicion ; becauſe a good- 
natured Credulity will only expoſe him to 
ſome temporal Inconveniencies; but gn un- 
diſtinguiſhing Suſpicion will beget in him a 
ſettled Uneaſineſs, Jealouſy, Hatred, and 
the whole Train of black Paſſions, which 
will 
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sro will render his Soul- as dark as that Hell, N 
into Which they will at 1a ittecoverably 
fink hirn. 18119 1899 wor : 18 ] 

To deſcend to Particalars ; ,, A tha” 
ritable Man will never hate any Body bf I 
Community of Men, provided there be n r 
thing immoral in their Profeſſion; hbwever f 
he may diſlike ſome Individuals in it. No 4 
thing is more unjuſt, though I am afraid « 

n 
2 
Ci 
U 
C 


nothing is more uſual; than, if we: Have 
had to do with ſome wicked Men of any 
Fraternity, to cry out, they are all berome 
abominable. Now an undiſtinguiſhing C&i 
ſure upon a whole Profeffion, for the Fault 


of ſome few particular Members, is gene. fi 
rally a greater Crime; than any we carifix V 
upon thoſe few particular Members: Bec di 
cauſe 1t tends to bring an undeſerved Diſ- ſe 
credit upon a whole Body of Men, and cl 
thereby to leſſen their Uſefulneſs. To com in 
mend a whole Body in the groſs, is an If fr 
dication of a weak, undiſtinguiſhing Judg- 
ment; and to condemn it in the groſs” ef D 
Uncharitableneſs: Human Nature Was her up 
ver ſo good, but there were ſeveral -wortho' ſo 
leſs Members in every Profeſſion; and ne- a 
ver ſo bad, but there were ſeveral of di- 

ſtinguthed Worth in every Condition of Pit 


Lite; 
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Life. The Scholar deſpiſas the Man of 11 
Buſincſs, and the Man of Buſineſs the Scho- 
lar: Now, what eſtranges Men fra each 
other, ſhould, in the Reaſon of the Thing, 
mutually endear, them? Becauſe the gene- 
ral Good of the whole ariſes from the dif- 
ferent, Purſuits, of the ſeveral Individuals: 

Ang if all Men were to go the ſame Way, 
and. follow the. ſame Track of Employ- 
ment; it would cauſe a ſtrange Embarraſſ- 
ment, the Road would be ſo much croud- 
ed, that none could get forward. Honour 
then all Men, even thoſe of the meanoſt 
Orcupations: Take in, with a comprehen- 
ſive, View, the whole Chain of the rational 
World, where, though the Links may be 
diſproportioned in their Size, yet the leaſt 
ſerves to ſtrengthen and ſupport the great- 
cſt, and both, by depending upon, and aid- 
— each other, keep the whole Contexture 
from falling aſunder, 

2dly,. As you ought not to conceive a. 
Diſtaſte for any Map, or Body of Men, 
upon the Account of a different Profeſſion; 
ſo neither ſhould you, becauſe they are f 
2 different Perſuaſion, Sect, or Party. 

Suppoſing . yourſelf. in the right; you 
pity cor poreal Blindneſs; why ſhould you 


not 
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1 not likewiſe compaſſionate, inſtead of being d 
angry with, the Blindneſs of the LDiders N 
1 ftanding, when it cannot diſtern certain ces F 
ligious Truths? I know no Reaſon but d: 
this, which reſolves itſelf into Pride; that in 
the corporeally blind own themſelves tobe pl 
fo, but the blind in Under/tanding main M 
tain, that we labour under that Diſtempa W 
and not they. Now we are not ſo: tho- 
roughly convinced, that our Underſtanding tat 
and Way of Thinking is perfectly right; in try 
all Points, as that we have the full: Enjoy- 24 
ment of our Eye-fight :- And this makes us Tl 
ſo angry with the one, while we pity the exc 
other. Enſure your own Salvation as much dif 
as you can, but do not think hardly of all 
thoſe; who differ from you even in funda- Me 
mental Points, much leſs conſign them Lat 


over to Damnation. Our bleſſed Saviour, 
who diſapproved the Worſhip of the Sama- 
ritans, as appears from his Convet ſation 
with the Samaritan Woman at the Well, 
yet ſingles out, in his beautiful Parable, 
one of that Nation to do a generous /A@i- 
on to the wounded Traveller, on Purpoſe, 
one would think, to obviate this contracted 
Turn of Mind, and to recommend thoſe 


to our Love, whoſe religious Notions: we 
me 
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diſlike.” Whether a good Man, Who is a8 f 
Miſbelie ver in ſome Points, without any _.,v 
Faultineſs or Irregularity of Will, will be 
damned for his erroneous Way of Think- 
ing, may be a Queſtion among ſome Peo- 
ple; but I think it admits of none, that a 
Man will be damned for an uncharitable 
Way of Thinking. 

4dly, You muſt not paſs a hard precipi- 
tate Cenſure upon a whole Nation or Coun- 
try. Can any Thing good come out of Na- 
2areth ? was a low, confined, ungenerous 
Thought: Goodneſs is not /imited to, or 
excluded from, any Place: The Good are 
diffuſed throughout all Nations, all Sects, 
all Perſuaſions, all Ranks and Orders of 
Men. True Charity ever dwells with a E 
Largeneſs of Soul, which takes in all Man- BH 
kind, fincerely wiſhing, that all, who are = 
in any material Error, may embrace the 
Truth; and all, that embrace it, may hold 
a pure Faith in a pure Conſcience. And I 
queſtion whether a generous ſpirited Way 
of Thinking, a noble and exalted Ardor 
of Soul, with ſtrong Paſſions, which ſome- 
times tranſport a Man into Exorbitances, be 
not, upon the whole, much more com- 
mendable; than an inſipid Regularity, a 
flat 


W 


Sz x 0% flat Correftneds of Life, 
a dull Tenor, without ever 
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which creeps om ĩn 
overflowing; 


with too little Spe ho, any Heights 


in Virtue; too languid 'Paffions to be guilty 
of any Vice: Juſt as the Ce 
have preferred the dublime in Writing, With 
a great many Inaccuracies and Irequaliths, 
to a middling Stile, though very altes, 

In ſhort, true Charity te to deteſt 
but Vice; and to deſpiſe nothing but 
tracted, illiberal Notions, which would c. 
fine God's Favour, and moſt certainly Uthit 
our Affections, within 'a narrow Citele, 
Form as amiable Sentiments as you can; of 
Nations, Communities of Men, und Indi- 
viduals. If they are true, you do then 
only Juſtice; if falſe, though yo 
nion does not alter their Nature, and 
them lovely ; you yourſelf are more lovely, 
for entertaining ſuch Sentiments. When 
you feel the bright Warmth of a Temper 
thoroughly good in your own Breaſt, you 


will /ze ſomething good in every one about 


you, It is a Mark of a Littleneſs of Spl- 


rit, to confine yourſelf to ſome "ring 
Part of a Man's Character; a Man of g&* 


nerous, open, extended Views, will 
the whole of it; without which he cannot 


paſs 
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paſs. a right Judgment on any Part. 


for Oo ͤor three particular Actions; as 
knowing, that Man is a changeable Crea- 
ture, and will mot ceaſe to be ſo; till he is 
upited to that Being who is the fame ye- 
flerday, to day, aud for ever. He ſtrives 
to gutde his Friends in good Offices, and 
overcame, his Enemies. by them. He thinks 
he then receives the greateſt Injury, wheri 
he returns and revenges. one: For then he 
is gui game of Evil. Is the Perſon young 
who has injured him? He will reflect, that 
Inexperience of the World, and a Warmth 
of - Conſtitution, may betray his unpractiſed 
Years into ſeveral Inadvertencies, which a 
more, advanced Age; his own good. Senſe, 
and. the. Advice of a judicious Friend, will 
correct and reQify, Is he old? the Infir- 
mities of Age, and Want of Health, may 
haye ſet an Edge upon his Spirits, and made 
him /eak unadviſediy with his Lips. Is he 
weak and ignorant? he conſiders, that it is 
a Duty incumbent upon the wile to bear 
with thoſe that are not ſo. Te. ſuffer Fools: 
gladly, fays St. Paul, ſeeing ye yourſelves 
are. wiſe, And next to the wiſhing all 
Mankind his Friends, he wiſhes that fach 

Vor. IL G only 
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will not arraign.a Man's general Conduct 
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5e only, were his Adverſaries. In ſhort, he 
—judges of himſelf, as far as he can, with, 

the ſtrict Rigor of Juſtice; but of others, 
with all the Softenings of Humanity 
From charitable and benevolent Thoughts, 
the Tranſition is unavoidable to - charitable; 
Actions. For wherever there is an inex- 
hau ſtible Fund of Goodneſs at the Hean, 
it will, under all the Diſadvantages of Cict 
cumſtances, exert itſelf, in Acts of ſuhſtan- 
tial Kindneſs. He, that is ſubſtantially 
good, will be doing good. The Man, that 
has a hearty determinate Will to he:ghans 
table, will ſeldom put Men off with the 
mere Will for the Deed. For a fingers, 
Deſire to do Good implies ſome U deaſi 
neſs, till the Thing be done: And Uneas 
ſineſs ſets the Mind at work, | and; puts it 
upon the Stretch to find out a thouſand 
Ways and Means of obliging, which will 
ever eſcape the Unconcerned, the Indiffe- 
rent, and the Unfeeling. 1 
The moſt proper Objects of your, Baus: 
ty are the Neceſſitous. Give the ſame Sum 
of Money, which you beſtow on a, Peron 
in tolerable Circumſtances, to one in EN 
treme Poverty; and obſerve, what a Wide 
een of Happineſs is produced 
In 
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In the latter Caſe it is like giving à Cordial Sv 
to à fainting Perſon's! in the former It is like! ñ˖„ 
giving Wine to hing who has already 
quenched His Thirſt. Mercy is ſraſonuble 
in Nine of Aflickion, like Clouds of _ 
in the Time of Drought. | 
And among the: Variety of i 
Objects, none have a better Title to our 
Compaſſion; than thoſe, who, after hav- 
ing taſted the Sweets of Plenty, are, by 
ſome undeſerved Calamity, obliged, with- 
ont ſome charitable Relief, to drag out the 
Reminder of Life in Miſery and Woe 
who little thought they ſhould aſk their 
daily Bread of any but of God; who, af- 
tet a Life led in Affluence, cannot dig, and 
are aſhamed to heg. And they are to be 
relie ved in ſuch an endearing Manner, with 
ſuch a Beauty of Holineſs, that, at the ſame 
Time that their Wants are ſupplied, their 
Confuſion of Face may be prevented. 
There is not an Inſtance of this Kind in 
Hiſtory ſo affecting, as that beautiful one 
of Bous to Ruth. He knew her Family, 
and how ſhe was reduced to the loweſt Ebb: 
When therefore ſhe begged Leave to glean 
in his Fields, he ordered his Reapers to let 
fall ſeveral Handfuls, with a ſeeming Cate- 
G 2 leſſneſs; 
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rox leſſneſs ; but really with a ſet Deſigu, that 
— he might gather them up without being 


aſhamed. Thus did he form an arten! 
Scheme, that he, might give, without. ihe 
Vanity and Oſtentation of, giving; and Joe 
receive, without the Shame and, Qonfufpu 
of making Acknowledgments. Taks; the 
Hiſtory in the Words of Scripture, as it: is 
recorded in the Book of Rutb. Aud u 
ſoe wwas riſen up to glean, Baag commamlied 
his young Men, ſaying ;, Let ber glean eugn 
among the Sbeaves, and rebuke; hier, Wot, 
and let fall alſo ſome, of the Handfulsggf 
Purpoſe, and leave them that ſhe, may-giran 


them, and reproach her. not. This, MS mot. | 


only doing a good Action; it was doing 

it likewiſe with a good Grace. % 
It is not enough we do no Harm , that 
we be negatively good; we muſt do, Goody 
poſrtive Good, if we would enter into deifes 
When it roll have been, as) good. fax / the. 
World, if ſuch a Man had never liyedurit 
would perhaps have been, better., fx Rai 
if, be had never been born. A: ſcanty For- 
tune may limit your Bengſicence, ang 
uy it chictly to the Circle of eur Dec 
, Relations and Neighbours ; hut, let 


=_ Beuevoleuce extend as far as Thoyght, 
t lt 11614100) 


World: Juſt as it may be only In Y0r 
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can travel, tõ the utmoſt Bounds of the one 
Power to beautify the Spot of Ctound that 

lyes hear and cloſe to you; but you could 

wiſh, that, as füt as your Eye can reach, 

the whole Proſpect before you was chearful, - 
that every Thing diſagreable was removed, = 
and every Thing beautiful made more ſo. 


I have dwelt ſo long upon this laſt Vir- = 


tue, that I have not Time to diſcourſe up- _ 
on the reſt. One Duty, however, I ſhall 4 
juſt touch upon, which will engage us 
to Performance of all the reſt; and that 
is, frequent Self. Examination, or Self-Re- 
fletion. he Rb 

We need not Jook far to meet with Per- 
ſons who, though they have a competent 
Knowledge of the World, know not what 
manner of Spirit they are of; condemning 
the Want of Charity in others with all the 
Acrimony, Fierceneſs and Uncharitableneſs 
imaginable ;/'cenſuring People for the De- 
fect of Candour and a Sweetneſs of Diſ- 
poſition, with that mercileſs Keenneſs and 
Eagernels of Spirit, which ſhews them to 
be, whatever others are, in the very Gall 
F Bitterneſs, Now the Uſe of ſuch an 
Obſervation, is not ſo much to arraign them, 


WY as 


86 On Faith, Benevolence, 86) 
se ag to ſuſpect yourſelf! For he never kh. 
= —— himſelf rightly, "who never ſuſpected hinic 
3 ſelf. We ſeldom have that Charity which 
| covers u Multitude f Fuult in our Neſgh- 
bours; and we much ſeldomer want that b 
Se Love which covers a Maltttuendf t 
Faults in ourſelves. ' The Truth "is; the 0 
Bulk of Mankind do not refle& upon whit I 
they do. There could not be ſo many u a 
kind Things ſaid or done, and ſo many kind bf 
In 
N 


I 
Pg 5) . 
— 


ones omitted by thoſe, who are not vwoulldf 
a Senſe of Religion; if they took à Surdey 
of every Thing that paſſed. What is in- ye 
deed notorious, extraordinary, und b, nc 
the common Road in our Conduct, WII en- 
gage our Attention: For what is n6t6tious 
and glaring, forces itſelf upon our Obſer- 
vation: But upon what is common,” ordins- 
ry, and frequent, in our Intercourſe With 
one another, we ſeldom reffect at all, of at 
leaſt very tranſiently. Single Acts of Sin 
may be owing to ſome violent Sally of Nu 
Jon; but a continued Courſe of Sinning; in 
any one Inſtance, muſt be owing to Ne 
Deceit, occaſioned by Want of SelflRe. 
flection. For a Man cannot conſtantliy Al- 
low himſelf in the Practice of what he Con- 
ſtantly condemns, Without Self. Reflection 
a Man 


On Fail, Benevolence &c, 87 
Man may have ewery Vice under the Sun, S* 17 an 
without kngwing he has any provided he 
has i, not in a h1gh Degree. 5 V | 

Canſider not what the World thinks of 
ſuch a Crime, but what it is in itſelf. For 
the World, in Matters of Opinion, is ſway- 
ed: more by Authority than Argument; in 
Matters of Practice, by Example than Rule; 
and in few Things is governed by pure Rea- 
ſon only. Are you as apprehenſive of a 
Miſtake, as cautious not to take wrong 
Meaſures, as vigilant and circumſpect in 
your grand Concernment, that of your eter- 
nal Welfare; as you would be in Caſes on 
which your Life and Fortune depended ? 
If you are, you will ſeldom act amiſs: If 


* you are not, you ſhew that a worldly Tem- 
4 per prevails more with you, than the Hopes 
ch of God's Favour, and the Defire of Salva- 
At tion. Many excellent Books are written, 
I many weekly Lectures are continually ſound- 
af. ing in our Ears, with all the Strength of 
fn Reaſoning, and Beauty of Eloquence, to 
72 perſuade us to What? one would think 
N. it ſbould be ſomething ſeemingly hurtful and 
YN. diſaduantageous to us, No, no ſuch Thing. 
ü- It is only to perſuade us, what, one would 
Hon think, is no difficult Matter, and yer js the 
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88 On Faitb, Bantwolance & 
SEA on moſt, difficult of all. that we would not 
> make qurſel ves eternally miſerable, that ue 

would endeavour after Eutrnal Happrucjf. 
For one, that periſhes ſor Want of know- 
ing his Duty, there are Numbers, whom 
loſt for ever, for Want of ſeriouſlyi conh- 
dering it, and laying it to Heart.) Hut: 
am perſuaded better Things of yauyy my 
Brethren; you will reflect, that if thtroſbe 
not another World, there is ſcarce any bing 
worth Living for here; and if there be, aut 
main Concern in This, 4 is to fit oui{Elves 
for That. ooh ylbib 
| 1326 vibas 
But this brings me, 14h, and: uaſtly, 
To conclude with a ſbort Addreſs to] you. 
It ſignifies little, what Notions, a Per- 
ſon ſo obſcure and undiſtinguiſhed as: lat, 
entertain. But fince ſeveral Perſans haue 
been, without juſt Grounds, ſuſpectedcof 
believing differently from what they profth, 
and to have an inward Doctrine, which they 
reſerve to themſelves, or communicate oni 
to ſome few ſelect Friends; I here detlare, 
in the Preſence of God, that I am fully 
perſuaded of the Truth of Chriftianityg atsl 
the important Doctrines thereof, whichal 
haye, during the Space of nine Vearsu oft 
inculcated 


t 


* 
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inculdated to/youg? that I ehuſe to five, and $5 xm ox 
hope to dit in that Perfoafion ; that, after 


Ming desde tee molt caufdehäble Docks 


that have beet wrote againſt it, I do not 
know any Objectſon; but what has received 
repeated and ſatisfactory Anſwers.” A tho- 
rough Chriſtihn in Principle, I wiſh I were 
as good a one in Hy Practice; and then 1 
#honld; in ſole, Meaſure, deſetve that Ap- 
probation, with which you have r 


me. isch u bas 


I heartily thank you, that you * can- 


didly overlooked my numerous Defects, 
kindly accepted my well-meant Endeavours 
to\ſerve:you;\ both from the Deſk and from 
the Pulpit; and, what is more, generoufly 
entouraged / them," And, to your other 
Obligations, which you have conferred' on 
me, be pleaſed to add this, which will be 


the greateſt Obligation of all, viz, to make 


Me, in ſome Degree, inſtrumental to your 


Salvation, by deliberately weighing A I 
have laid down,” 


They are the laſt Words of a deparüng, 
though not a dying Friend; and let them 
therefore make à ſuitable Impreſſion. Quit 
not your Religion, your Truſt in God, your 
Virtue, for any Pleaſure or Profit, which 

this 
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$120 this World can give, for the World/itfelf. 
Por all the, Profit and Pleaſure this World 


can give, this World itſelf may ſhortly, be 
nothing to you: But Religion and Virtue 


will make you happy, when Life's id 


Employments, and it's idler, Follies, When 
the World, when Time ſhall be no more. 
Falſe Friends will forſake you, and trug 


Friends may either leave you through ger 


ceſſary Avocations, or they may be diyiged 
from you by Death: Falſe Friends wil 


ſtand afar off in the Day of Trouble, a 


even true Friends can, in ſome Caſes, n¹¹ 
only oking upon your Miſery, afflicted in- 
deed in all your Affliction, but without, apy 
Power to eaſe your Calamities : But God 
is a preſent Friend, infinitely powerful and 
good, in all Caſes, at all Times, in all 
Places; He is able to hear us, whereſpever 
diſperſed; and to relieve us, howſaever 
diſtreſſed: Almoſt every Thing may, ſepar 
rate us from other Friends; But zeither 
Life nor Death, nor Principalities, nur 
Powers, nothing but Sin, can ſeparate us 
from Him, and the bleſſed Influences, of 
his Profence oof th 

Some there have — here, and ſame 
there are here, to whom I am in a parti- 
2 cular 


On Faith," Beusbolenee, Ke. gf 

cular Manner indebted; from whom I have 8 ay on 
received Obligations much greater than my — 
Expectations, and only not fo great as their 
enlarged Souls and generous Inclinations to 
do me Good. Some, of whom almoſt eve- 
ry one ſpeaks well; and few or none can 
ſpeak” ſo well as they deſerve, It is a Plea- 
ſure even to be obliged to Perſons of their 
Turn,-4vho give liberally, and upbraid not; 
a Pleaſure only not ſo affecting as that 
(which! is ber my Abilities) of obliging 
them. 

Injuries I do not remember, that I have 
received any from any of this Place: And 
for whatever Kindneſſes you have done me, 
may God reward you ſevenfold into your 
Boſom. And I do not queſtion but he 
will reward you : For they were deſigned 
to cheriſh and countenance Worth and 
Learning ; though beſtowed on me. My 
Relation to you, as a Paſtor and Teacher, 
is now upon the Point of expiring ; but 
there is one Relation, which will always 
| ſubſiſt, and that is, of your affectionate 
and fincere Wellwiſher: Whatever Diſtance 
of Place may be between us, I ſhall rejoice 
to hear of any Good that befals you, and be 
; heartily ſorry for any Diſaſter that affects 


r you, 
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Sznmon you. My Prayers, my beſt Wiſhes (alas! 
md what can I ſay or do more ?) ſhall always 


be yours: For I am ſtill yours lincerely i in 
all good and Chriſtian Offices. 722 
Finally, Farewel, my Brethren; To 
God's Grace 1 commend you. May he 
grant you everlaſting Welfare, and as much 
Health and temporal Proſperity as is conſi- 
ſtent with your everlaſting Welfare ! May 


your Souls, while you live, improve in eve- 


ry Chriſtian Grace; and when ye die, may 
they be preſented without a Spot before the 
Throne of Grace! May God prote& you 
with his Power, guide you with his Coun- 
ſel through the ſeveral Stages of Life, and 
after that receiye you into 1 


SERMON 


S ERM ON IV. 


The Nature and Duration of future 
Puniſhments conſidered; and the 
Goodneſs of God fully vindicated; 

as to that Article againſt the prin- 


[30G 


. Cipal O epos of ſome late Wri- 


10 7: MATTHEW XXVI. 24. 


1 "had been 8904 for that Man, if be bad 
not been born. N 


HES E Words are ſpoken of Ju- SAN 
5 4 — 
das Iſcariot, but they are applica 


ble to every unrelenting Criminal; 

and the Senſe gf them is, Whoever lives 
abandoned, and, dies impenitent, ſhall find 
his Miſeries in the whole Extent of his Be- 
ing to overbalance the Enjoyments he has 
had fo far, that it had been happy for him 
not to have been at all; it being better not 
to be at all, than to be ſo miſerable as he 
WOMAA? 8 ſhall 
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Syd ſhall be: Or; in other Wordt, Antihila- 
— ton, though not a Bleſſing in · its lf ii (1 

comparatively with the Tbrments which/he 
ſhall endure; ne mIM. 10 vida: IHA beiin 
This is the plain enpreſs authentie De 
claration of no leſs a Perſoh, than bur bleſoi 
ſed Saviour; and it ſcems to overthrow the 
Opinion of Origen, 'who' imagined; \thay? 
the Damned" ſhould be admitted to eveilaſtd⸗ 
ing Happineſs after a determined PE oer 
Woe, For then it could-not have bee 
ſaid with any Truth, that the gunb of theilt 
Miſeries ſhould exceed their Pleaſupeil g 
ſince an eternal Happineſs would our ẽ, I. 
any finite Torments. Annihilation would. 
not have been, in the true Eſtimate f 
Things, a Bleſſing to thoſe, who wert cr 
tain of an exceeding and everlaſting Weight 1 
of Glory. It would be good for that Man whe 
to be born, who ſhould ſome time or other of, 
be happy for ever. ” 211 uch ,boamutanq 
In the Proſecution of this SubjeR ped» 
poſe,” z nas a Hold ads 
Alone, = 01 290b 
17. To conſider the Duration of fututs 
Puniſhments : 19v91E ww 108 
TH; To ſet forth * Nutors of theme 
IIIa, To make ſomepraRical Infertnbes/ 
As 


of future Run: ſbments confidered. 
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Aste the %, WA Dugation af fu- 821er 


ture Puniſhments. 

When God ſhall ſet dl *** 3 u- 
nited Aſſembly of Men and Angels, 
Hammony and Conſiſtency of his Providence, 
from the firſt Birth of Time to it's laſt Pe- 
riod:; vit-is to be humbly hoped, that mer- 
ciful Abatements will be made for unavoid- 
able Temptations, to which Men have been 
expaſed by their Situation in Life; for the 
Want of a regular and virtuous Education, 
Gen And: perhaps ſome Part of what is 
called mora ] Evil, may be, in the Eye of 
him, Who |4noweth whereof we are made, 


native Impetuoſity of ſome Men's original 
Complexions, and to the unactive Coldneſs 
of other Men's natural Tempers, which, 
whether they could wholly get the better 
of, God only knows. It may be-likewiſe 
preſumed, that the Number of the Damn 
ed will bear no more Proportion to that | of 


the Bleſſed; than a Workhouſe or a Priſon. 


does to the whole Extent of a large King- 

Nut 10 nonmdt 
But whatever gracious Allowances may 
be made, it is an expreſs Scripture Doctrine, 
that the Wicked l go away into everlaſt- 
ing 


nothing but natural Evil ; as owing to the 


. 


the 
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[| en! ing Fanta, but the Righteous inta Life 


\ oh. eternal. 9 
Let us \ fippole, that NMankiad Nrrg 0 


live here for ever: Let us ſuppoſe that 
ſome of them were become abandoned, and 
zncorrigibly bad: Would it be any ung 
fiable Severity to confine. Them for. wer in 
Priſon, that they might not ſeduc 
13 noy the reſt of the Creation; or even q 
= flict poſitive Puniſhments upon them ing 
their Confinement, adequate to their. O 
fences, in Order to deter others? It 3s, n 
therefore to ſuppoſe, that the Saul is . iner 
0 dove Nature deſigned for an 1 
ration; that thoſe, who are conſigned to 
4 everlaſting Miſery, are ſuch. as by a,canty 
1 nued Courſe of Sinning have ſo diſabled all 
| the Powers of the Soul, that it is m 
impoſſible for them, without the extraotdi- f 
nary Grace of God, to ceaſe from Sinninga 
|| And then if it be 20 Inju/tice,..as undoubts 
| edly it is not, that every Sinner ſhould be, 
a Sufferer ; there can be no Injuſtice, thas, 
every habitual, eternal Sinner, ge be 
an eternal Sufferer, 
This Conſideration, I think, = Won - 
 ® | the Force of the Objection, vi. That ther 
= 1s no Proportion between temporary. ſhy 
vn 


F Frfrag erg. 


of future Puniftments tonfidered. 


and eternal Puniffmients, But, finte ſome 3" 
have laid great 'Streſs upon it, I ſhall con 


ſider it further. 

1f, Let it be conſidered, that though 
Crimes be temporary, with Reſpect to the 
Time in which they are committed; yet 
the Defilement and Habit contracted by a 
Repetition of Crimes is, if we die in a 
State of Tmpenitence, eternal. And as e- 
ternal il Habits are the Source of eternal 
Torments ; it will follow that the Impe- 
nitent have entailed upon themſelves ever- 
laſting Miſery. If, when Death has cloſed 
the Scene, there be no Aftergame to play; 
if all Overtures of Grace then ceaſe; if 
Vice be 
ble Characters; if be that is filthy, muſt be 
filthy fill; then it is an undeniable Conſe- 
quence, that he, who can never ceaſe to 
be wicked, can never ceaſe to be miſera- 
ble. The veteran Sinner is ſteeled againſt 
all Impreſſions, and the Miſer does not 
ceaſe to love this World with all his Soul, 
and wirb all bis Strength, even when he 
ſtands juſt upon the Verge of another. 
How often have we ſeen Men that, how- 
ever inconſiſtent in every Thing elſe, have 
been very conſiſtent in obeying one ruling, 

Vor. II. H habitual 


upon the Soul in indeli- 
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The Nature and Duration 
habitual Paſſion from firſt to laſt? Nay, 


woe have ſurprizing Inſtances upon Record, 


beſides that of a dying Miſer, that even at 
the Cloſe of Life, the grand and impor- 
tant Criſis, that is to determine a Man's 
Happineſs or Miſery; even then this ruling 
Paſſion would bear no Rival, no Compe- 
titor, near the Throne. Even then, like 
a domineering Favourite, who has long 
maintained the Aſcendant ; it would not, 
for Fear of being ſupplanted, admit any 
Thing to his Death-Bed, but what coun- 
tenanced it's Intereſts, and 'was ſubſervient 
to it's Orders. What our Saviour bt; 
St. Peter, may be applied to an old h; 

tual Sinner. When thou waſt young, T 
girdedft thy ſelf, and went whither thou 
wouldſt , but when thou art old, pM 


ſhall bind thee, and carry thee whither thou 


wouldft not. His Sins ſhall bind him, and 


carry him into Captivity, He will be . 
to think, if he thinks at all to the Purpo 


Why bad I not the ſame Sentiments Te 
young, as I have now? or why have I 
not now the ſame vigorous Strength, which 

I had then, to break my Bonds afunder ? 
Thus often in this World Habits ſeem 
to be incorporated into the Soul, and to be 
2s 
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as ĩt were Parts of our Selves ; And if N 
carry our Enquiries farther, with the Light 
of Revelation in our Hands, we ſhall dif 
cover, that they are for ever rooted in the 
Mind in the next World. St. Paul, in 
the xiiith Chapter of his firſt Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, diſcourſes upon Charity, not 
as an occafional Af, but as a ruling, fand- 
ing Principle, If I grve, ſays he, all my 
Goods ito feed the Poor, and have not Cha- 
rity, it profiteth me nothing : i. e, Though 
I ſhoulk iſe ſome occaſional Acts of 
Charity, e great; yet unleſs it be a 
ſettled Principle, it will be of no Avail. 
Well; what becomes of this habitual Cha- 
rity ? Charity never faileth ; but whether 
there be Prophecies, they ſhall fail; whe- 
ther there be Tongues, they ſhall ceaſe 
whether there be Knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh 
away. That is, Prophecies, Languages, 
and our imperſec Knowledge, which is 
but Ignorance in Compariſon, - ſhall end 
with this World: But the Habit of Cha- 
rity ſhall, remain beyond this tranſitory Scene 
of Things, and accompany the Mind into 
Heaven, and there remain with it to all 
Eternity ; as immortal as the Sonl, and as 
txtenfive as the Creation. Now "if good 

H 2 + Habits 
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SE 8 Habits ſhall follow their Poſſeſſors into an- 
— other World, and there abide with fie ; 
then ill Habits will by Parity of of Reaſon do 
ſo too. 

This appears farther” from the a 
thoſe Angels, which ' Rept © not their firſt 
Eftate, Could any Thing have redu&d 
thoſe accurſed Spirits to a State of Submiſ. 
fion to their Maker; one would Have 
thought, the Fruitleſeſs of their former 
Attempt, the ſevere Vengeance they 
dy felt, and the Dread of à much Nee 
that hung over them, if they perfilted'in 
their Wickedneſs ; and'the Hoke of d- 
gating their Doom, if they lied?! mi 
at leaſt have made them Paltvely client: 
But though they believe and rele Ne 
ſtill they go on to act contrary to | the 

viction of their own Minds ; ſtill they 3 
about ſeeking whom they may ewe "Rl 
they proceed in a State of Hoſtility to their 
Creator: So ſtedfaſt is Malice, 10 unech- 
querable is Pride. And this will be the 
Caſe of the Damned. For as the 
to be as the Angels of God; "the Bad Wil 

be as the Angels of Darkneſs. wor 
Whatever inborn Freedom of Mind de 
might have; an inbred, habitual Slavery 
I ie to 
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to depraved Affections, will, in Proceſs ofS*s xmow 
Time, deſtr oy. it: 7 „The Abilities may be non 


and the Powers of the Soul, as 
well as the Organs of the Body, fo far 
maimed, as to be incapable of anſwering 
thoſe,.yaluable Purpoſes, for which they 
were originally deſigned. Beſides, though 
we, may endeavour to get rid of thoſe out- 
ward Calamities, which are generally for- 
ced upon us, in Oppoſition to our ſtrongeſt 
Inclinatians; we ſeldom make it heartily 
our Buſineſs to remove thoſe inuard Miſe- 


ries, which we voluntarily bring upon our- 


ſelves... Thou gh we feel ourſelves unhap- 
py; yet as they are our own Chotce, we 
* and juſtify ourſelves in it, through 

the unrelenting Stubbornneſs of a corrupt 
Wil. Thus the Jealous, the Melancholy, 
the Envious, the Revengeful, dwell upon 
eyery Thing that may foment aud heighten 
their reſpective Paſſions, whatever Torments 
they, may labour under from them ; and 
ſhut out each Conſideration that may incke 
againſt them. A Man cannot practiſe Vir- 
tue, without effectually willing it: And 
how can he effectually il that, to which 
his Will, by a long vninterrupted Attach- 
ment to Vice, is utterly averſe ? þ lag 
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81 ox Conting nance in vicious Pleaſures i is A t 

sd, at iron Chalns are to the hy 
him, Who has lain long in them : 5 
Chains may be ſtruck Ulk, but the Can K 
and Ruſt, if they have eaten ipto the Fel 
will remain, and may difable him. ever 5 
ter. Juſt ſo worldly Pleaſures may Fr 
with this World; but the Pollution, an 
groſs Conception which they leave her 
hind, may continue to obſtruct the 'Free- 
dom of the Soul, and deſtroy it” 's native 
Energy . Now When the whole Benz 
the Soul ſtands the wrong Way, when Al 
our Deſires are rivetted to vicious Objects ; 
it 1s no hard Matter to foreſee, that Miſc, 
ry, eternal Miſery, muſt be the pls. 
able Reſult. aa 
Now where can be the Injuſtice t 
God ſhould ſuffer thoſe Evils to take. Place 
which a Man has brought upon kink 
by counteracting the Will of God? 
can be the Injuſtice, that thoſe boa 
for ever excluded from Heaven, 
a viciated Reliſh, have Aitqualifcd 475 


* Qui in id corporis ſemper ſuerunt et 
cum ſoluti ſunt, tardius ingrediuntur ut hiz vi iſerro 


und! multos annos fuerunt, Ciceranis dere de 
Hones : Pag 66, Editio Dev. . 
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ſelves for heavenly Bliss? As. Man was 811% 
the Creature of God's Hands, he: (WAS en 
abled and delighed to be a Partaker of 
Happineſs, and 2 Sharer of a bleſſed Im- 
mortality with bimſelf: But as he is an ha- 
bitual Sinner, and in that Reſpe&t the 
Creature of his own Hands, he has made 
himſelf eternally, miſerable, by thoſe Ha- 
bits, which are the Foundation of Hell, 
80 far, perhaps, you may be willing to 
allow, there is no Colour of Injuſtice : 
But this, you will ſay, does not account 
for the Perpetuity of pglitive Puniſhments 
for temporary Crimes. To which I an- 
ſwer, that even the Threats of eternal po- 
fitive Penalties are not the rigorous De- 
crees of mere Will and Pleaſure; they are 
ſo many kindly Forewarnings of the neceſ+ 
ſary Effects of a rooted A verſion to Good- 
neſs. For it may be neceſſary to ſecure the 
Happineſs of the Bleſſed, that, though the 
Good and Bad, like the Wheat and Tares, 
are blended. together here ; they ſhould, at 
the End of the World, be finally ſevered 
the one from the other. It may be ne- 
ceſſary, that if every Region of Toy and 
Comfort throughout the Creation be peopled 
with uneffending Beings ; the deſperately 
H 4 Wicked 
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Wicked fhould be thruſt down (which ig . 
poſitive Putiſhment) into Places, where nd. 
Joy and Comfort dwells; and there foi eve# 
impriſoned; that theit Nancbur And Mu- 
lice might prey upon thetnſelves, lf be 
diſcharged upon their: Tellow-Crimitalsp 
which, if let looſe, might diſtutb the! iy6i 
nocent Part of the World. The Wivine 
Sanctions, you ſee then, are not the /Arbio 
trary Impoſitions of ſovereign Power; they 
are the genuine Reſult of infinite Wilde 
and Goodneſs, which, in Pity to the Uni 
verſe, has enacted them, that the Whole 
may receive no Detriment. And whatever 
other poſitive Pnniſhments may be ſuperd 
added; they will be exactly adjuſted to tit 
Demerits of each Offender. The Scriptute 
expreſsly declares, that the Wicked will be 
beaten with fewer or more Stripes, in Pro- 
portion to the different Degrees of thelr 
Wickednefs. ede o 
 2dly, Let thoſe, who infiſt ſo much 
upon it, that the Puniſhment is diſpropbr- 
tioned to the Crime; reflect, whethet they 
do not conſider Sin in one View, either ds 
to the Huct abſtractediy, or as to the Nine 


which the Perpetration of the Fact takes 
up; without conſidering it in all Views, 
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and; in all it's Conſequences; which yet 18 17% % 
the oι Way to form 2 true Judgment of 
the, Malignity, of, it. For the Puniſhment 
is hot diſproportioned to Sin, habitual Sin, 
if.icanſfidered;withr.all. it's numerous Train 
of illi Gonſequences ; the Conſequences be- 
ing ſuch, that if, unreſtrained it would ſoon 
inyalre the whole World in one promiſcu- 
ous: Ruin and Deſolation. It is true, one 
Man cannot do all this Miſchief, But then 
Oe Man, Who, for Inſtance, acts unjuſt- 
ly. contributes his Part to the Introduction 
of oniverſal Diſorder; and Miſery, If all 
ſhould/.a& as unjuſtly as himſelf, (and all 
bave as much Right as any one Man) the 
Foundations of the moral World would be 
quite out of Courſe, . Sin then deſerves the 
greateſt; Evil; becauſe it is oppoſite to the 
greateſt Good; the univerſal Intereſt of the 
World. f 
To explain this by a familiar Inſtance, 
one Perſon robs another of a ſmall Sum of 
Money; he is taken and ſuffers Death for 
the Fact: Now. what Proportion is there 
between the Puniſhment and the Crime; 
between depriving a Man of what he per- 
haps could very well pare, and depriving 
10 Perſon that dg i & his Life EM 
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i on off in this World? None at all, if we con- 
wy fider the Crime in this Ligbt only + But if 


we view it in all it's Tendencies, thiti the - 
Crime is adequate to the Puniſhment; *ſitite 
it tends to render Property, and what is va- 
luable in this Life, 'Precarivus, and 'to Tub- 
vert the Peace of Society. | & 
We know not, we cannot know, "how 
far the Conſequences of any one Sin may 
extend, how far the Influence of our Beha- 
viour may affect all that lye within the 
Sphere of our Acdivity, thoſe beneath is, 
and about us, our Domeſtics, Relations, 
and Neighbours. And theſe again may 
ſpread the Contagion farther. © Thoſe'thar 
are vicious in a leſs Degree, however they 
may blame the Corruption of the World in 
general, are acceſſary to that very Corrup- 
tion. It is here as in a Battle: Every Per- 
ſon who fled, is apt to ſhift off the Blame 
from himſelf, and to lay it upon his Fellow- 
Soldiers: But if each Perſon who gave Way 
had ſtood his Ground; what was a general 
Rout, would have been a complete Victory 
We may harangue as long as we pleaſe 
upon God's Benevolence. But nd Argu- 
ments can be drawn from it to ſoften the 
ſeeming Rigour of the divine Sanctions. For 
univerſal 
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univerſal Benevolence muſt conſult the Good 3's x1 0# 
of the whole; which can never be done by Cy. 


ahbating the Penalties threatened to Vice; 


and much leſs by removing all Apprehenſi- 
ons of ſuffering hereafter, and conſequently 
emboldening ickedneſs; but by awaken- 
ing careleſs Sinners, and ſtriking a Terror 
into determined Offenders. Whatever Sanc- 
tions are moſt effectual to compaſs this End, 
mult. be moſt agreeable to the Goodneſs of 
the diyine Legiſlator, who cannot promote 
the Happineſs of , the whole, without, ſe- 
curing the Obſervance of his Laws. If 
to annex ſuch Penalties be for the Good of 
the whole z then what is for the Good of 
the whole, cannot be Injuſtice to any par- 
ticular Perſon; fince the Good of each 
particular Perſon is naturally and originally 
wrapt, up in, and connected with, that of 
the whole, And there is a previous Obliga- 
tia upon every one that comes into the 
World, either ta do-thoſe Duties, or ſub- 


mit to thoſe Penalties, which preſerve or 


promote the general Happineſs, with which 
bis um was primarily interwoven. God 
would have enforced our Obedience to Him 
with /z/s Penalties, if leſs had been ſufficient, 
But it is plain, that leſs Puniſhments would 
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Sex MON HOt have anſwered the End; ſince even 
bose that he has denounced, do not, in 


many Caſes, check the Growth of Vice, 
and awe a wicked World into a Cart. 
ance with his Will. 

It is a Miſtake therefore, 8 
rous one too, to admit, as — late Wri- 
ters have done, of no penal Evils in the 
next World, but what terminate in the 
Benefit of the Sufferer, and are for the A. 
mendment of the immoral Agent. Upon 
that Suppoſition, there would be'-420;-Hel! 


properly ſpeaking ; there would only be a 


Purgatory : And the abundbned and incura- 
bly bad, who merit the greateſt Severity, 
would eſcape with abſolute Impunityi; be- 
cauſe no Puniſhment could produce an A 
mendment in them. Beſides, all Puniſh- 
ments, which come from God, have not 
even in this Life been intended for the Re- 


formation of the Criminal; ſome of them 


have been for the utter Exciſon and Ex- 
tirpation of the irreclaimable, when once 


they have filled up the Meaſure of: :theif 
Iniguities: Such were the Deluge, and 


the unprecedented Deſtruction of Feruſe- 
lem, not to mention many other Inſtances. 


Some 


F © OY ad on. 
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Some thete are; Who take Shelter in sz 17 


the Thoughts of Annihilation, and hope. 
or pretend to hope, chat God will-unercate 
the Soul, and deprivs it of Being. And is 
Annihilation then their only Hope? A ſad 
gloomy: Hope, and an horrid Conſolation ! 
To be as if they had never been, devoid of 
Conſciouſneſs, Senſe and Motion, to have 
all thoſe buſy Workings of the Mind, all 
thoſe active Thoughts, which wander 
through this World, and loſe themſelves 
agtecably in the next, loſt and ſwallowed 
up forever in utter Extinction of Being; 
is this their only Reſource? this, at which 
Nature, Which always ſtruggles hard for 
Self Preſervation, ſtarts back with Horror? 
Vet, alas f they are even cut off from 
this dreadful, this, I had almoſt ſaid, de- 


ſperate Hope. For if Annihilation be the 


only Puniſhment which ſhall be inflicted 


on Sinners; then all Sinners, however un- 


equal their Crimes may be, would be equally 


"puniſhed, If all were alike to be deprived 
"of Being; God would make no Diſtinctian, 


material Difference, 
between the greateſt and the leaſt of Sin- 
nemo 0 Vase 100 nu 


Farther, 
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2 Farther, the Soul is an uncompounded, 
wy immaterial Being, and therefore not cöt- 
ruptible as Matter is. Now if God has 
created the Soul in it's Nature im | 
then he cannot uncreate, or tender it ndr 
tal, without acting contrary to'the" fixed 
and ſtated Laws of Nature: But God n 
acts contrary to his ſtated Laws, 
upon ſome extraordinary Emergency. Well 
then, where is the extraordinary Occafibti? 
that the Deity ſhould ſuperſede his eln 
Laws, and put forth an immediate Act & 
Almi ohty Power, to reduce thoſe Sole to 
nothing, which he had empowered to ſubfilt 
for ever? How can it be expected, Hit 
He, who never annihilates the aff Particle 
of Matter, the leaſt inſignificant Atom, 
ſhould annihilate a ſpiritual sabe 
| Why a Set of obſtinately rebellious” Crea-. 
14 tures have plunged themſelves into Mike. 
I | ry, by wilfully, deliberately, and frequent- 
= ly breaking the Laws of Moraltty: , 
= | do they expect, that God will prevent 
= ' that Miſery, by breaking through the Lad 
= of Nature, which he has eſtabliſhed” upon 
= the matureſt Wiſdom for the Good of the 
4 whole? Hor 


h Yes, 
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Yes, ſay the Objectors: For he does not $** x 0n 

love to inflict ſelęſt and ungvailing Miſery yy 
upon his Creatures: And it is aſked, what 
Uk the Puniſhment of theſe unhappy Ob- 
can be of? To which I anſwer, that 
we, "whoſe Judgments are very ſhallow, 
muſt not pretend to arraign his Proceedings; 
which are ide the great Deep, This we 
may take for granted, that no Evil is ſuf- 
fered to continue in the Creation, but to 
prevent or avoid a greater. And the Con- 
tinuance of theſe Beings in their wretched 
Exiſtence may be of Advantage to let the 
World in general know the deplorable 
uences of an audacious Perſeverance 
in a wilful Rebellion to their Creator, and 
to confirm the Bleſſed in particular in their 
Happineſs. For the Bleſſed in Heaven are 
endowed with Freedom of Will. We 
know indeed, becauſe God hath promiſed 
it; that, - notwithſtanding this Freedom of 
Will, they will never fall from that bliſsful 
State, But whether the Reflection on the 
Puniſhment of the Wicked may not be one 
conſiderable Means, among others, to keep 
them invariably firm in an uninterrupted 
Practice of Goodneſs, and conſequently in 
an uninterrupted Enjoyment of Happineſs; 


3 this, 


— — — 


or vox this, I preſume, we cannot determine. In 
. God's Houſe, the World, there art mm 
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Manſons; and Variety of Beings mπνν l 
continue to people the Variety of : Apart- 
ments in the Univerſe,” after this Nur h 
diſſolved. Perhaps, as the Fall ofthe 
Angels is revealed to us; ſo theſe unkappy 
Sufferers may ſerve to give awakeningę No- 
tices to others, who inhabit ſome oer 
Part of the Creation, leſt they alſd Hl 
into the ſame State of Condemnation. de 
that as it will; God has a thouſand Ways 


of bringing Good, general Good, outer 


partial Evil, and making the Puniſhment 
of the Bad, as well as Happineſs of the 
Good, terminate in his own Glory, 
This may ſerve as an Anſwer'to thoſe, 
who aſk, why God would produce into 
the World Beings, whom he foreſaw'would 
be eternally miſerable? The Reply i obvi- 
ous, Why did he produce into the World 
Beings, that he foreſaw would be expaſed 
here to innumerable Misfortunes ? Why 
did he permit, what he could net but 
foreſee, temporal Evils ; ſuch as Volcanoes, 
Earthquakes, Famines, Plagues, Cc. But 
theſe temporary Evils, you will ſay, we 
productive of ſome — 9 
, 
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Well; if God may permit a temporary Bvil, N onN 
which he foreſaw; to take Place, becauſ 


prachactive of a» greeter temporary Good; 
why. may he nat permit an eternal Evil, 
;; whicl# he foreſaw, to take Place, becauſe 
-produCtive' of an eternal Good? Or vill 
„ Perſons demonſtrate, that no cterna! 
d:can reſult by God's infinite Wiſdom, 
from an eternal Evil? But there is a wide 
Diffetence between temporary and eternal 
Evils . It is granted: Yet the ſame Prin- 
ciple, which vindicates God's Ways with 
Men, as to temporary Curſes, acquits him 
likewiſe as to ſuffering eternal Evils, viæ. 
Fhat from both he can draw a much 
greater Good, and cauſe what is Evil re- 
ſpectiueiy to a few, to be abſolutely Good 
upon the whole, - | 
Knowing the Terror of the Lord, ſays 
St. Paul, we perſuade Men, Yet ſome 
very worthy Perſons, miſled, I conceive, 
by an Exceſs of Good-Nature, have weak- 
ened, inſtead of alarming, the Terrors of 
the Wicked. Thoſe good Men, who op- 
poſe this Doctrine, may have to do with 
others that are not ſo; and one would be 
glad to know, where they would, or indeed 
where they can ſtop. If eternal Puniſh- 
Vor. II. I ments 
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of SERMON ments be thought exceſſive by them, wall 


IV. | . 
dt others remonſtrate againſt a Puniſh- 


ment of a thouſand Years as of too long: 
Duration for the Sins of this ſhort Life? 
Nay, will not that of an bundtett Years, o 
fifty ; or indeed any given Space of Time 
that is con/iderable, be liable "to the fame 
Objection? There is no End of Fielding 
and one Conceſſion does but pahè the Way 
to another. When once the 7 \have given 
up the Eternity of Punifhm fits.) When 
once they have deſerted” that "PUR which 
was ſtrictly tenable; they may be dire 
backwards by thoſe, who will diſpute: 
ry Inch of Ground with them; till at lf 
they have not ſufficient Oround' left to 
ſtand upon. re 
And let them ſeriouſly reffect, wat the 
are doing. Whether at a Time, when th 
Torrent of Wickedneſs riſes Bigh, a 
makes every thinking Man beſides then 
ſelves afraid; whether at ſuch a FJunchure! 
be proper to break down, or "Tower thak 
Fences and Mounds, which” Keep but 
Overflowings of Ungodlinefs? Our Dei 
and Love, and Hope, fays à great Writs 
are not ſo apt to be vrought upon by f 
Promiſes of Rewards and Happineſs 
0 Tm : y 


though we have. loſt in a great Meaſure, 
the Guſt and; Reliſh of true Happineſs ; 
yet we. {till retain a . of Pain 
and Miſery. ** 

Celſus,, though. : a, profeſſed Enemy to 
Chriſtianity, vet commends the Chriftians 
for maintaining that che Good ſhould be 
happy hereafter; but the Unrighteous doom- 


When / fo Punipments ſtrictiy eternal: From 
uch ch, Opigion, fays he, neither let them, 
nor any n Mortal er *. But I 


proceed, ib 


dy, To. conſider the Nature of fande 
Puniſhments. 

Some there are, who will not . 
by Gad immediately and dire&#ly, by a 
tive Act, confers any Rewards upon 
rue, or inflicts any Puniſhment upon 
ce, here or hereafter. All the Penalties 
ind Rewards they admit of are ſuch, as 
aturally flow * our Actions. Thus 
ey make Hell to be nothing but a Re- 
norſe of Conſcience, an; inſeparable Atten- 
lat, as they think, on Wickedneſs, This 
" Clin apa origine Pag. 409, Editio Cantab. 

I 2 is, 
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our Fear is, from the Apprchenſion of. the er 


divine Piſpleaſure. For, 48 he obſerves, . 
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= | Sexu0*js, in Effect, to dethrone God as a Legiſ- 
| w———- lator, to weaken the Intereſts of Virtue, 
and to make dangerous Conceſſions in Fa- 
your of Vice, For, if this Scheme were 
| true ; then the greateſt Sinners would have 
| the leaſt Puniſhment, perhaps none at all : 
For the greateſt Sinners are hardened, | paſt 
all Remorſe, all Feeling, but that of Pain, 
Thoſe, on the other Hand, that have made 
the leaſt Advances in Vice, would bear the 
greateſt Puniſhment, as they would feel 
the moſt Remorſe. Whereas God moſt ab- 
= | hors, and conſequently will moſt ſeverely 
= puniſh, thoſe, who are ſo far from having 
= any Compunctions of Conſcience, that they 
= delight in Wickedneſs. 

k We have ſtanding Proofs of the Deluge 
to this Day. The Exuviæ of Sea Creatures, 
the numerous Beds of Shell-Fiſh, and other 
= Spoils of the Ocean depoſited on the bigh- 
F eſt Hills, found not only in Iſlands, but in 
Continents, where the Sea could never 
come, but by a Miracle, are ſo many in- 
conteſtable Demonſtrations and authentic 
Monuments of the Deluge; as that is an 
authentic Monument of God's Juſtice and 
Vengeance ; and that He, who cut off all 
the old World except eight Perſons, for 
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their Sins, is not a Being quite ſo eaſy ins 2x00 
Reſpect of Vice, as we may fondly imagine. 


In ſhort, the whole Univerſe witneſſeth, 

that a Deluge of Waters once overſpread 
the Univerſe. - And if even in this World, 
which is deſigned for a State of Trial and 
Probation, and not for an exact diſtributive 
Juſtice, proportioned to Men's ſeveral: Me. 
fits and Demerits, God could involve all 
Mankind, except ſome few, in one pro- 
miſeuous Ruin; what Puniſhments may 
await the Impenitent, when the laſt deci- 
five Day of Faftice and Judgment cometh ? 
May not thoſe Senſes, which God has cre- 
ated to be ſo many Jnlets of Pleaſure, be- 
come ſo many Avenues of Pain and An- 
guiſh? 

I know. ſome: have denied a local Hell. 
But it-is very clear from Scripture. Depart 
from me, ye Workers of Iniquity, into the 
Fire prepared for the Devil and his Angels, 
i. e. Depart from the Place, where I am; 
into that, where the Devil and his Angels 
are. And again, the Devils beſought our 
Saviour, that he would not command them to 
go out into the Deep; or, as it is in the Ori- 
ginal, into the Abyſs. It appears then, 
chat che Bad go from this World, where 
13 there 
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ELON, is only a Mixture of Er i re 


ene of mere Miſery, ee 

ment. If God, ho de e, to mon. 
cate Happineſs to as many Beings, as as. as. the U. 
niyerſe can conventently hold, . has, in Pur. 
ſuance of this Scheme, filled ef þ beauti 
ful and agreeable Province in Ren wit \ Crex 
tures ſuſceptive of Felicity i urſuit 
of Virtue and Perfection; 15 nt 
Conſequence is, that thoſe © cath n who 
have di/qual: fed themſelves 25 Hopping, 
muſt be condemned to diſmal and uncon 
fortable Manſions; from which, probabl, 
after the laſt Adjuſtment of Things, then 
will be no Outlet, nor Poſſibility of mak 
ing an Inroad upon the Reſt of * Crea 
tion. There will be a Congruity betwe 
the Nature of the Place, and t of tl 
Inhabitants, which will ſettle'th hem there 
and every one, like Judas, L , go to 
own Place, It is idle to diſpute, I eth 
the Fire denounced againſt the 7 entin 
be metaphorical or real. appel ft 1 Me 
taphor ; yet thoſe Metaphors, w | 

ſent Things of another World, do not? 
nerally exceed the Originals, or the Real 
of the Things deſigned to be ſhadomt 
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The Ingredients of future Puniſhment ** en 
ae partly poſitive, and partly the natural 


Conſequences of bad Actions, viz. Appe- 
tites ever craving and clamorous, but ever 
unſatisfied ; Tribulation and Anguiſh upon 
every Soul that doth Evil : An eternal Ba- 
niſhment from the bleſſed Preſence of God, 
and the Society of Angels, and ju/f# Men 
made perfect; and a Confinement to the 
Company of malicious Spirits, an everlaſt- 
ing Torment to themſelves, and ever tor- 
menting all about them. 

My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken 
ne? Our Saviour cried out, when he felt 
only a momentary and partial Eclipſe of the 
Light of the divine Countenance, But 
when a deep and genuine Deſpair ſaddens 
the Scene all around, without the leaſt 
beim of Light from any Point of Heaven; 
then —I was going to deſcribe the Miſery. 
But if Words can paint this Night-Piece 
of Horror, the Copy muſt be drawn by 
boſe, whoſe Unhappineſs it will be to be 
loo well acquainted with the Original. 
Here the Body preſſed down the Soul, and 
the earthly Tabernacle the Mind, that mu- 
upon many Things : But when the Soul 
tall be clothed with refined Matter, which 

ES” will 
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s 1e will not encumber her in her Operations; 

T ber whole Duration will be one cominued 
Stretch of Thought, without any Pauſe or 
Intermiſſion. And what a Miſery muſt it 
be to be thinking ſtill; and yet tqqchave 
little or nothing to think on, but endleſs 
Miſery? To be at once deprived of all 5 
ſual Delights, and cut off from the En- 
joyment of rational and ſubſtantial Bliſs, s 
a Miſery that we cannot now conceive, 
and may we never feel! 


That this may never be our Portion, let 
us, IIIa, Attend to ſuch practical Infer 
rences, as ariſe from what I have before 
laid Jown. 

1/t, Beware of evil Habits, It is im- 
poſſible to overcome entirely our irt Na- 
ture; and it is next to impoſſible to oyer- 


come long ſtanding Habits, which are our 


fecond Nature, To deſtroy the Power of 
Vice is like laying the Ax to the Root of the 
Tree: And it is not one Stroke, however 
vizorous, or one Endeavour, which will 
bring the Tree down, and roof it up; 
though it may contribute towards it : No, 
there. muſt be ſeveral repeated Strokes, and 
a continued Perſeverance, to gain the de- 


cif 
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cifioe 'Fretary over it, and to finiſh its Ru- Sf 
in; however deeply rooted. When gin has CA, 
had fon a long Time the Dominion oyer us, 
qur Reſolutions of Amendment will be, ac- 
cording to the beautiful Thought of St. 
Aruftzn; like the Endeavours of thoſe, who "= 
are trying ta wle out of a deep Sleep, into 
which they fink back again, overcome 
by the dead Weight, which hangs upon 
them. Take Care then of your Actions: 

Eyery evil Action is a Step towards an evil 
Habit; and every evil Habit is a Step to- 
wards: that bottomleſs Gulph, from which 
there is no Return. For when once ill 
Habits are rivetted in the Soul, you are 
miſerable for ever, by a Neceſſity of Na- 
ture; you have made yourſelf an Object 
incapable of Mercy, and indiſpoſed to re- 
ceive the Communications of the divine 
Favour. Let it be acknowledged that a 
fincere and thorough Repentance, implying 
an entire Change of the Heart, can never 
be too late ; but let it be likewiſe granted, 
that a late Repentance is very ſeldom in 
this Senſe fincere. If the Man were rein- 
ſtated in his former Health, Eaſe poſſibly 
might recant the Vows, that were made in 
Pain, as null and void. 


2dly, 
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2dly, As you are to avoid evil Habits, 


1 be ſure betimes to acquire good Habits, as 


the neceſſary Qualifications for Heaven, 
Some ſeem to think, that Religion conſiſts 
in ſome broken disjointed Atts of Piety : 
But let them not deceive themſelves : True 
Religion confiſts in the inuard Frame of 
the Mind, in the ſtanding Bent of the In- 
clinations, in ſettled Habits of Piety con- 
ſtantly reſiding in the Breaſt, and, as often 
as there is Opportunity, breaking. forth in- 
to outward Acts. Thus a Man ſhall think 
himſelf devout, if he now and then occa- 


fionally ſays his Prayers, and frequents the 


public Worſhip ; though he often abſents 
himſelf upon every flight Occaſion, upon 
no Occaſion at all. But let him not deceive 
himſelf: If he were really devout, he 
would have a Reliſh for Acts of Piety; 
his Heart would cleave ſtedfaſtly unto God, 
and then he would not neglect private or 
public Prayers upon frivolous Pretences, 
Thus again a Man ſhall think himſelf cha- 
ritable, becauſe he now and then performs 


_ occaſional tranſient Acts of Charity: But 


he alone is a charitable Man, who love, 
Mercy and Charity, and /boweth that he 


loves them, by the main Tenor and 2 
0 
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of his Actions; ; who, with a ſtrong Bene-S** 0" 
volence of Soul, is "glad to relieve proper wy 
Objects of Charity when he can; and ſin- 
cerely ſorry when he cannot. And yet the 
very. Sorrows of the Charitable give more 
ſub tantial Satisfaction than the Joys of the 
Selfiſh. . For Compaſſion for the Diſtreſt 
(a Sorrow of which the Charitable are moſt 
ſuſceptible) gives them to underſtand, that 
the habitual Diſpoſition of their Mind is 
right; And he, who does not feel that 
bveſy Diſpoſition within, muſt want a 
Pleaſure, the Abſence of which no other 
Pleaſure can counterbalance. He is a tho- 
roughly good Man who has often tried and 
found his Virtue genuine, and clear of all 
Oſtentation; who, inſtead of boaſting or 
complaining, loves to conceal the Good he 
does, and the {ls he ſuffers; who thinks 
that Happineſs ſcarce any at all, which is 
ſolitary and uncommunicated ; as Paradiſe 
was no Paradiſe to Adam, till he had a 
Partner of it. Till we have acquired an 
habitually-good Bent of Temper, we have 
not acquired thoſe Qualifications, which 
are the main Ground-work and Founda- 
tion of our future Happineſs : We are not 


meet to be Partakers of the Inheritance of 
the Saints in Ligblt. There- 
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Therefore, 3dly, Let us all conſider, 


. that our future Miſery or Happineſs depends 


upon our preſent Bebaviour. Our Happi- 
neſs in Manhood depends upon thoſe early 
Accompliſhments, which we have acquired 
in our younger Years. If that proper Secd- 
Time of Life be neglected, we muſt expect 
no Harveſt in the Autumn of it. Juſt fo 
our Felicity in another Life muſt be owing 
to the Preparations we make for it hers. 
And what we muſt be to all Eternit Will 
be the Conſequence of what we have" been 
in this World. an 
There is a certain 1 prevail- 
ing too much among us in Relation'to a 


future State, Men hve as cy 


profligately, as if they newer were to di 

this Life; and then depart this Life 2 
as much Stupidity and Hardneſs of Heart, 
as if they never were to e again. They 
ruſh unprepared into the Preſence” of the 
juft, the holy Legiſlator of the whole World, 
as inconſiderately and audaciouſly, as be 
Horſe ruſhes to the Battle, a Creature not 
capable of being frighted with Cottſequien- 
ces, becauſe incapable of reflefting upon 
them. God, ſay they, is all Goodneſs ; 
and therefore they dare to de what he muſt 


nereſſa- 
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neceſſarily hate, the very Reverſe of Him— 1 
all Wickedneſs : Not conſidering, that the WP 
Goodneſs of God ſhould lead them to Repen- 
tance. For God cannot love a Nature di- 
realy and habitually contrary to his ; and 
cannot but love what is in ſome Degree 
conformable to his Holineſs and Purity. 

Now what he loves muſt be for ever hap- 
py; and what he hates for ever miſerable. 
Let Men think or ſay what they will to the 
contrary ; it is Goodneſs which ought to 
make every immoral Agent afraid, a de- 
termined, impartial, univerſal Goodneſs in 

a Being, who, becauſe he is infinitely good, 
will inflict every deſerved Evil, which is 
productive of a prepollent Good; and will 
inflict zone, but what is productive of ſuch ; 
who will conſult the univerſal Intereſt, and 
not that of a "Yew incurable Members of the 
whole ſtupendous Body of the Univerſe. 

Such Men would do well to reflect, that 
Men even here in the natural Courſe of 
Things bring upon themſelves ſuch ill Ha- 
bits of Body, and Miſeries of all Kinds, 
that they can never extricate themſelves 
from, as long as they live. The Courſe 
of Nature is ſo eſtabliſhed, that Death alone 
ſometimes puts a Period to thoſe Ills, which 

they 
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82x00" they have plunged themſelves into by their 
wy Follies and Vices : If they were to live for 
ever, they would be probably miſerable for 
ever, by the ill Conſequences of their Sins, 
which take Place in a natural Way. - Naw 
whatever comes to paſs by the ſettled Courſe 
of Nature, is as much done by him, who 
appointed the Courſe of Things, and fre- 
ſaw every Conſequence that would ariſe 
from every Manner of Acting; as if he 
had immediately inflifted the Puniſhment” 
himſelf, And as the ſame God, who ap- 
pointed the Nature of Things here, is che 
God of the other World as well as this; 
may not ſomething like this come to paſs 
in that other State? May not the Im nl. 
tent be for ever lamenting thoſe Ills, . 
no Prudence can redreſs, no Patience 9 
ſupportable, and no Time put a Peri , 
I cannot conclude this Head, Wi 
wiſhing, that all of us may believe e Poor 
trine which I have here inculcated, to 15 
wue ; and that this Belief, with the. 
currence of other Motives, may have phe 
Effect, that none of us may feel it to be 
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The Nature, poſſibility and Truth, 
of a particular Providence ſet forth. 


PsALM CXIII. 5. 


Mo it "like unto the Lord our God, who 
hath bis Dwelling ſo high ; and yet hum- 
bleth himſelf to behold the Things that 
are in y and Earth ? 
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Sacred Writings, that they have ex- 

preſſed themſelves with more Juſtneſs 
of Thought concerning the Nature of God, 
than any other Compoſitions whatever. 
What the Vanity of Science falſely fo called 
has aſcribed to Nature, or to ſecond Cauſes 
excluſroely of the firſt, is by them reſolved 
into the Ymmzdiate Will and Providence of 
God. This is the trueſt Philoſophy, as 
well as the beſt Divinity. For what is 
Nature? is it an underſtanding Being? or 
kit not? If it be not, how can an unde- 
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Sx 10% fgning Being produce plain Notices of Cun⸗ 
2 and Defign ? If it be an Under- 

ſtanding Being, who acts throughout the 
Univerſe; then it is that great Being, whom 
we call God. And here I would obſerve, 
that no Words are more undetermined in 
their Signification, than thoſe, which paſs 
current in common Converſation, We ne- 
ver queſtion, but that we clearly underſtand 
what is daily in our Mouths, and therefore 
familiar to us: Whereas thoſe Words ate 
often mere Sounds, without Senſe, or any 
ſettled Signification, Thus few ſeem to 
know (though it is the only clear and de- 
terminate Meaning of it) that Nature th 


this Caſe means nothing, but the conflant 


and flated Operation of God upon Matter. 


We have no leſs Reaſon to beg our daily 


Bread of Almighty God, than the {/raelites 
had to pray for their Suſtenance, when 
they were fed with Manna from Heaven, 
For that a Handful of Corn ſhould multiply 
to a prodigious Degree, and that the Fields 
ſhould and ſo thick with Corn, that they 
ſhould laugh and fing, muſt be aſcribed to 
God, as well as that the Food of Angels 
was given from above to the 1/raehtes: 


And there is nv Reaſon why we own! the 
on 


= 
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one to be the Gift of God, and not _— oN 
other; but this, which is indeed no Rea. 
ſon at all; that what God does once, we 
acknowledge to be his Doing ; but what 
he does always, we therefore deny he does 
at all. His conſtant Works are become 
familiar to us, and conſequently make no 
Impreſſion upon us. 

The Generation of a human Body in the 
ordinary Way is no more to be accounted 
for by the Laws of Mechaniſm, than the 
Raiſing of a dead Body from the Grave: 
And the only aſſignable Motive, why we 
attributethe latter to the immediate Agency 
of God, and not the fornier ; is that the lat- 
ter is an tinuſual Operation of the Deity. 
If we ſaw Bodies commonly riſe from the 
Grave, as we do Corn from Seed ſown in 
the Earth ; we ſhould endeavour to ex- 
plain this Effe&, juſt as we do 'the other, 
from Philoſophical Cauſes excluſive of the 
Firſt. * 

No Beings, but what have Life and 
Senſe, can, in Propriety of Speech, be term- 
ed Cauſes : All other things being dead and 
unacti ve are only like Tools in the Hand 
of a Workman: And whatever we aſcribe 
to Matter a paſive Being, muſt be reſolv- 
Vol. II. K ed 
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or on ed into bis Will, who Wirth aner as an 
ny Inflrument.. 

But I need not infiſt upon. this Point 
any longer. For to deny a Providence in 
general, is, in Effect, to deny a God. If 
there be a God inveſted with the Attributes 
of infinite Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; 
Providence is nothing but the Exerciſe of 
thoſe Attributes, viz. his Wiſdom, Power 
and Goodneſs on the Creation in general, 
It cannot be ſuppoſed, that he will let thoſe 
Attributes lie dormant in Him in a State 
of Inaction, without exerting them at all. 
A general Providence then muſt be 
granted : But a particular Providence is 
clogged with ſome Difficulties, I ſhall 
therefore, to remove them, 


If, State the Doctrine of a particular 


Providence. 

Ildly, Shew the Poſſibility of it. 
IIIah, I ſhall prove the Certainty and 
Truth of it. 


IV:hly, Subjoin and conclude with ſome 
practical Reflections. 


I, Then, I am to ſtate the Doctrine of 
a particular Providence. 


1 1/, We 
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i, We muſt not expect, that God's par- S* xx on 

ticular Providence would interpoſe, where 

our own Endeavours are ſufficient. For 

that would be to encourage Sloth and Idle- 

neſs, inſtead of countenancing and ſupport- 

ing Virtue, Nor ought we to expect to 

be relieved from Difficulties and Diſtreſſes, 

into which our own Miſmanagement and 

criminal Conduct has plunged us. But 

when without any Fault of ours our Af- 

fairs are ſo perplexed and intangled, that 

human Aſſiſtance will be of no Avail ; then 

we muſt have Recourſe to God, that he 

would give us Viſdom to conduct us through 

all the Labyrinths and Intricacies of Life, 

Reſolution to grapple with Difficulties, and 

Strength to overcome them. In this Light 

the Prayer, which Toſephus puts into the 

Mouth of Moſes juſt before his Paſſage 

through the Red Sea, is very juſt and beau- 

tiful. Unpaſſable Rocks barred his Eſcape — bl. 

one Way, the numerous Hoſt of the Egyp- xz 

tians blocked up all others: Before him | -=_ 

| ſtood the Red Sea. In this Situation Moſes = 

juſt upon the Brink of Ruin applies himſelf 1 
thus to God: Lord, thou knoweſt that 

; * no Strength, Wiſdom or Contrivance of 

* ours can here be of any Significancy. It 
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oenone is in thy. Power alone to find out a Way 
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for the Deliverance of this People, 'who 
by thy Command and under thy Con- 
duct have left Exypt. Deſpalring 6f all 
other Ways, we flee to bee alone for 
Succour: Lord, let it "come" ſpbedily 
give us a full Proof of thy Almighty 
Power and Veracity. We are in great 
Straits, great and unſurmountable by ; 
but to Thee flight and inconſideruble. 
The Sea is thine and it obſtructs hr" 
Progreſs : The Mountains that ſhut us 
up, are thine too. Thou canſt divide 
this Sea, or turn it's Waves into tm 
Land, or make us find a fafe Paſſige 
through the devouring Deep.T 117 
Here was a Knot too hard for any hut 


the Deity to unty : and therefore the Deity 
deſcended upon the Scene to untavel the 
perplexing Difficulty. But in common 


Caſes the beſt Way is to rely u 


pon Provi- 


dence, as if all human Endeavours and Re- 
ſources were uſeleſs, as indeed they te, 
without it; and yet to exert gtir*Endea- 
vours as vigorouſly, as if Providence Would 
not interpoſe at all. For God will t 
fiitute his Power to ſuperſtue our Eridea 
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vours as to what we can do; He will only Sr xx 08 
ſupply, - what weicannot do. *. np 

24%, We muſt not expect that Provi- 
dence would ſo far conſult our private In- 
tereſt, as to counter work that of the whole. 
Thoſe general Laws, which are calculated 
for the Good of the Whole, may in ſome 
Caſes be detrimental to ſome few Perſons ; 
but in the Main are beneficial even to them. 
For if God ſhould upon no extraordinary 
Emergency for no prepollent Good deviate 
from his Laws ; the utmoſt Reach and Com- 
paſs of Thought would avail no more, than 
Childhood and Ignorance: All human In- 
duſtry and Fore/ight would be at a Stand, 
which depend on Things going generally 
on in a ffated Track, For there could be 
no Room for Coumſel, Deliberation and Fore- 
caſt, where there was no orderly Cunſtitu- 
tion, no ſettled Courſe of Nature. It would 
not ſignify to till the Ground, that we 
might reap the Fruits in duc Seaſon : There 
would be no Dependance upon the Ebbing 
and Flowing of the Waters at ſet Times, 
and ſo in a thouſand other Caſes: It is 
for the Intereſt even of that Man, who is 
uneaſy becauſe the Settlement of Nature is 
not changed in Compliance with his Wiſhes; 

K 3 that 
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r anon that God has given Things @ Law, which 
all not be broken upon every frivolous Oc- 
caſion. For if the Deity ſhould depart 
from his uniform Manner of Acting upon 
bis Application in any material Point; hy 
mould he not do ſo to gratify the Impor- 
tunity of other Perſons? The Conſequence 
of which would be, we ſhould live in an 
irregular disjointed World, where there 
would be no Harmony, no Order, no Law; 
but all would be Confufion and Anarchy. 
God can and does govern the "rational 
World, without ſubverting and unkiinging 
the Frame of the natural. | 
zaly, We are not to expect that Provi- 
dence upon our repeated Requeſts would 
grant what we imagine a Bleſſing; there 
being ſeveral Things which we think to be 
Bleſſings, that are not ſo upon the ole, 
or not ſo to us. And Providence is not 
like an indulgent Parent, who deftrbys the 
future Happineſs of his Children; by com- 
plying with their importunate Petitions, and 
removing their preſent Uneafmeſs.. 
We muſt diſtinguiſh like wiſe "between 
natural and fantaſtic Wants. Providence 
has generally made ample Proviſion for the 
former, but not for the latter. I 
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may befal good Men. All, that the Aſ- 
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thoſe Deſires, which are inborn, there are ſe-S* No 
veral which are inbred in us by early Cuſtom 


and by a Neglect of Reaſon: Such are thoſe 
of high and ſumptuous Food, of Honours 
and all the Pride of Life. Now every regu- 
lar Inclination, every Plant, which our hea» 
venly Father bath planted, he will take Care 
in Concurrence with our own Endeayours 
to feed and nouriſh., But we ourſelves, if 
we will not part with them, muſt main- 
tain thoſe ſpurious and illegitimate Deſires, 
which we have begot in ourſelves, There 
would; be as exa& an Adjuſtment of the 
Means of Subiſtence to the reſpectire Wants 
of the rational Creation, as there is to thoſe 
of the animal World; if Men unſatisfied 
with Neceflaries and Conveniencies had not 
made Life miſerable by acquired Uneaſi- 
neſſes and Cravings, In ſhort, we are got 
into a World, in ſome Meaſure, as it were 
of our own Modelling, inſtead of having it, 
as it came eriginally from God : We have 
introduced much Miſery and Diſorder by 
Luxury, Pride, Ambition, and by unna« 
tural Deſires. 

Nor muſt we, 4thly, hope, that Provi- 
dence will prevent every Calamity, that 
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dt aan on ſertors of a particular Providence contend 
wa for, is that, if he does not think fit to pre- 


vent it, he will either ſupport them under 
it, or reſcue them from it ; or make all 
Things, at the laſt Winding up of the 
Drama, work together for Good to them, 

who love him. To annex worldly Hap- 
pineſs conſtantly and univerſally to Virtue, 
and worldly Miſery to Vice, would lay too 
great a Biaſs and Reſtraint upon our Incli- 
nations ; it would over-rule the Will, and 
neceſſitate it to be virtuons. This Life 
would be no State of Probation and Trial: 

There would be no Temptation to Vice, 


when all the Advantages lay on the Side of 
Virtue, | 


IIaly, Having ſtated the Doctrine of a 
particular Providence, I proceed to prove 
the Poſſibility of it. 

We muſt diſtinguiſh between the grand 
and fundamental Laws of Nature ; and 
thoſe of an inferior and ſubordinate Nature. 
The Oeconomy of Nature may, be in a 
great Meaſure unalterable, as to the grand 
and fundamental Laws, by which the Uni- 
verſe is ſteered: Such are thoſe reſpocting 
the Revolution of the beaveniy Bodies, the 


Succeſſion 
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gucceſſion of Day and Night, and the** ** 
Round of the Seaſons, But there are other 
ſubordinate and inferior Laws, which God 


may alter without any ſeeming or viſible 
Alteration. - And to recede from them un- 
der proper Limitations, occaſionally at the 
Inſtance of particular Perſons, may be no 
Detriment to the Univerſe, and yet of great 
Inportance to tbem. Such are the Laws 
relating to the Courſe of infectious and peſ- 
tilential Vapours, the State of the Atmo- 


ſphere, '&c. Nay, with whatever deci- 


five Airs Men may talk of God's Govern- 
ment by general Laws; yet, as to /me of 
theſe Points, ſeveral Matters of Fa& are 
not to be accounted for upon that Scheme. 
Thus for Inſtance, according to general 
Laws, the greater Quantity of Rain has 
fallen, the greater Quantity ſhould f#// con- 
tinue to fall : becauſe the more Water reſt- 


4 ed upon the Ground, and ſwelled the Ri- 
d vers; the greater Quantity of Vapours muſt 
b. be attracted by the Sun, and deſcend again 
2 in Showers. And yet this is contrary to 
d Experience. On the contrary, the longer 
l- any Drought has continued; the longer, 
2 without the Interpoſition of Providence, it 
he ſhould ſtill continue ; Becauſe the Ground 
on | being 
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en being parched, and the Rivers either dried 
1 or much ſunk z..the Number of Va- 


pours, which are exhaled. from thence, 
muſt be very inconſiderable. All pretend- 
ed Solutions of this Appearance do but ift 
off the Difficulty one Remove, without fully 
obviating it ; except we call in the divine 
Providence, which giveth the former and 
the latter Rain, to our Aid. 

God undoubtedly can abate or 
the Force of Winds, Storms and Lightning ; 
can retard and weaken, or increaſe and ac- 
celerate their Influence, without reverſing 
the ſettled Courſe of Nature in a Manner 

ceptible to us; ſo as to bring about what 
he ſees fit, and prevents what he does not 
think ſo. We ourſelves very often, within 
the limited Sphere of our Activity, ſtop or 
haſten the Motion of Bodies, or change their 
Direction. And ſhall we deny the Exertion 
of that Power to the great Creator, which 
the meaneſt of his Creatures is inveſted: with? 
May He not clog or quicken the Wheels, 
and direct the Springs of natural Cauſes, ſo 

that Find and Storm may fulfil his Ward'? 

Deity muſt proportion his Care to 

the intrinſic Worth of the Objet. Now 
one ' Being, who is ennobled with the di- 


ſtinguiſhing 
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ſtinguiſhing Perfections of Reaſon and Li- Sr uon 
berty, is of more Value, than the 1 ‚ 
Maſs of Matter, how vaſt focver in Ex- 

tent, He will therefore have a greater 
Regard for rational Beings in Proportion to 
the ſuperior Excellency of their Nature. 
God made the material World intirely for 
the ſpiritual ; and conſequently will go- 
vern it with Regard to the latter : The 
material World being but the meer Shell, 
which was formed and beautified for the 
Sake of it's Inhabitants. This would in- 
cline one to think, that God is not ſo fred 
uþ to general Laws, as to have no Reſerve 
of Power left to himſelf, to provide for 
particular Exigencies. 

But ſuppoſing he ſeldom or never ſwerves 
from his ſtated Method of Acting; yet the 
particular Occurrences of each Man's Life 
may be directed by a Power delegated. to 
Angels, and that too, con/iftently with» the 
eftabliſhed Courſe of Nature. This Suppo- 
ſition is confirmed by ſeveral Texts of Scrip- 
ture. Thus we read in the ſecond Book 
of Chronicles xvi. 9. The Eyes of the Lord 
run'to and. fro throughout the whole Earth 
to ſhew himfelf (it ſhould be rendered rh 
ſelves) ſtrong in the Behalf of them, whoſe 
Heart 


r ²˙ :. 
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SExMON Heart 75 perfect towards him. That by 
WA Eyes of the Lord is hert meant The An- 


gels of God, is plain from St. Joby who 
mentions Revel. v. 6.' the ſeven K which 
are the ſeven Spirits or ee 7 . ent 
forth into all the Barth, The Pale ex- 
preſſly ſays, The Angel of the Lord « encamp- 
eth about them, for fear of him, and de- 
hivereth them. 
We ſee, that as the Scale of Beings de- 
ſcends downwards from Man to Brutes, 
from Brutes to Inſects, from Inſects to 
Plants; the higher Bcings in each Link 
of the Chain have ſome Kind of Domi- 
nion and viſible Authority over their im- 
mediate Infer:ours : Man for Inſtance oyer 
Animals, and Animals over Plants. And, 
from that Harmony which runs through 
all God's Works, we may ' conclude that 
as the Scale aſcends upwards from Man to 
Angels; they too have ſome Power and 
Influence over us ; as we have over Brutes, 
and Brutes over thoſe of a lower Species. 
If it be aſked, why in puniſhing the, 
Wicked, in curbing and over-ruling their . 
Actions, ſo that they ſhall not be able to 
go beyond the Will of God to do leſs or 
more; and in protecting, W or try- 
ng 
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ing the Good, God does not always a&S* x ov 
immediately; it may be ſufficient to an 
ſwer, that as God does not exert a ſuper- 
natural Power, where an human was ſuf- 
ficient ; ſo he may never put forth his 
Omnipotence, where an Angelica] Power 
was equal to the Effect to be produced; 
or in other Words, he may never uſe more 
Power or greater Means, than it was re- 
quifite. The Angels of God are miniſtring 
Sprrits, ſent forth to miniſter for them, 
who ball be Heirs of Salvation. 

Let us ſuppoſe . that a Perſon, whom 
God deſigns to be the Inſtrument of pro- 
moting the Happineſs of the World before 
he dies, has an, Intention to go ſome Way, 
where Aſſaſſins lay in wait for him, or to 
paſs by a Building which is ruinous and 
ready to fall. It is not neceſſary, that 
God ſhould abſolutely deſtroy the Liberty 
of free Agents, or ſuſpend the Force of 
Gravitation : He may, by the Miniſtry of 
Angels, lay ſeveral Impediments in his 


Way, give him a different Turn of Think- 
* ing, ſuggeſt ſeveral Reaſons, why it may 
3 be proper to defer his intended Journey, or 
r | 


put him upon taking a different Road, or 
orer-rule his Intentions, A thouſand Im- 


preſſions 
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$2110" preſſions may be made upon him, in this 
3 any other Caſe, when imminent Dan- 


ger threatens him, to alter his Purpoſe, 
However fixed and determined ſome may 
ſuppoſe the Laws, by which the material 
World is governed, to be; the Mind of 
Man at leaſt is changeable and, capable of 
new Determinations: and God, in whoſe 
Hand the HEART of Man is, as the Ri- 
vers of Vaters; and who turneth it, whi- 
therſoever he h/teth, may change it by ſe- 
cret Influences, and by making Things ap- 
pear in another Light, than they did. Or 
he may render the Hand of the Ruffian un- 
performing by ſtriking a Terror into his 
Heart, at the Inſtant, that he meditates 
the Blow. Or there may be ſeveral Ways 
above our Underſtanding, by which God 
may ſuit his Providence to private Caſes, 
where the Courſe of Things goes on in a 
regular Channel without overflowing. 

This is certain, that though ſeveral 


Things may ſeem accidental to us, who are 


ignorant of their true Cauſes ; yet nothing 
is accidental to the Deity, to whoſe View 
every Cauſe, how minute ſoever, that lies 
hid in the Depths of Futurity, is unlocked 
and expoſed, And, what we mſcal om 

att 
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Fate or Fartune in our Language here be- Sx 20008 
low; They, who ſpeak another Language | 


above more agrecable.to the Truth and Rea- 
ſon of Things; call the wiſe Diſpenſation: 
of an all- directingg Providence. Fortune 
and Chance are but Words to ſignify our 
Ignorance : The Scripture teacheth us a 
more juſt Manner of expreſſing aurſelves, 
as for Inſtance ; The Lot is caſt into the 
Lap; but the whale Diſpofing thereof is of 
the Lord, What thus appears a Caſualty 
to us, is here referred to the Diſpoſal of 
the ſupreme Diſpenſer of Good and Bvil, 
And again, when the eleven Apoſtles were 
to chuſe another into the Room of Judas by 
Let, they aſcribe the Direction of the A 


fair to God's unerring Providence, though 


it was managed by Caſting of Lots: Thog, 
Lord, who knoweft the Hearts of all Men, 
ſhew, whether of theſe two thou haſt choſen. 
Whatever is ſeemingly effected by the Mi- 
niſtry of ſecond. Cauſes, God fo lays, di- 
tects and conducts the Train of Events, as 
to ſerve his own beneficial Purpoſes. . The 
Scripture very fully and expreſſly aſſerts a 
particular Providence: God holgeth our Soul 
in Life : He is à very preſent Help in 
Trouble : The very Hairs of our Head are 

| | all 
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S2nm08 all numbered: Not 4 Sparroto falls in the 
wt Ground without the Deity 4 Nothing he. 


ing ſo ſmall and inconſiderable, as torgftape 
his infinite Knowledge ; Nothing ſo gr 
or unweildy, as to encumber his Almighty 
Power. . 7 wy.” 
Still this Objection may be atlvaniced(: 
We may ſuppoſe two Men equally:Gaod, 
equally the Care of Providence, begging a 
the ſame time, the one for an Raten 
Wind; the other for a Weſtern, as moſt 
commodious for his Voyage. Ho- cd 
God's Providence gratify Both, when their 
Requeſts are contrary? To which Lanſwer, 
that, though God cannot gratify Both, *by 
granting their particular Requeſts, Which 
interfere, becauſe he cannot do hat im 
plies a Contradiction; yet he may*conſalt 
the Intereſt and Advantage of Botb He 
may be equally gracious in what he wir- 
bolds from the one, as in what he'vonehs 
ſafeth to the other. He may make an ln 
cident, however contrary to his Wiſlhez 
turn out upon the Whole to his Benefit 
an unexpected Train of Occurrences "br 
ſecret and unſuſpected Methods. i tae 
Caſe of two contrary and cache 


A God- wil do what - ts for the: 
1 10 of 
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of the Whole ; but fo, as that the particy.S*xuon 
lar Good of each Individual, who prays 3 
affectionately, means well and acts up to 
that Meaning, ſhall coincide with the ge- 
neral Plan. Nay if the ſtormy Wind, 
which he deprecates, ſhould ariſe and ſink 
him in the Deep; yet it may bring him 
to a far more valuable Haven, the Haven 
where he would be, the Land of everlaſt- 
ing Reſt. 

But can God, you will ſay, behold the 
Things that are in Heaven and in Earth, 
and with one comprehenſive View com- 
mand the whole Compaſs of the Univerſe ? 
Ves. He that made the Eye ſhall be not 
ſee; and He, that made the Ear, ſhall he 
not hear ? Or he that teacheth Man Know- 
ledge, ſhall he not know ? Conſider that He 
inveſted you with the Faculty of Knowing 
and Thinking : And can you ſtupidly ima- 
gine, that what you know and think by 
and from him, can eſcape his Thoughts and 
Knowledge ? Look upon that glorious Lu- 
minary the Sun : It's Light flies ſwift as 
Thought from one Part of the Univerſe to 
the other ; it penetrates into every Corner, 
and nothing is hid from the Heat thereof. 
And can you think, _ the Knowledge of 
Vor. II. the 
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ore on the Deity does not extend much farther 
and penetrate deeper, than the Light of 

that Body, which is the Work of his Hands? 
It is as certain that God ſeeth us and all 
our Actions, as that he giveth us the Power 
of ſeeing. Fain would we imagine him 
far from us, fain would we ſubſtitute in 
his Room a blind unthinking Deputy called 
Nature in an Univerſe, where we diſcern 
every where plain Traces of Wiſdom, 
Thought and Contrivance ; and therefore 
there muſt be every where preſent a Being 
of Thought, infinite Wiſdom and Contri- 
vance. The Jews, as we learn from Mai- 
monides, waved their Sacrifice upwards and 


downwards, North and South, Eaſt and 


Weſtward, to intimate that the Being, to 
whom they conſecrated their Sacrifice, was 
every where, a Being whom no Place could 
confine, and none exclude, 
Let us then leave it to him, who alone 
is equal to the mighty Provinee, to adjult 
in ſuch a Manner ** various interfering 
Intereſts of Mankind in general, and to cou- 
ſult the private Caſes of each Individual ; 
that every. Man, who makes it his Bufinels 
to recommend himſelf to God, may find 
his Happineſs over-balance his Miſery. 


But 


Zut 
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But this brings me to my IIIJ Head, on 
viz, to prove the Truth and Certainty of wy 


a particular Providence, 
1/t, That the Deity ſhould not grant 
every particular good Man, what is really 
for his Good upon the Whole, and no ways 
inconſiſtent with that of the Public; muſt 
either argue, that He is unwilling, or that 
he is unable to grant it. Infinite Goodneſs 
cannot but be willing to communicate Hap- 
pineſs to every Individual, who is not want- 
ing to himſelf ; and infinite Power cannot 
but be able to bring about, whatever his 

Goodneſs walls, 

Let us ſuppoſe a Man combating with 
ſome uncommonDiſtreſs, to which his Strength 
is greatly unequal ; let us ſuppoſe, that 
this Man, who has regarded God during 
the main Tenour of his Life according to 
the beſt of his Abilities, now implores him 
with all the Energy of Devotion, as his 
laſt, his only Refuge. Can we imagine, 
that tbe Father of Comforts and the God of 
Mercy will ſtand /ooking upon his Trouble; 
without either youchſafing to him any gut- 
ward Aſſiſtance, which he can eafily do in 
an unperceived Manner to whom all Nature 
is /ubſervient ; or communicating to him 

L 2 any 
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on on any intrard Conſolation; though be. knows of 
each Avenue to the Soul? He Nmyo‚not as 
think fit intirely to remove, his Misfortune 3 hit 
but he will either Ie ot abate iti ſodhat bat 
he ſhall not 6e tempted above what N tt, his 
able; or he will adjuſt his $uccout to his Hi 
Exigency. i dd 916hommon2s 0 to 


24ly, God will reſpect and treat every; vid 
Man agreecably to what he is; and there- 
fore there can be 10 irreſpectiue Oourſeo den 
Things. Matter and Motion are very uu Br. 
diſtinguiſhing : they make no Pifterghe® e oy 
tween him that ſerweth God, and Hin, 
that ſerveth him not: But God dothii For: as 
no good Man, I believe, ever , prayed ean- mal 
ſtantly and affectionately to his Maker, with the 
out having an Experience, that Gad has gers 
anſwered his Prayers at ſome nice and cri- Foo 
tical Conjuncture. If all Things happen wha 
according to the Laws of Mechaniſch, aby. whe 
a fixed. Chain of natural Cauſes, without the 
any Act of a reſpectiue Providence, with Broc 
out any Superintendency and .Direftion of runs 
Events; then we live, to all Appearing! ate C 
in a fatherleſs World, liable tsa\thouſaud! Mot. 
Dangers, Caſualties and Diftreſſes,,whithi: an E 
no Foreſight can prevent, no Skill elude, them 
no Power fence off. It is an e a not | 
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of God's Goodneſs to ſuppoſe, that as foon Se 
as he has made any Man, he diſmiſſes A 


him immediately out of his Hands and a- 
bandons him, without a Deſign to anſwer 
his Prayers, or take any farther Notice of 
Him in his Paſſage through this World, or 
to accommodate the Diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence to his Wants and Deportment. 
zaly, Inſtinct is a Proof, that Provi- 
dence extends itſelf to every particular 
Brute; Inſtinct being the immediate Ener- 
gy of the Deity acting upon each of the 
Brute Creation. For it operates, as ſoon 
as Animals are born : As ſoon as they 
make their Entrance upon this new Scene 
the World, they do not act as mere Stran- 
gers : They ſeem to be acquainted with the 
Food that is beneficial to them, and to ſhun 
what is dangerous. A defenceleſs Brood, 
when Danger threatens, takes Shelter under 
the Wings of their Parent; while another 
Brood, though hatched under the ſame Fowl, 
runs to the Water, regardleſs of the affection- 
ate Cries and tender Vearnings of their Fofter- 
Mother, which would call them away from 
an Element, which it thinks deſtructive to 
them. Now, what we call Inſtinct, can- 
not be the Reſult of mere Matter and Mo- 
L 3 tion : 
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5821100 tion: For undirected Matter and Motion 


advantageous. It cannot be the Effect of 
Reaſon in the Creatures themſetbri For 
Reaſon is an Acquifition, and Mer fipen 
into rational Beings by à progreſs" Ohe 
ing and Unfolding of the Mind: **Reafoh 
is an improveable Faculty, in it's Muna ge 
for ſeveral Years; and out Soult, ad well 
Bodies, come naked into the World and 
unfurniſhed. Inſtintt muſt be then; 1 


"aid before, the divine Energy acting im- 


mediately upon the Animal Creation? It 
muſt be his Power, 0ho grveth"Fodde/to 
the Cattle, and feedeth the young Ravths 
that call upon him. 4108 garwotl 


Beſides, every Species of Brutes 'bdſdtves 


a peculiar Track; They go on in 1 Line 
without deviating from it; Inſtintt des 
that by one unvarying Method, WHieh Res- 
ſon does by ſeveral; They obſerve” the 
ſame Plan in the Structure of their Neſts, 
even thoſe, which had never ſh one be- 
fore : Whereas if they had Reaſon, they 
would vary as much in their Schemes, as 
we do; they would project ne) Plans and 
improve old ones. And whereas rational 
Creatures can correct the Reports of the 

k | Senſes, 
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Senſes, and over+yule.. their Solicitations 387 U 
Brutes, are intirely governed by natural In- 
pulſes; and by the Prompting of the ſenſe 
true Appetites 

Now if ae condeſcends to re- 
very Individual in the Brute Creation 

ſo far, as to act conſtantly in it and upon it ; 
ſhall he not much, more extend his Care to 
every particular Perſon in the rational 

World, and adapt his Diſpenſations to the Ne- 
ceſſities of each ſingle Perſon in it? Canfider 
the Fouls of the Air; for they ſow not neia 
ther da they reap, nor gather into Barns ; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them: Are ye nat 
nuch better than They ? He, whoſe over- 
flowing Bounty has ſupplied the Birds of 
the Air and the Beaſts of the Field with 
whatever is ſuitable to heir Natures, will 
provide for Mankind in a Way ſuited to 
the Condition of the rational Nature. He 
openeth his Hand and filleth all things liv- 
ing with Plenteouſneſs : And ſhall he not 
anſwer the various Occaſions and Circum- 
ſtances of Man, the Maſter-pies of the 
viſible Creation? 

4thly, Thoſe who admit a general Pro- 
vidence, but deny. a particular one, ſeem 
to forget that Generals are nothing but a2 
L 4 C 
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Sexo" Collecfzon of Particulars; they ire nuthing 

conſequently as Generals include Partious 

lars; a general Providence) muſtiameihlih 

particular one. If the Mu Oof Monldly 

Affairs and Concerns be the ani vetſal Gbuin 

of Providence; then each Man's 

Concerns are one Link of that Chain ich 

is afſixed to the Throne and directed iby the 

unerring Hand of God. All cha: Argh- 

ments, which prove that God goyd r 

World in general in a Manner whicli ſſuits 

beſt with Reaſon, prove likewiſe i thato he 

takes Care of particular Caſes in theæqſuie 

Manner. For God can no more! ac tun 

. trary to Reaſon in any particular Cate) thun 
= he can in general do ſaQ. 12 Il 

| The Jime, the Manner and Cott&itlen 

of each Man's Exiſtence muſt be determin- 

ed by Him, upon whom each Mas- 

A iſtence depends; which cannot be ©doile 
1 without deſcending to Particular. Hic 

5thly, The ſurprizing Diſcobefiæs of 

F, Murder, the Fall of the Wicked !imoothe 

Pit, which they made for others; the 

ſtrange and judicial Infatuation:of Men'wije 

at all other Times, when ſome-great\Event 

was to be brought about, which can vn 

13 be 
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be rbſalved into bis\Power,. who" miaketh 5* £105 
the. KnoieledgeLof the Miſe faoliſt andy. 


turnethi their. Goutjels\backwards'; the In- 
diſcretion of others ſucceeding, when well 
cuncorted Plots hart failed; the Diſpro- 
portihm of the uffble Means to the Efe; 
theſe are ſo many Arguments to prove a 
particular Proyidence at the Helm, to whom 
the minuteſt Occurrences are more diſcern- 
able than the moſt groſs palpable en 
ſtantiab Cauſes are to us. * 
chert is great Reaſon to think; aide 
God: often breaks the fine ſpun Threads of 
human Policy, and brings the moſt unpro- 
miſing Projects to bear. Were the Soul 


diveſted of the Body; ſhe might find her- 


ſelf as much miſtaken about ſeveral Turns 
of Affairs; as the Trojan Hero was, who 
was enraged at the Grecians, whom he 
thought the /o/e Authors of his Country's 


Ruin: But when the Mit was removed 


which dimmed his mortal Sight, he ſaw 


the Deſtruction of the City, in which he 


thought human Agents were only concern- 
ed, was cauſed by Beings of a much ſu- 
perion Nature, 

We have a pregnant Inſtance in Scrip- 
ture, that God vouchſafed to fit at the 
Helm 
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5:10" Helm, of the Jewiſh, State. For when all 
wy the Jews three times a Year were obliged . 


to go to the Temple at Jeruſalem, and 
conſequently left the Frontiers of their 
Country unguarded ; what could hinder 
their Enemies, (and no Nation had more 
Enemies,) who uſed to defy the Armies of 
the living God, from making a Deſcent 
upon a naked and fence Country? 
What, but He who in the Language of 


Scripture boweth the Hearts of a WHOLE 


Nation, as the Heart of ons Man? When 
God has ſome great Deſign in View, he 
giveth one univerſal Bent of Inclination to 
a whole People with the ſame Eaſe, with 


which a Guft of Wind inclines all the Tops 


of Corn in a waving Field the ſame Hay. 


This, you will ſay, is only a; Proof of 


a national Providence; it facilitates, how- 
ever, our Belief of a Providence extend- 
ing to each Individual, What follows, 
directly proves it, as to the better Part of 
us, our Souls, God is every where pre- 
ſent; and to ſuppoſe that an infinitely good 
Being can be inviſibly preſent to the Soul, 
without awakening in it pure and virtuygus 
Notices, and exciting it to the Purſuit of 
Picty, not indeed by irreſiſtible Force, but 


by 
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by rational Motives, would be to entertain 5 une 
a worſe Notion of an a/l-gractous God, than! 


we do of a'prous Man. For any good Man, 
who is continually preſent with us, will be 
ſuggeſting advantageous Rules for the Con- 
duct of Life, if he hath our eternal Inte- 
reſt at Heart. The Philoſophy now in 
vogue allows, that God continually acts 
upon Matter; and that whatever Motion 
there is in the great Bodies of the Univerſe, 
is owing to his immediate Operation. But 
if God acts continually and immediately 
upon Matter; it will be hard to aſſign any 
ſufficient Reaſon, why he ſhould not act 
upon, what is much nobler than Matter, 
the ſpiritual World. 

There are very few, who have not, 
ſome time or other, juſt as they were upon 
the Point of perpetrating a bad Action, felt 
a ſudden Check or Reſtraint upon them, 
which has rendered their Deſign abortive. 
Something, they knew not what, at that 
very Crifis, when, if they had gone a Step 
farther, it had been o late to retreat, hath 
withbeld them from inning, A chill Fear- 
fulneſs and Trembling hath come upon 
them, that were Strangers to Fear; and 
an unuſual Damp hath overcaſt the Soul, 

| which 
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Sx en which had been inuredito-hardy Attempts. 
— When any good Suggeſtion without any 


antecedent Train of Ideas ariſeth in our 
Minds, we know e not how or from what 


Quarter, we ought to look upon it ns a 
Beam of Light darting in upon our Minds 


from the great Father of Ligbts; and let 
us improve, cultivate and ripen it, till/it 
breaks forth into eee Actions. 


| 12891 Af 
TVthh, I ſhall make: two or three Ros 
flections, and ſo conclude. wv 


1, Let us learn from hence to form 
the moſt auguſt Ideas of the divine Nature, 
of which: ours is capable. 

Look how wide and ſpacious this Earth 
is, on which we live: Yet this Earth is as 
it were but one petty Province of God's 
univerſal Empire, one little Wheel of the 
vaſt Machine, the whole World. How 
aſtoniſhingly great then is that Being who 


ſets each Wheel in Motion, and regulates 


the whole Circumference of the Creation; 
where there are Diverſities of Admini/tras' 
tions, but the ſame God, which worketh' All” 


in All? It is his Power, which wields ſo 


many maſſy Bodies, and, bids the Planeti go 
their everlaſting Round; it is his Hiſaomy” 
5 which 


may | _ | a. JU ww © — r _ A £4 


of a particular Providence Jer forth. x 57 
which adjuſts \fuch'Variety of Movements S* x of 
without the Yeaſt»Gorfufton ; it is his Good- LV 
neſs,, which has enriebhed the Univerſe with 
ſuch a Profu/ion of Good, heautifrd it with = 
ſuch Order and Harmony, and ennobled it 
with ſich Magnrficente and Grandeur. 

Vet this Earth, all theſe Worlds, which 
move above us, far more, than the naked 
Eye, than Glaſſes, than the Imagination 
can reach, are but before him (in the Lan- 
guage of the Prophet 1/arah) as a Drop of 
a Bucket, and are counted as the ſmall Duſt 
of the Balance: behold he taketh up the 
Iſles, as a very little Thing : That is, the 
Iſles and indeed the whole Univerſe are in 
bis Hands, what a light infignificant Weight 
is in urs, which we take up and manage 
at our Eaſe, without being in the leaſt en - 
cumbered by it. What is your Spirit a- 
midſt ſuch a Multitude of Spirits, as pro- 
bably inhabit theſe Worlds? No more, 
than a Drop amidſt the vaſt Collection and 
Aſſemblage of Waters. — et you are as 
much the Care of the great Author of all | 
thele Worlds, and Father of all theſe Spirits, 
as if there were no Creature for him to pro- 
tet and love but you. No Perſon how- 
ſoever little or inſignificant, who regards 

him, 


158 The Nature, Poſſibility and Truth, 
S x9* him, can be unregarded by Him, who, with 
one Glance of Thought can know euery Thing, 
: without Study and painful Reſearches ; 

and with one Motion of his Will can do e- 
very Thing, without Toil or laborious Ef- 
forts, He hath preſerved your Going out, 
and your Coming in, comforting - you in 
Troubles, directing you in Difficulties, ſav- 
ing you from ſeveral Dangers; which you 
know nothing of, and conducting yau 
through this Maze of Life. 21D bas 

2dly, Inſtead of ſcaring — with 
melancholy Views, and letting your Hrart 
fail you for Fear, and for lookitig after 
thoſe Things, that are to come upon:tbe 
Earth, when Wickedneſs and Irreligion 
prevails ; let it be a Matter of Joy and 
Comfort to you, that amidſt all the Con- 

# fuſion and Madneſs of the World, Men 
cannot faſter perplex and entangle Things, 
than God can unravel them; or embroil 

the World, than he can bring Order aui 

of Confuſion ; that the Wicked are under 

the ſecret Controul of his Providence; that 

the Lord is King, be the People neuer % 
impatient; be ſitteth between the beru- 
bims, be the Earth never ſo unguiet; that 

he can make the Machivatians of gy 

en 
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Men an accidental Occaſion of Good, and: i666 
ſerve his gracious Deſigns, in oppolnion to . 


their own. 

Laſtly, let us never do any Thing to 
throw ourſelves out of his Protection. Let 
us conſider how vain all Schemes for Hap- 
pineſs are, out of which He, the Fountain 
Head of Happineſs, is left, who can daſh 
the Joys of Proſperity with ſuch unpalatable 
Ingredients, as render them no Joys at all; 
and qualify the Bitterneſs of Poverty with 
ſuch Infuſions of Joy and Gladneſs, as ſhall 
make it eaſy and tolerable. And perhaps 
He, who made the Soul, can alone make it 
throughly happy or miſerable : He can pierce 
it through and through with Sorrow and 
Pain, and make it, when incorrigibiy bad, 
irretrievably wretched ; or he can pervade 
it and fill the whole Capacity of it with un- 
concervable Bliſs. Then, and not till then, 
we are intirely undone, when God has caff 
out our Soul, caſt it from his Preſence, from 
the Comforts of his Preſence. For his 
Preſence is every where: But it is to the 
Good and the Wicked ; juſt what it was 
to the Iſraelites and Egyptians before the 

Red Sea: To the former a Pillar of Light 
to brighten up every thing around them ; 

F to 


sr to the latter a 
wy ble and diſquiet 
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= Darkneſs to trou- 
While we enjoy 
the Light of the divine Countenance, we 
need not be dejected at the Frowns of the 
whole World, For if God be For ws, it 
will in a ſhort Time fignify little or no- 
thing, who was againſt us: But if He be 
againſt us, what will it fignify, who was 
for us? Our Communication and Inter- 
courſe with our neareſt and deareſt Relations 
may be intercepted by our Mz:sfortunes : 
But our Intercourſe with the neareſt Object 
of all, even Him, in whom we live, and 
move, and have our Being, cannot be in- 
tercepted but by our Vices, He who never 
faileth them that ſeek him, will never for- 
fake us, till we forſake Him and NVrtue. 
He is, according to the expreflive Deſcrip- 
tion of St, John, Light and Love, pure ug 
clouded Light, without any Mixture 

Darkneſs and Ignorance; and pure unalla 
Love, without any Tincture of Malice and 
Hatred: He knows whatever is really Good 
for us; and will do whatever in his unetring 
Judgment is moſt effectually conducive to 
our Good, making every — 
Day terminate in our Benefit. 
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The intrinſic Rrerlledey of Ya Scrip- 
tures, 4 Proof of their divine In- 


- {piration. 
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1 SERMONS, 


* * N > TO * e ' 


NED 1 Pzres I. 15. 


Be . always to give an Anſwer to every 
Man. that aſketh you a Reaſon 4 
I are is in * 


1 is amg to obſerve, what a cloſe $z x on 
Connexion and mutual Dependance one _” 

material Truth has upon another. 

Thus: For Inſtance, that there is a God, 


thoſe manifeſt Traces of infinite Wiſdom, 


the whole | 
: y make out. The 
whole World is in this Reſpect as it were 
one great Temple, where, as in the Jewiſh, 
the Shechinah or divine Preſence ſhines 

Vot. A. M confeſt 
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confeſt in a viſible Glory. The ſame Ar- 


w— guments, that prove. our own' Exiſtence, 


demonſtrate God's. How do we prove 
there is a vital Principle within any Per- 
ſon? Why, becauſe he moves, ' he-thitiks 
and acts: And can we from theſe Opera- 
tions conclude there ſubſiſts within us a 
Principle, which actuates and informs the 
Body: And ſhall we not from the ſtupen- 
dous Operations of the Univerſe conclude, 
there is a Being that actuates and ii. 
gorates all Nature *? UH 
And if there be a God, there muſt be 
ſome Religion; or, in other Words, ſome 
Homage muſt be due from an indigent und 
dependent Creature, to his gfreat-Creator, 
Preſerver and Benefactor. And if ſume 


ien 
fEſt, eſt profecto illa Vis; neque in his 'CorporiBus, 
atque in hac imbecillitate ineſt quiddam, quod wigeat 
ac ſentiat: & non ineſt in hoc tanto Naturæ tam præ- 
claro motu ; niſi forte idcirco eſſe non putant, uis von 
apparet, nec cernitur: proinde quaſi noſtram 90 ˖ 
tem, qua ſapimus, qua providemus, quà hæc us 
ac dicimus, videre, aut plane qualis, aut ubi ſit, ſditire 
poſſumus. Cicero pro Milane. Unde ſcis tibi inefly x ical 
Principium? Reſpondehis, quia loquor, quia amhulo, 
operor. Stulte, ex operibus corporis agnoſcis Laps 
ex operibus Creationis non ge Creatoreim #/ I! 
guſtings. | 1 nog il 


Religion 
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Religion be neceſſary, it muſt be one that $* >: 9" 
is {ufficient;or is; fufficiently calculated for wy F—(ê 
the Generality of i Mankind. Now, that 

| natural Religion, or that Religion, which 

| the Light of Nature dictates, is not ſuffi- 

ciently calculated for the Generality of Man- 

8 kind, is evident from hence; that to trace 1 
a conſiderable Number of Doctrines up to 
the Fountain-Head from which they flow, 


: by the Strength of unaſſiſted Reaſon, and E 
. to purſue them to their remoteſt Conſe - | 
quences, is a Taſk at leaſt extremely d:jji- 1 
cult to Men of Letters, but I may venture = 
. to ſay impracticable to the Ignorant. Be- b 
4 ſides, pure natural Religion is a meer Uto- 9 
, pian Scheme, which may perhaps have ex- A 
iſted in the Minds of ſome few recluſe con- I 
templative Men, but was never in Fact | 
* .eſtabliſhed in any one Nation from the 
at Foundation of the World to the preſent 


*. Times. As certain as it is, that there is a 
4 God; ſo certainly muſt he will the Belicf 
H and Practice of /@me Religion: the Belief 
ire of ſome Religion, and a Practice conform- 
ale able to that Belief, being neceſſary to the 
5 Good of Mankiod. And as certainly as 
on 


he wills the Belief and Practice of ſome Re- 
ligion; he muſt will the Belief and Prac- 
0 il: M 2 tice 
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S220" tice of the beſt Religion: And what Reli- 
Bbc M gion is there, that — or rivals the Chyi- 


ſtian Revelation 

Such Reflections, as theſe, enable us, 
in ſome Meaſure, to act in Conformity to 
the Apoſtle's Advice ; they make us ready 
to give an Anſwer to every Man that aſeeth 
us @ Reaſon of the Hope, or, as the Word 
here ſignifies, of the Faith, that is in us. 

I ſhould enter into too ſpacious a Field, 
if I attempted to do Juſtice to all the Proofs 


of Revelation: It ſhall therefore be my 


Buſineſs at preſent to dwell upon that Ar- 
gument, which may be drawn from the in- 
trinfic Excellency of revealed Religion. 

In the Proſecution of which Deſign, 


Tf, I ſhall conſider the intrinſic Excel- 
lency of revealed Religion, as to the Ma- 
nifeſtations of the divine Nature. 

IIah, As to the beautiful Plan of Mo- 
rality which is laid down in Scripture, to- 
gether with the Motives and Encourage- 
ments, by which it has ſupported and en- 
forced that Plan. 

IIIa, I ſhall conſider the Force of the 
Argument which may be drawn from theſe 
Particulars, 

R If, 1 
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If, I ſhall conſider the intrinſic Excel- 
lency of revealed Religion, as to the Mani 


feſtations of the dio ine Nature. 

That God is Love, or an inexhauſtible 
Fountain of Goodneſs ; that of Him as the 
great Creator, through Him as the great 
Preſerver, and o Him as the End and 
Center, all things are; that he only ſaid, 
Lel there be Light, and there was Light, 
that whatever he commands, is finiſhed by 
his commanding it; are ſome of the no- 
bleſt Ideas that we can conceive of the no- 
bleſt Being that is. In theſe Expreſſions 
there is that natural and unlaboured; yet 
great and noble Simplicity, which ſurpaſſeth 
the Refinements of Stile and ambitious Or- 
naments of profane Writers: Juſt as there 
is a native Beauty in the Lily, which our 
heavenly Father has clothed ; that exceeded 
the artificial Pride of Dreſs, in which So- 
lomon appeared, 4when arrayed in all his 
Ghry, Such Thoughts are ennobled by 
themſelves, and dignified by their own 
inward Merit, without any need of exter- 
nal Pomp to embelliſh them. At other 
Times the ſacred Writers deliver themſelves 
with all the Heightnings of Oratory, as 
particularly Job, when he is deſcribing the 
M 3 infinite 
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SE 0 0 * infinite Power of God, and St. Puul, when 
Sheen ſetting forth the Love of the” Deity 


{ 
| 
manifeſted in the Redemption of Man: 5 
Not that they affected Eloquence but | 
when the Spirit of God came upon them, 
and impregnated their Minds with great 
Ideas; they naturally broke out into ſuch 
lofty and correſponding Expreſſions, as might \ 
be a proper Clothing for theit Thoughts: : 
As when our Saviour was transfigured, and | 
his Face ſhone as the Sun ; his feen too ( 
became as white as Snow: | 0 
That the Heavens declare the — of 5 
God, and the Firmament fheweth his Handy- 2 
work, &c.—That He that made the Eye, 5 
ſhall be not ſee ? He that planted the Ear, N 
ſhall he not hear ? Cc. — That the Heaven, 
and the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain 1 
God ; much lefs the Temple built by So- Q 
lomon.— That the Deity weilds and go- a 
verns the whole Expanſe of the material tl 
Creation as 4 very little Thing, as the Drop Ye 
of a Butket or the Duſt of the Balance; fo 
and that he can turn the Heurts of the " 
whole intellectual World, as the Heart of a0 
one Man.— Theſe, with ſeveral others, are ü 
Paſſages which would be highly admired 2 
in a Gaſſic Writer; but, unhappily for them, lo 


they 
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they are read with Coldneſs and Indifference; S* anon 
becauſe, they are in a Book, which it is too — 


faſhionable to depreciate, For though 
Men pretend to;think for themſelves ; yet 
not one in a thouſand. does ſo; no not even 
in. Judging of Books: They are governed 
by, no fed Standard in the Judgments 
which they form; but applaud or condemn 
according to the Prevailing Mode and 
Faſhion, of the Age, in which they live. 
Otherwiſe, Maſes, Fob, David, Iſaiah, and 
St. Paul would haye had as many Admirers 
as Readers; Authors, who ſeem to have 
imitated none before them; and whom 
none after them have been able to imitate, 
or reach their ſublime Strains of Eloquence. 
Thoſe Authors in dead Languages, who 
are looked upon as the moſt fini/bed Models 
of good Writing, would ſuffer ſo much by 
a literal Verſion, that we ſhould not have 
the Patience to peruſe them with Attention; 
yet the Scriptures have been rendered Word 
for Word with the moſt ſcrupulous Exact- 
neſs: And if, notwithſtanding this, they 
deſervedly claim our higheſt Admiration ; 
it is a Proof, that they have in them chat 
Energy of Beauty, which no Dreſs, how- 
ſoever diſadvantageous, can intirely conceas 
M 4 or 
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Sex otgp disfigure, They muſt have that ſolid 
Lys Senſe and Subſtance, which, like true Gold, 


can never be /oft or evaporate, however 
melted down and diſſolved; but ſtill retains 
it's former Weight, Some Writers may 
have painted Things more finely and deli- 
cately than they have done : But none have 
imaged them ſo ſtrongly and nervouſly, 
Obſerve, what a wide Difference there 


is between two Paſſages in the Pſalms, and 


in Plato on the ſame Subject. That, which 
is in Plato, is as follows. Though you 
* could fink into the deepeſt Caverns of 
** the Earth, though you had Wings and 
* could fly up to the Heights of Heaven; 
* whether you continue in this World, or 
© remove to Hell, or to ſome Place more 
© terrible; the Divine Providence would 
t ſeize you every where.“ Thus the 
great Plato, who confeſſedly wrote with 
the nobleſt Elevation of Thought on divine 
Subjects: But how infinitely ſhort doth 
this fall of that Paſſage in the Pſalms which 
he ſeems to have had in View? Whither 
ſhall I go then from thy Spirit; or whither 
ſhall I go then from thy Preſence? If 1 
climb up into Heaven, thou art there; if 1 

Plato de Legibus. Lib. II. 

I 


9 
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go down to Hell, thou art there alſo : FISH 
tale the Wings of the Morning, and remain 
in the uttermoſt Parts of the Sea ; even there 
alſo thy Hand ſhall lead me, and thy right 
Hand ſhall hold me. If I ſay, peradventure 
the Darkneſs ſhall cover me ; then ſhall my 
Night be turned to Day : Yea, the Dark- 
neſs is no Darkneſs with thee ; but the Night 
it as clear as the Day: The Darkneſs and 
' Light to thee are both alike, 

If Plato imitated. the Pſalmiſt, his Copy 
is unequal to the Original: It is like a /econ- 
dary Rainbow, the faint Reflexion of the 
firſt ; where, though the Colours be agree- 
able, yet they are not ſo lively, glowing 
and diſtin, as they are at firſt Hand in 
that, which compaſſeth the Heaven with a 
glorious Circle, and which the Hands of 
the Moft High have bended. 

Pretenders to a fine Taſte may extol that 
Paſſage in Virgil, where he ſays, * Night 
involved in it's Shade Heaven and Earth 
and the Frauds of the Grecians ; who are 
not affected by a much nobler Beauty, 
though of the ſame Kind, in the Pſalmiſt, 


* —— [nvolvens umbra terramque, polumque, 
Myrmidonumque dolos, 


Virgilii AZneides Lib. II. 
ng: 
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viz, God ſulleth the Raging of. the Sea, and 


2 the Maiſe of his Waves, and the Magn of 


the People. In both Places, there is an 
unforced and unaffected, yet a ſtriking and 
ſurprizing Aſſemblage rs, Ideas. In the 
former, Heaven, Earth and the Fraugs of 
the Grecians; in the latter, the Raging 
of the Sea and the Madneſs of the People, 
are naturally, yet unexpectedly put together. 
But the latter Paſſage, beſides this Beauty, 
is recommended by the noble Sentiment, 

which it conveys. The wiſeſt Stateſmen, 

when the Populace is in a Ferment; juſt 
as the ableſt Pilots, when the Sea rageth, 

are at a Loſs what to do; they reel to and 


fro, and ftagger like g drunken Man, and 


gre at their Wit's End: And he alone, 
who can ſay to the tempeſtuous Deep, here 


ſhall thy proud Waves be ftayed, can alone 


Rill the Madneſs of an incenſed People, 
and ſay, Hitherto ſhall you came, * 


Further. 


Something ſhould be added oxen 

that effettionate Manner, in whieh 

Truths are conveyed. When the 1 

does not dictate to the Head; whatever is 

ſaid generally evaporates in empty Specu- 

ation, the Notions only hover Bel the 
rain, 
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Brain, without influencing the Will. ButsS: 6 3 ON 
when an Author writes from the Heart, 


the Reader catches the Flame from the 
Writer, and feels his Breaſt glow with the 
ſame generous Ardor. Take one Inſtance 
of this, out of many, from Iſaiab: Zion 
ſaid, the Lord hath forſaken me, and my 
Lord hath forgotten me. Can a Woman 
forget ber ſucking Child, that ſhe ſhould not 
have Compaſſion on the Son of her Womb ? 
Yea, they may forget ; yet will I not for- 
get thee. It is thus, that God ſignifies his 
tender Love in the moſt endearing and ex- 
preſſive Terms, which Language can fur- 
niſh. Obſerve how the Pſalmiſt deſcribes 
God, as that ſovereign Good, on whom 
we ought to center our Affections, and re- 
poſe our Confidence: Whom have I in 
Heaven 'but thee? and there is none upon 
Earth that T defire in Compariſon of thee : 
My Fleſh and my Heart faileth; but God 
1s the Strength of my Heart and my Portion 
for ever: Words forcible enough, one 
would almoſt think, to invigorate the Soul 
under all the Decays of the Body, and to 
ſuſpend the Pains of the Dying. The 
Scriptures, unlike ſome Books which are 
written upon the Being of God in a cold 

unaffecting 
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or os unaffecting Manner, at the ſame Time that 
they convey Light to the Underſtanding, 


powerfully inflame the Will and touch the 
inmoſt Springs of the Soul. 

Few or none have ever wrote' worthily 
of that great Being, who ſpake and it was 
done, who commanded and it flood faſt ; but 
thoſe, who have derived their Notions 
from the Fund of the Scriptures, and bor- 
rowed that Fire from Heaven, which ani- 
mated their Writings : Which Conſidera- 
tion would incline one to think, that he who 
is the Subject of theſe elevated Thoughts 
in the ſacred Pages, is the Author: of them 
toO. "OE 
As to the Glories of God and of ano- 
ther World, I may venture to ſay, that 
the utmoſt Stretch of human Thought 
could never reach jo far; and the utmoſt 
Force of Expreſſion cannot reach furtber 
than the inſpired Writers have done. And 
could one Book be produced before the 
Date of Chriſtianity, where every Perfec- 
tion of the Deity is diſplayed in ſuch a 
nervous Energy of Thought ; and every 
Branch of Morality is ſet forth in fuch 2 
plain Familiarity of Style; where the 
Terms of our Salvation are ſo pünctually 
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aſcertained as they are in the Scripture :** 
Then ſome Perſons would have ſome Co 


lour of Reaſon to diſparage Revelation. 
But the Enemies of Chriſtianity know this 
to be impoſſible : They know it contains 
ſtronger Motives to true Holineſs, than 
any other Religion before had; and as 
ſtrong as any other can have: They know, 
that ſecure in its own genuine Charms, it 
fears no Rival to eclipſe, and needs no Foil 
to ſet off it's ſuperior Beauties, 

The Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
our Creator may be demonſtrated by nu- 
merous and inconteſtable arguments from 
the Creation. But one may look long 
enough into the Creation, and conſider it 
throughout, before one can deduce one 
argument from thence to prove, what 
Mankind moſt wants to have proved, his 
Mercy to repenting Criminals, What ſig- 
nifieth it to prove God's Goodneſs to the 
World in general, without proving, that 
he will be good to us Men, to (what we 
all are) miſerable Sinners? Arguments of 
God's clear and unmixed Mercy to penitent 
Offenders, there can be none from Matter 
of Fact, if we ſet the Scriptures aſide ; 
Arguments from Metaphy/ics are very in- 

by concluſive ; 
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e too abſtracted to make any ſtrong 


The intrinfic Excellency 
Sx nx on concluſive ; but if they were not ſo, they 


and durable Impreſſion upon fuch-Beings 
as we are: One expreſs and authentieh. De- 
claration from God himſelf would be of 
more Weight, than a thouſand fine ſpun 
Cunjectures without it. Accordingly) the 
God of the Chriſtians is not merely aur 
Creator and Preſerver, a Being of cinex- 
hauſtible Power and unfathomable Wiſ⸗ 
dom; he is a God of Mercy and Canon, 
who 1s not willing that any ſbould peniſb, 
vrho pitieth us, as a Father prtteth his wn 
Children, who healeth the broken hearted, 
who  reſcueth us from «tho Bondage / 
Corruption by his Grace, and redeemeth 
us from the Puniſhment of it by his . 
rits. Such a God we ſinful (Creatures 
wanted; and ſuch a God the Scriptures, 
which are exactly adapted to our Neceſſi- 

ties, have repreſented him to us. 
No Religion whatever hath given us a 
clearer Inſight into both the Digtiity aud 
Meanneſs of our Nature, The ifame:t6- 
cred Writings, which inform us, that we 
were made in the Image of our Creator, 
and that we ſhall be hereafter Nair: with 
un with ſeveral other Conſideratians 
very 
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very proper to beget in us an Anbition ofs 
acting up to the Dignity of our Nature 
and to ſirit up the moſt lou and groveling 
Minds; the ſame ſacred Writings teach 
us that we can do nothing of -ourſelves 
without the Grace of God co-operating 
with us, that nothing but the Merits of 
our Saviour can entitle us to any Rewards, 
with ſeveral other Reflections proper to 
preſetvye in our Minds a Senſe of our De- 
pendance, and to humble the moſt haughty 
and inſolent. Thus the Chriſtian Religion, | = 
which giveth us the moſt amiable as well - 
as auguſt and awful Ideas of our Creator, | 
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diſplays at orice the bright and dark Side 1 

of human Nature, the one to animate the 1 
pe Endeivonrs of the Good, and the other | 3 
es to damp the 3 of the Vain. = 
p, But this brings'me 


Id), To conſider the intrinfick Ex- 
cellency of the Scripture as to the Plan of 
Morality, which is laid down there; toge- 
ther with the Motives and Encouragements 
by which it has ſupported and enforced 
that Plan. 

The Scriptures have taken Care to lay 
down ſuch pregnant Truths, as are big with 

3 ſeveral 


176 De intrinſic Excellency. 
i ſeveral others, and fruitful in their Cinſe- 
wa) quences.” Of this Nature is the yPreverk 

about ing God chith all aur Strengeb: 
Of this Nature likewiſe'is that * 
our Neighbours at ourſtbves'; or- 
much the ſame, that we ſhould dot 
others, what we ſhould judge ' reaſonable 
others ſhould do to us, if we weren 
their Caſe. This laſt Precept is ſüffichent 
to determine all Caſes of ſocial Morallty 
it being the Foundation of Honeſty, -B 
quity, Mercy, and Charity. It is 
incumbent upon us to ſtore our Unde 
ing with ſuch leading Truths; becauſe 
ſuch great Truths come as it were 
to the Underſtanding, waited upon 
numerous Retinue of inferior 
Truths: Like the Sun attended upom by 
large Train of Planets, which are us 
dinate to him, and receive their Digit 
from him. „ 
If Men would argue from ſuch generil 
Precepts, as are delivered in Scriptuse, 00 
their own particular Caſe in each O 
rence of Life, without conſulting M 
Paſſions ; they would not want 4 Geber 
minate Rule of Duty, nor be at 0 
ow to act even in the moſt complicated 
Caſes. 1225 ebe or 
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pointing out 


tation of our Duty : Becauſe (corrupt Na- 
ture is very ingenious, and not at all reluc- 
tant to do that Office. It is rather apt to 
nale Limitations where there are none, 
than not to find them where they really 
arr. It was not ſo much the Deſign of 
Revelation punctually and exactly to fix the 
Theory of Morality, as to engage our 
Hearts to the Practice of it by the moſt 
powerful and affecting Conſiderations. And 
that may be one Reaſon, why it often reſts 
in Generals, without deſcending to minute 
Particularities. For if our Hearts be not 
engaged in Favour of Virtue, it will be of 
no Avail to have each minute Particularity 
of Duty adjuſted : We ſhall break through 
it, however minutely and particularly it is 
hid before us. A general Knowledge of 
his Duty is ſicient to him, whoſe Heart 
is niht; and all the particular Unfoldings 
of it will be of little Significancy to him, 
whoſe Fry, is not ſo, 


Vor. II. N God, 


177 
The Scriptures have been very full inS*»» 0% 


VI. 


every Duty in general : Be 
cauſe corrupt 4 Nature is very back- | 
ward in tracing out and diſcovering Duties. 
But they have not pointed out each Limi- 
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SzxMON God, who knew: what was: in Man, 


— ban ſuited his Revelation tu our Exi⸗ 


gencies; has taken U Care to ſupply us 
with that, which was moff wanfed oc Anil 
therefore the Scriptures ate moſt ful, ex- 
plicit, and particular; as to thoſe Branches 
of Morality, to which our Nature, was 
moſt averſe. And though ſome copplain 
that the Bible is not clear and determmite 
enough as to certain Points; yet, e 
miſtake not, the main Quarrel againſt/iit 
is that it is 700 clear and determinuill in 
enjoining certain Duties, and forbidding 
certain Vices ; as to which they cauld have 
wiſhed to have been left more at arge 
It cramps their Freedom of Action, and 
will not give certain importunate Paſſions 
their full Scope. It is there that tha main 
Streſs is laid upon thoſe Virtues, in Which 
the Heathen World were moſtly or entirel) 
defective, ſuch as the Love of 'Goflcwith 
all our Heart, univerſal Benevolence / the 
Forgiveneſs of our Enemies, Meckneſtz 
Long-ſuffering, the ftriteſt Purity and 
Chaſtity. There was no ſuch: Thing ia 
the Pagan World, as a rational and detet- 
minate Scheme of worſhipping Godin Yi. 
rit and in Tay and no ſuch Duty en- 

joined, 
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ters, us that we ſhould» give Alms in ſecret; 
that our Father which »ſeeth in ſecret; may 
reward us openly. And yet this is the 
moſt ſubſtantial Teſt: of genuine Virtue, 
For we ought to be jealous of thoſe ſhin- 
ing Qualities, which draw upon us the 
9 of the World, ſuch as Gene- 
toſity, Valour, &c. becauſe we are often 
actuated to the Performance of them by 
z Principle of Vain- glory: But the Per- 
formance of good Actions in private, when 
the Sttæaam of our Goodneſs runs under 


and can anly be reſolved into a Principle 
of pleaſing our Maker. 

Before the Appearance of Cheifianity, 
the World had narrowed their Notions: of 
Love, and conſined it to the Pale of their 
Friends, Relations, and Country. A mo- 
ral Writer of the moſt extenſive Views, 
that evet/Paganiſm boaſted, even Socrates 
himſelf expreſſeth himſelf thus: When 
the Urecians and Barbarians fight one 
* againſt the other, this is properly called 
Fighting: For they are Enemies by Na- 
it 1 But if Grecians, that are Friends 

N 2 « by 


joinsd,” as NHumility in it's full, Latitude, $* x on 
No ſuch Precept occtirs: in Heathen Wri Cons 


Ground; ſtands clear of all ſiniſter Views, - 
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21-2 22h ; Nature, quarrel with, one Me 
— « this is an unnatural, Diſtemper us 
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joined a Love, as extenſive as the, j 10 
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Py 


Socrates recommended an Magie þ 5 


his own Country, excluſively, of t e 
of Mankind, againſt whom he 1 Keg 
State of Enmity to be lawful. 12 t he 
ſtianity has enlarged the Sphere. of our 
fections, as well as opened a 5 ic 


of Truth for the Underſtanding ; 3\ 


the Sun, and as active as it's Heat. x 
our Affections are prejudicial, wh 
the Sun-Beams, collected in a burning 
centre in one Point; when 15 
widely diffuſed, they chear and refre 
Nature, Chriſtianity has taught, | 18 
love every one, but to dread 90, | 
whatever: At the ſame Time, "That it 
cheriſheth every manly, noble, a? exalted ted 
Principle, of which human Nature. - 
pable; it ſhuts out every little, ſervile le, and « 
Hliberal Paſſion. A Love fo exten ye be, 
fit to be enjoined by that Being, W. 
Love itſelf, and has in him the F ulne els x 
every amiable Perfection. 1 == 
Whereas other Writers took "Thin gs in | m1 
too high a Key, and were proud t to 1 fo 15 
+ n Lib, V. SM wig 2 
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bove the Level common Apr pprehen- 5 K 
Frey ; the Inſpire: Bom Ke to the 


loweſt Capacities at the ſame Time that 
they enlighten the higheſt. Of which 
the Parables of the uncompaſſionate Servant, 
of the Samari tan, of the prodigal Son, of 
the poor Man's Ewe Lamb, of the Vine- 
10 87 in Jaiab, of the barren Tree which 
0 the Ground; are fo many beau- 
tiful. Inſtances. We view moral Truths 
through the, Veil of Allegories and Para- 
bles,; like ſo many Pictures through a 
tranſparent Glaſs, which covers, but 14 
not hide them. Thus does Truth, like 
the great Author of it, ſtand confeſt in a 
viſible Shape, receive, as it were, a Body, 
and become, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, 
incarnate. 

From theſe few Strictures on the Plan 
of Morality contained in the Scripture, I 
proceed to what was the principal Inten- 
tion of the ſacred Writers, the Enforce- 
ment of Morality by proper Sanctions and 
Encouragements. 

The, inspired Penmen have placed Vir- 
tue on it's true Foundation, not upon any 
preſent Complacency, not upon any low 
temporal Motives of Cnveniency; but upon 

N 3 heavenly 
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1 on eden Views, upon the Will ef Vd a1 
wx out Judge and Rewardes.” To follow Vit- 


tue &finttreftedly, without uny to 
our Happineſs here y brrtuftrr, is dc put 
Foe it as an empty "Ten," and not as ſid. 
"Fantral Good. To love it for the Sake bf 
preſent Pleaſure nnd Happine, will never 
Induce an effectual Obligation; bxHuUſ 

Virtue and Pleafure do not always coſneide; 
becauſe that reflex Act of the Mind}"Vy 
which it applauds itſelf, when t Had en- 
rertained a generous/ Sentiment, or dne a 
noble Action, is eaſily over ruled and diſ- 
abled by the urgent ' Solicitation ef Ahy 
boiſterous and craving Paſſion, and By A 
uncommon Diftreſs and Anguiſh,. 
unintereſting Ideas of Virtue,” een WW a 
Soil ſaſcrptible of them, which fonte Bolle 
are not, fourifh as a Ploiver of th Hel, 
Which, however delicate and >Meadifful 
the Leaves may be, as hm as the Wind 
(any ſtrong tempeftudus Wind) paſerb wer 
it, ir gene, and the Plate tbereh, fer 1 
Seaſon, knoweth it no more. Beſides! Whi- 
the Man, who has VER the 
reflex Approbation of his own” Mind, or 
he, Who practiſethi it for the m Ap- 


probation 
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probatian of %, Mater; The Man, who** fen 
loyes, Goodnefs for a much iwer, becauſe 
preſent, 5; Conlideratiqn, viz.” the, Pleaſure 
immediately conſequent to a good Action; 
or he, who commands a more /þaczous 
Prapprct, has more open and extende4 
Vicus; and looks beyond this tranſient 
Scene; of Things, to that Fulneſs of Joy, 

Which it at, 2 5 right Hand fer ever 
| more A ati: to 5 
| Be that as it will an no nd 
"thera Weight of Glory will turn the 
| Scales,. and preponderate in all Cafes in 
ö Favour, of Morality: But weigh a cold 
/ , unaffecting Thought about abſtract Fit- 
0 neſſes, and the Lovelineſs of Order, againſt 
1 the ſtrong Preſſure of incumbent Miſery ; 
| and it will be found wanting, ligbter than 
| Fanity, and nothing in Compariſon... God 
\l deſigned the World in general ſhould; be 
id governed by Morality, and not only a few 
ul nat inn Men, fond of Refinements, wha. 
a may be ſo. enamoured of Virtue, . as to 
* think it needs no Reward, but itſelf; nor 
s Vice any Puniſhment, but it's own natural 
ill Conſequences, . And what God deſigned 
for the Groſs of the Species, that he has 
plead by ſuch ſabſartial Rewards and 
N 4 Puniſhments 


184 GB eee r Brssdääch- U 
ers or Nmſuments, as way anterefall the wert 
o deeply :morerſedi an hatten 
and; not by ſuch aity auſonaty Notions, nan 
ſeem to be calculated fe quite ante Oy 
der f Beings, Andi this is one great ff 
of the Excellency. of Chtiſtianity, thats 
can appeal to the common Senſe df Mine 
kind: Handle me and ſee; che crommd 
Schemes, which are ſet up in Qppofitng 
to me, have not that Subſtance and alia 
« dity; -wwhich ye ſee me laue. Thoſa me. 
ſpun Notions may afford Entertainmexit tg 
ſpeculative Men in their Cleſets; butsthe 
Chriſtian Doctrine of a future State s:thi 
only one that can be of any Uſe in cen 
Life, conveying to us tho ſtrongeſt an 
of that Miſery, to which the Bad will be 
conſigned; and of that Happineſs, to which 
the Good will be admitted. 21d 28 
Dye bath not ſeen, nor Ear hearu wei 
ther hath entered into the Heart of \Man40 
conceive the Things that God bath pt 
for them, that love him, In which Words 
there is, as a great Writer * obſervethʒ a 
very beautiful Gradation of Thought. 
Great, | ſplendid, and numerous arent 
Objects, which the Eye: bath fern g Vet 

See Dr. Clark's poſthumens Sermons, Vol. 2 
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the Ru muy hear far more, chan one Matt SND 
Eye hach ſeen, byun enlarged Coriverſa- =, 
tion with thoſe Who have read and tra- 
velled r: But though! a greater Variety of 
Objefts may gain Admittance to the: Mind 
through tut Entrunce, than through that 
of lie Bye; yet ſtill it enters into the 
Heart of Man to conceive or imagine far 
more glorious Things, than even the Ear 
has heard. ſprightly, adventurous, and 
inventive! Imagination paints Objects lar- 
ger than the Original, and forms what vi- 
ſionary Scenes it pleaſes within. But ſtill 
thoſe Things, which God has prepared for 
them that love him, as much exceed the 
Heightnings of a pregnant Fancy, and the 
romantick Proſpects of Bliſs, which it can 
enter into the Heart of Man to conceive; 
as the Conceptions of the Heart, and the 
Powers of a luxuriant Imagination farpaſs 
ibe ſeeing of the Eye, nenn of 

Axain St. Yobn tells us, we ſhall be like 
Cad s For we ſhall ſte him, as he it. That 
ia, the ſceing of God as he is in his own 
Nature, the direct Knowledge of the So- 
veteign Good, and the Emanations of Hap- 
pineſs from him immediately, (for to — 


— 


185 De intrinſic. N 
5% God as he is. does not agaify merely w 
oye CONtemplate! his Nature) will, ſo / entirely 

fill the Compaſs of the Soul, and ego 
all her Powers, that; eving no Roqm to 
entertain ignobler Objects, which might 
tempt her to Vice, ſhe muſt became, in 
ſome Degree, unalterably like her Cmgator 
in Goodneſs by a moral. Neceſſityi , „les · 
fure and Virtue, which here oſten draw 
different Ways, will hereafter. unite theit 
Forces, and act in friendly Concert. This 
Thought is the Thought of an unktteted 
Writer; yet it is a Thought ſo rational, 
18 well as elevated; that it would bega 
vain Attempt to ſtrive to equal it fm 
Writers before him of the moſt. Hiſtin- 
. eng Abilities and cloſeſt Application. 
Let us ſcan over the brighteſt Authors 
of; Antiquity, let us point out the, Maſter- 
Strokes of thoſe Authors when they ve 
inculcating Benevolence: Vet where gan 
we find fo bright a Deſcription, of Heu- 
volenee of Charity, as there is in St. Pu 
Corinthians ; or ſo noble an Incitement to 
it, as there is in theſe Words, e- 
ver faileth? i. e. The fame: 3 
univerſal Love to — wee 


merable Multitude, 
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Not all the Writings of Philosophers | 
e Nite u dylag/ Mans juſt upon the 
Threſhold of another World, half that 
well grounded Comfort and rational Aſſu- 
rance of being happy, as may be derived 
from four or Rye Lines of St. Joby, vis. 
That be ſau in Heaven a great Multitude, 
not to be numbertd; of all Nations, Tribes, 
un Pevpir, and Tongaes, Randing before 
the Throne and before the Lamb, clothed" in 
bite Robes," with Palms (the Enfigns of 


Victory) i Their Hands, and the Praiſes 


of God and the Lamb in their Mouths. 
For from hence we may learn, what Rea- 
fon' could never prove, that not only the 
Superior” Fw, Men of the moſt advanced 
Virtue, Saints and Apoſtles ; bat an innu- 
the wndiftmngurſhed 
Many, undifiinguihed by any extraordi- 
taty Degree of Holineſs, fall be Par- 
"takers of ' thoſe pure and unmixed Joys, 
which are ſuitable to glotified Souls acting 
in glorified Bodies, which will enlarge our 
Faculties, ſatisfy our Deſires, and tranſtend 
Low Wat al l 
An 


in us here, wills on 


beautify, enlarge; and ennoble the Soul ——» 
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1 * And indeed we may ot rve, th ky 

ever Fa Scriptures draw, Jack 91 5 Yar. 
diſplay, to our View any | thing con cerni 
another World; they do not do it to 8 
and puff up the Soul with lifeleſs ; Spec 
tions, with unconcerning, though inge 0 


and curious Notions; but to Fill. the 


with true /ub/tantial Knowledge, br 


S888 


make us wiſe unto Salvation : 
makes them, though not the mo fine- 
ſpun, yet the moſt uſeful, and copſequent- 
ly the beſt Scheme of, dee 
ever was advanced. at 
Thus when the ſacred Writings de be 
the thouſands, thouſands that Ran 7 
God, and the ten thouſand Times ten th 
ſand that miniſter unto bim; could a M 
of the largeſt Compaſs of Though | 
found a nobler Employment for theſe, Be 
ings, as well as more inſtructive _1 * 
than to repreſent them as taking a g 
rous and diſintereſted r 3 
Redemption and Happineſs of their Fe * = 
Creatures; . praifing God, and ching, 
be. to God in the bigheſ, and on Fart 
Peace, good Will towards Men : And, in 
another Place, not like us, valuing them- 


ſelves, and deſpiſing others ; not dizzled 
with 
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but alertbi ige all Glory,” and Hbibur, and 5 
to him alônie "who is the Woürte — 


Power, 
of w thatever is lovely, great, and glorious? 
Cie and marvells "gre thy Works, Lord 
God Almighty ;, Juſt and trut d thy 
Ways,” 5 N 5 165 Saints ! They ſhew 
Gat to Ctea admitted to'a'con- 
1 "and IVE Attendance on God, 
eve 17 muſt appear little, but God 
7 that the Luftre of the greateft 
re Ge Being uſt vaniſh and be loſt in 
the Paeteer of him, from whom it bor 
robe it's Luſtre. 
Conte mplative Perſons may value ſome 
Branches of Knowledge, juſt as ſeveral 
Men do ſome Kinds of Food, merely be- 


 caule wy are rare and uncommon, not be- 
- cauſe they are ſubſtantial, nouriſhing, and 


wholefom, Their Difficulty and Obſcurity, 
not their Serviceableneſs to the World, 
ſtamps a Value upon them. And their 
Heads may reſemble thoſe Cabinets, which 
are ſtored with uſeleſs Rarities, and curious 
Trifles, fit for Shew and Oftentation. but 
not "for any . valuable Purpoſes of Life. 
But the Scriptures,” though they open and 
enlarge the Mind, And give it the moſt 


compre- 


8 4 Views; yet ſeldom ap 


Dae ititrinfe Eurellmng 0 


1 Thing to inform the Had, Which hug net 


Tendency to awaken! and penatrata the 
Heart: They. ſeldom gratify our: mer 
Curioſity, or make us er and miory 
knowing, but in order 10 malen us bert 
which is indeed the only rue Wiſdom ac 

No well-meaning Perſon even in | low 
Life ever applied himſelf to the mading 01 
the Scriptures with the ſame Diligene, 
Care, and Attention, Which he befhowdd 
upon Things of lefs | Conſequence zich 
he from thence: as much-falvtary 
and practical Knowledge, as Wo cons 
duct him ſafely in the Way to eyerlaſting 
Life. Though the ſtusious and üb 
thoughtful may by an unwearied Appligas 
tion | diſcover ſeveral ſpeculative Truthe, 
which are not there; yet thoſe:Tiiths 
are only like thoſe Stars, whichrareides 
{cried by the help af 'Te 2 They 
have no more «uſeful Light to guide nn 
Feet, and direct their Steps in their Ibute 
ney through this World, than thoſeg| wii 
have made no ſuch Diſcoveries. +25 n 
State of Nature, when Men had Bniy 4 


_— of unaſſiſted Reafor: ; but What 98 
ſupplied 
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ſupplied to a Title by a State of Grace, 1 
dy de Cheiſtian Diſpenſation. Were Men,. 
for Inſtance, at à Lom to aſcertain from 
unenlightened Rea ſon the Acceptableneſs of 
their Repentanoe, and à Fulneſs of Par- 
don thereupon ? Chri has fully ſet 
before us the Terms of our Salvation: 
We have there 2 Mediator, who hath 
born our Sins, the propereſt Perſon to ad- 
juſt the Difference between the jarring 

Claims of Juſtice: and Goodneſs. Did we 

want a diſtindt Account of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; of their Degree and Dura+ 

tion? It gives us awakening Notices of 

another World, and whatever was proper 

to inſttuct our Reaſon; as well as to en- 

gage our Hopes and alarm our Feats. Did 

we want ſome fixed and determinate Rule 

of Worſhip to prevent the endleſs Sallies 

of human Fancy? There we are taught 

each Particular of a manly and rational 
Worſhip4 we are invited by the Promiſes 

of divine Aſſiſtance, and emboldened by 

che Interceſſion of a divine Mediator to 

have Acceſs to the Throne of Grace. | 
It is well worth our while, as it will 
give us the greater Value for Chriſtianity, 
5 that in theſe, as well as other 
40 Inſtances, 
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32%“ Inſtatices, wherever the Light of 

— having no ſure Principles to carry i | 
was forced to leave a Blank, the Light 
the Goſpel has been very exact in filling up 
the void Space, Where human Sagacity 
might indeed begin to build, but was not 
able to finiſh after the utmoſt Expence of 
Thought, there Revelation has ſupplied it 
with Materials to complete the Structure, 
Thus do our Wants in a State of 0 
and our Supplies in a State of Rey 
exactly tally and correſpond. And 
hence we may infer, that, whoeyer 32 
ſincere natural Religioniſt, cannot be r 
from the Kingdom of Heaven, is. 18 
Chriſtian already 73 and will be { | 
continues unprejudiced, ed fo 
he, who is ſincerely deffrous to know and 
do the Will of God, muſt heartil wiſh 
he had better Helps, than natural Reli- 
gion affords, to compaſs this End, He muſt 


at ſome peculiar Criſis of Time, when 


would overbalance the rn, 
grant Mankind by a Notification, of 
Will ſome full and expreſs Aſſurances 
what belongs to their Peace, of Things 4 


I infinite 


think, that God's infinite Goodneſs would, 
he ſaw the Advantages ariſing from. it, 


of the, Scriptures, a Prog c. 


infoute Concernment. And when. he** » 22 
examines all the different Pretenſions to — — 


Revelation, he will find none, that can 
come” into Competition, with the. Chriſtian ; 
which alone contains whatever is excellent 
in natural Religion, and has beſides graft- 
ed upon it ſeyeral rich and falutary Fruits 
of it's own Growth, which Reaſon muſt 
ever thankfully adopt. For natural Reli- 
gion neither proves the Sincerity or unal- 
layed Nature of Happineſs hereafter, nor 
the Degree nor the Duration of it. 

S0 far was Chriſtianity from narrowing 
our Views, that it alone has raiſed them, 
as igh—as Heaven; and extended them as 
far—as Eternity. A Man may look into his 

Bible, and fee plainly there what will be- 
come of him, when the preſent Scene is 
ſhifted, as to his moſt important, I had al- 


moſt ſaid, his only Concern, a future State; 


who, if he were left to himſelf, the more 
he conſidered the Point on every Side, the 
more he would find himſelf bewildered in 
Doubts, without coming to any Deter- 
mination. 

Happy are we, if we know our Happi- 
neſs, who have a Revelation, like it's great 
Author, full of Grace and Truth, 
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S ERM ON VII. 


The intrinſic Excellency of the 
Scriptures, a Proof of their In- 
ſpiration. 


1 PETER III. 15. 


Be ready always to give an Anſwer to every 
Man, that aſteth you 4 Reaſon of the 
Hope, that is in you. 


O affirm, as ſome have done, thats: zx» on 
unenlightened Reaſon is abſolute- . 


ly ſufficient, and that a Revela- 

tion was needleſs, is neither better nor 
worſe ; than to ſay, that Men either are, 
or may be, ſo wiſe of themſelves, that it 
is not in the Power of God himſelf to 
make them wiſer ; that their natural Abi. 
lities are ſo very conſiderable, as to ſuper- 
ſede the Uſe of any ſupernatural Notices, 
even from the Father of Lights : A Po- 
0 ſition 
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196 Dye intrinſie Eucellena x, 
% fe ſition ſo ſhocking, that if it be not down» 
tight Blaſphemy ;-it certainly maketh-yory 
near Approaches to i 25 N 121115902 Dig! 
But, you will ſay, where, was God's 
impartial Goodneſs in with- holding from gs 
thers thoſe Advantages, Which he has afford. 
ed us? If a Revelation were wanted, why 
was not that, which was equally wanted 
by all, made equally: known to all, at al 
Times ? '& 1a5imybul, aug 
If we trace this" Argument to it's Ori- 
ginal, we ſhall find, it ſtands on a, wang 
Foundation : It ſuppoſes the Deity, to be 
determined by the Wants of Men, excl. 
Avely of all other Regards: , Whereas what 
may be very fit, the Wants of Men ſingly 


| 31 5 IBN 
#, I would not be thought to depreciate Reaſon A, 


neral, which, rightly underſtood, as taking in all 

and Fvidences, whether intrinſic or extrinfic, is the 
Faculty we have to diſcern Truth from Falun IT & 
no more a Diſparagement ta Reaſon to aſſert, it cap do 
little in religious Affairs without the help of Revelgtion ; ; 15 
to maintain, it would make a ſlender Figure withou 
Affiſtantes of Education: For what is Revelktion bit Af. 
tances and Inſtructions from Haven; 28 Educatidn is; dn- 
{trudtion - communicated to us from our Fele Creatures? 
Dedu& thoſe religious Truths that were diſcovered t4” us, 
and only place thoſe down, that were ' diſcovered ü 
- and the remaining Sum of our Knowledge, at th fobt of 
the Agcount, will not be very confiderable;;1 2 - 3571 | 
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conſidered ; may be unit upon the Whole, 8: * 
all Circumſtances and Conſiderations being 
laid together. Thus conſider the Neceſſi- 
ties of a poor Man ſeparately, and you 
may think it proper he ſhould be relieved 1 
But if you know he will abuſe your Cha- 
rity in Drunkenneſs, and do himſelf or 
others ſome Prejudice, the Fitneſs ceaſeth. 
Hete then the Fallacy lieth. We form 
our Judgment of what God ought 'to do 
upon one ſingle View of the Neceſſities of 
Men; where ſeveral other Particulars ought 
to be taken into the Account to make our 
Reaſoning juſt and exact. We know not, 
for Inſtance,” whether an Attempt to re- 
medy 'the Diſadvantages of thoſe, who 
want a Revelation, might not be attended 
with greater Diſadvantages to them: Whe- 
ther they might not inflame their Account 
by rejecting it, if offered; or abuling it, 
if received, He alone, who ſees through 
the whole Plan of the Creation, who 
knows before - hand the different Tempers 
and Diſpoſitions of all Mankind, in all 
Ages and Nations, and the various Conſe- 

quences that would ariſe from every poſſi- 
ble Manner. of acting at every Period of 
e 3 N alone, at what Period of 

0 3 Time, 


valle Tikes to What Ager and Nations it was 


We intrinſi: Butalimc ) \» 


it&/ give a Revelation. Godt then 
might be equally wrilling at all Times t 
make x fuller Manifeſtation of ft Will; 
(for foths Traces and Remains of 2 Rn 
lation Men ſtill had:) But Men might nat 
at alt Times be equally: ed da- 
fied to receive it. nnn af 
I anſwer farther, that it might as well 
be objected, why has not God fivenitoull 
Men equal ixward Abilities to difcoyet the 
Truth; as why he has not given tog all 
Men equal external Ewdtnces. The 
ſwet is the ſame to both Objections i vis, 
that God is not obliged to deal equa/lywith 
all His Creatures in the Diſpenſation of l 
Favours, having a Right to do What be 
wilt with his own : It is enough to vindi- 
cate His moral Character, that he will dal 
equitably with them according to the Im- 
provement of their reſpective Talents, 
compenſating for ſome People's: Want of 
Knowledge, whether natural er revealed, 
by making favourable Alowantot to them, 
and balancing the ſuperior Advantages pf 
others, by making larger Demands fron 


chem, and requiring no more of anyPeridn 
ian: the has gen hi him ſufficient Mum to 
know 
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ill. To the Heathens leſs Light»—rlcl 
Duty——lef Reward if they do wel 
lef Puniſhment if ill, 

Thus all ſeeming Inequalities . are rk 
laſted. Where the Difficulty of the Con- 
queſt» is the greateſt, there the Triumph 
ought to be the moſt glorious, and the 
Prize moſt valuable, | If thoſe, who have 
the moſt clear and diſtinct Notices of their 
Duty, will be mort ſeverely puniſhed. tor 
their Crimes than others; it is but equita- 
ble, that they ſhould be entitled to ſuperior 
Rewards, when their Practice in ſome 
Meaſure keeps Pace with their Know- 
ledge: Otherwiſe, Knowledge would be 
a great Misfortune, and Darkneſs better 
Gans Light. 

That Reaſon therefore is ſo far ſufficient, 
— net as much Hap- 


pineſs here and hereafter, as God, accord- 


ing ta the Variety of his Diſpenſations to 
Creutures, whether of the ſame. or a dif- 


1 has, in his comprebeaſive 


O 4. Wiſdom, 


A be accountable. for ivincible Igndrancei; 
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Wiſdom, thought fit ; hand that none will 


this we readily grant: But that Reaſon is ſo 
unlimitedly ſufficient, as to ſidiſoover with. 
out the Aſſiſtance of God all thoſe be nei 
cial and ſpiritual Truths, which are reveals 
ed; and to procure, without the Merits of 
Chriſt, all that Happineſs wich is promiſed 
to Chriſtians; this we dex. 
- God may diverſify! his Creation, as he 
pleaſes, his manifold Wiſdom may bring 
upon the Theatre of Nature, Variety df 
Creatures, under unequal Circumſtances, 
conſiſtently with his Goodneſs; provided 
he has put it in every one's Power to make 
his Happineſs prepollent and ſuperior! to his 
Miſery in the Whole of his Exiſtence. -But 
this God may have done, without having 


Recourſe to levelling Principles, without 


being obliged to put Heathens and Chriſti- 
ans; any more than he has put Men and 
Angels, on the ſame Foo. 
The main Streſs of the Queſtion: then 
lyes here. Whether, notwichſtanding the 
diſtinguiſhing Advantages of ſome Creatures 
above others, it be not enough to vindicate 
God's Goodneſs, that he has formed no 
Creature whatever, whether Angel or Man, 

| Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian: or Heathen, but what has fuffi-* v ter 
cient Means to make the Sum of 'his/Hap- 


pineſs exceed that of his Miſery, either here 
or hereafter ; If they ſay, this is not ſuffi - 
cient; they are not Deiſts but ſomething 
worſe; they ſet aſide that Principle, which 
ſeems to account for that Diſproportion of 
Happineſs in the World, ſo viſible in the 
Scale of Beings riſing one above another, 
from the meaneſt Inſect to the higheſt 
Archangel. If they ſay, it is ſufficient; 
the ſame Reaſon, which juſtifieth God in 
grying Angels greater Degrees of Know- 
ledge and Bliſs, than Men; will juſtify him 
too in giving Chriſtians a larger Allotment 
of both than Heathens. For there is the 
ſame Principle to vindicate God in both 


Cales,' vis. every one's Enjoyments will, C 
if it be not their own Fault, over-balance 4 
their Unhappineſs: Therefore the Conclu- 1 
ſion ought to be the ſame, viz. God is 
equally juſtified in both Caſes. When once C 
his Goodneſs. has deſigned every Creature, 1 
who is not wanting to himſelf, a Prepon- l | | 


derancy of Bliſs ;. his unerring Wiſdom may 
diſpoſe of the Surplus, that remains beyond 
this, as he thinks fit. Whereas, accord- 
ing to the Suppoſition of the Deiſts, there 


muſt 
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_— on muſt have been a dull undiſtinguiſhed 
wan) Sameneſs in every Qecommyot 


Providence; 
without any Regard. to the diffetent Diſ· 
poſitions of Mankind, at different Ppriodo 
of Time: Every Procedure of Qud muſt 
have been, from Eternity to Eternityp 
a different Edition of the ſame unydriet 
Deſign without any new Auditions. 0% 
1 have already, in a former Difodutſe; 
ſhewn the ſuperior Advantages and intrin- 
fic Excellency of revealed Religion azitithe 
Scriptures, II, as to the Manifeſtatiom ui 
the divine Nature; and IIa, as tothe 
beautiful Plan of Morality contained in 
them, together with thoſe Motives and 
Encouragements, by which my Have (ups 
ported and enforced that P bodo 

It was not im to rertove/thai bi 
jection, which I have been confideiing; 
before I entered upon my III Head, tb 
which I now proceed, viz. to canſider the 
Force of the Argument, which ay che 
drawn from the intrinſic Excellency-of the 
— in Favour of their divine Inipr- 

is; to 108W 8 
hh en cen that the ru 
Writers ſhould have ſuch lovely and: great 


Ideas of God, and fuch juſt Notions of 


the 
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the Worthip' due to him, far above any rr 
Thing which me: meet Wich in the Mes 
ings of the greateſt Lights of the Heathen 


World every one of which either patro- 


nized Idolatry, or fell into Errors of worſe 


Gonſequenee? Can it be accounted for by 
the:Force of untura by human Aſſiſtances ? 
No, the eminent Philoſophers of Athens 
and Ram | equraied them, it is certain, in 
natural Abilities; and exceeded them con- 
feſſedly in the Superſtructures of acquired 
and all the Advantages of a 
refined :Edutation.:.-It muſt be therefore 
owing to ſome ſipernatural or divine Helps; 
and none, but He; in whom ate contained 
all the Treafuret f Wiſdom, could have 
enriched their Minds to ſuch a Degree, and 
futhifſhed ſuch a vaſt Expence of Thought. 
If Jau was ennobled by theſe exalted 
Notions} of which other Nations, who 
were ſunk into the Dregs of Polytheiſm 
and Idolatry, were deſtitute ; if the kind- 
y Dew of Heaven deſcended on this Fleeee 
only; while all the Earth around betrayed 
a Want of refreſhing Moiſture; this was 
the Lord's doing, a et to be 1 
Nr on an 8 


| 1120 


samen Had God revealed himſelf to the Oelz, 
23 or ſome other Nation famed fot Wc 
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rious Reſearches into every Branek 6f L. 


terature, and for the Depths of Wiſdom 
and Policy; thoſe Truths, which were ſ 


many Emanations from the great Fountain 
of Light, would have been looked upon 
as the Reſult of their Penetration and 
their own Diſcoveries: But by communi- 
cating his Will to a People of no inventive 
and enterprizing Genius, of no enlarged 
Reach and Compaſs of Thought; ſuch 
Suſpicions are avoided, and the Prooſd of 
a * more conſpicuous: and illuſtrꝭ 
And this may be one — 

* why at a Time that the reſt of 
World were bigotted to Superſtition Idca- 
try, and a falſe Religion, God ſingled out 
this Nation, in that Point not fo corrupt ad 
others, to de the Guardian and 
of the true. 4 
If nothing 1 the Sctiphure 
but this fingle Conſideration, that all thoſe 
collected Beams of ſpiritual Light center 
in it alone, which were widely diffuſed 4. 
midſt a Variety of Treatiſes, and loſt amidſt 
a Crowd of palpable Abſurdities; even 
this would be no improbable Argument of 
3 it's 
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it's Divinity: But this is not all: Let us * 


in order to compile an adequate unerting 
Standard of religious Truths, take in all the 


Aſſiſtances we can! get from all the Philoſo- 
phers in Greece, from Tully at Rome, nay 
even from Con fucius as far as Chinu; and 
yet, after all, the Scheme will be defective 
in, what the Scriptures have recommended, 
a, puxe rational Worſhip of God only in 
Spirit and in Truth, a Fulneſs of Pardon 
for gyery Sin + upon Repentance, and the 
Nohleneſs of the Rewards hereafter. The 
Love of God will not be required in ſo 
high Degree, as it is in the Scriptures ; 
nor enforced by ſo ſtrong a Motive, as our 
Saviour's dying for Mankind has done; nor 
our Charity and Love to the Diſtreſſed re- 

eommended by ſo powerful an Incentive, as 
that our Redeemer has made them his Re- 
preſentatives, and will place to his own 
Account, whatever was done an his'Sake 

10 chem. | 

One may challenge any Man to produce 
before Qhriſtianity, among the Heathen 
World, ſuch a compleat Syſtem of Mora=- 
lity, reaching all the Duties of Life, with- 
out any Defect; and full without everflow- 
ing, or any Redundancy, as the Scriptures 
contain. 
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contain. | 


there is a Law of Nate m wWhü is 
there, that euer did- or vndertüqN to 
« give it us all eptine us 2 Lam nome, 
nor na leſs than what wes contaihed in 
<« and had the Obligation of that Lay 
Who eyer — M— 
put them together, and ſhetotit the Wurd 

** their Obligation? Where uus there wy 
**. ſuch Code, that Mankind: might! buys 

** Recourſe to as their unerring Rule,vbil 
** fore our Saviour's Time? Suche Dad 
of Morality Jeſus Chriſt hach ir 

* in the New Teſtament. iich 


one, out of the New Teſtament) Ilan 
ec the World never had, Dor CM uny un 


** tay; is elſewhere to be foand.”? : — 
gain, Ft If you ſent Men to 
the Wiſe, and the Declarations: of che 
10 Philoſophers, yon ſent them it d wild 
Wood of Uncertamty, to an güne. 

Mage, from which they ſhouldo hover 
** get out; if to the Religions of theWorld; 
** yet worſe; And if to their own Reaſon; 
** You refer them to that, hieh had ſore 
$ Light and Certainty; but el had hi- 
Ser Les aa #0 
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&- therto failed: all :Mankind im a perfect v 
Rule, and reſol vid not the Dobbit/ that wy 

« had riſen among che ſtudious anÞthink- 
ing Philoſophersimorhad yet been able 
to convinee the civilined Part of Man- 
<« kind;:that they had nat given, nor could, 
« . without: a Crime, take away the Lives 
4 of their Children; by expoſing Them.” 
It w neoedleſs to tell any Man of plain 
denſe; that there mũſt be always a Propor- 
tion between the Cauſe and the Effect. 
Now, af we exclude the divine Power, 
what Proportion can we find between the 
Goufes of (Chriſtianity, and Chriftianity it- 
ſelf di\Chriſtianity is a Religion, which has 
diſabuſed the Wotld; and reſcued it from 
thoſe many vicious Practices, ſuch as the 
Expoſing of Infants, Polygamy, Gc. which 
were univerſally defended among the Pa- 
guns, and from human Sacrifices, ind from 
innumerable abominable and brutal Rites ; 
a Religion ſo'perfeive of human Nature, 
and ſo'exprefiive of the divine; chat we 
wan Jdent to carry us to a Conception of 
any. Thing beyond it. And who wete the 
Authors or Cumſes of this Religion ? Why, 
a bet. of Men bred up in low Life to mean 
ons which cramp the native 
25% Powers 
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* ON Powers of the Mind, And can we be 
think that a Set of unlettered, unenterpri- 


ing Men could open ſeveral rich Mines of 
Truth, which had- eſcaped the laborious 
Reſearches of the profoundeſt Scholars, and 
the happy Sagacity of the * penetrat- 
ing Wits ? 

= therefore every Efe muſt have 2 
competent and proportionable Cauſe ; and 
ſince the ſuppoſed natural Cauſes and Au- 
thors of Chriſtianity conſidered as mere 
Men excluſive of divine Inſpiration, were 
plainly unequal to the Taſk, nor could ever 
have brought to Lights ſuch Doctrines, as 
exceeded whatever the Philoſophers before 
had done; though, laying afide their 


we ſhould draw off the very Flower and. 


Spirit of their Writings : It is evident, 
we muſt have Recourſe to ſome ſuperna- 
tural and adequate Cauſe, which intereſted 
itſelf in this Affair: And to whom, but 
to the Father of Light, in whom there it 
no Darkneſs at all, can we be indebted ; 
that now Perſons of the flendereſt ' Capaci- 
ties may view thoſe elevated and beneficial 
Truths in the ſtrongeſt Point of Light, 
which the ſingſt Spirits of the Gentile World 
could not before fully aſcertain; that our 

| n mean 
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meaneſt Mechanics, with a moderate Share w 
of Application, may have juſter and fuller Cv 
Notions of God's Attributes, of eternal 
Happineſs, of every Duty reſpecting their 
Maker, Mankind, and themſelves ; than 
the moſt diſtinguiſbed Scholars among the 
Heathens could attain to, after a Life laid 
out in painful Reſearches ? 
Chriſtianity has been a Light to ligbten 
the Deiſts, as well as the Glory, Happi- 
neſs, and Salvation of every good Chriſti- 
an, Even they, who decry Revelation, 
are greatly indebted to it, for much clear- 
er and more enlarged Views of Things ; 
than they could have had, if bred up in 
Countries altogether unenlightened by it. 
Even they enjoy the Benefits and gather 
the Fruits of Chriſtianity, at the ſame 
Time that they are maliciouſly ſtriving to 
damage and wound the Tree which bears 
them. 23 
The Maintainers of the Sufficiency of 
human Reaſon are, as to this Point, very 
much diſtreſſed: Strange ! that Reaſon 
without Revelation ſhould be a ſufficient 
Guide, when they cannot prove, that it 
has conducted any one Man in any one Age 
or Nation, no not even Socrates himſelf, 
Vor. II. P | to 
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to a full unerring Standard of Duty. How 


wa) happened it then, that the Authors of the 


Scriptures ſhould alone, of all Mankind, 
have Senſe enough to form an adequate 
Scheme of Duty, Courage enough to ſet 
on Foot the Propagation of it, and Perſe. 
verance enough to bring it to bear, not- 
withſtanding all the Engines of worldly 
Power were play'd againſt them? How 
comes it, that all ſucceeding Writers have 
not been able to diſcover one important re- 
ligious Truth, but what is either expreſſly 
contained in the Bible, or is implied in it, 
and may be fairly deduced from it? All 
that ſucceeding Writers have done, has 
been only to ſtate and limit the Doctrines, 
to collect, adjuſt, and range in a more ex- 
act Chain of Reaſoning, thoſe religious 
and moral Obſervations, which lye ſcatter- 
ed in the Scripture with a noble Profuſion. 
Juſt as the utmoſt Skill of Mankind can- 
not form one new Plant : They may in- 
deed prune, cultivate, and place in a regu- 
lar Symmetry and Order, thoſe Trees, as 
well as thoſe Flowers, which are ſown in 
a beautiful Diſorder by the Author of Na- 
ture. Theſe Things are only thus to be 
accounted for, viz, That God who does 

nothing 
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nothing in vain, but is not wanting in whatS* x0" 
is neceſſary, imprinted on their Minds theſe 
comprehenſive Truths, but left it to them 
to expreſs them in what Language and Or- 
der they thought proper. It was not ne- 
ceſſary, that God ſhould beautify the ſacred 
Writings with all the Elegancies of Lan- 
guage and Method ; it was enough that he 
has enriched them with an inexhauſtible 
Fund of uſeful Truths, They needed not 
the Spectacles of Books, whoſe Eyes God 
himſelf opened, to diſcern and reveal theſe 
wondrous Things. 

Unlettered Men, in attempting to reveal 
the deep Things of God, muſt have fallen 
into palpable Abſurdities, unleſs they had 
been directed by that Spirit, which ſearch- | 
eth all Things, yea the deep Things of God. | 
For even lettered Men, ſpeculative Adven- 
turers of the ſtrongeſt and brighteſt Parts, 
whenever they have, without the Help of 
Revelation, made Excurſions into the World 
of Spirits, have diſcovered nothing but their 
Ignorance, and Liableneſs to groſs Miſtakes, 
Men, who were not under the Power of 
an ungoverned Imagination, would ſcarce 
have ſallied out into Subjects, where our 


Faculties can find no ſure Footing; and 
7” Ml Men, 
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| Seite Men, who were, could never have worked 
but ſuch a plauſible and conſiſtent Scheme, 
as our Faculties cannot confute, How 
| comes it then, that the ſacred Writers, in 
ſetting before us the Nature and Offices of 
good and bad Angels, the Joys of Heaven, 
&c. have kept clear of all flagrant Errors, 
for any Thing that we can make out to the 
contrary? How comes it, that all Inquirers 
after them, have been unable to prove any 
Thing relating to theſe Points, which they 
have not ſaid; and to diſprove any Thing, 
which they have ſaid? How comes it, if 
they were uninſpired, that, though they 
have delivered ſeveral Doctrines, which 
Reaſon cannot aſcertain ; yet they ſay no- 
thing which Reaſon can gainſay, upon Sub- 
jects, to which our Faculties are diſpropor- 
tioned, and as to which we are therefore 
moſt ſubject to Abſurdities ? 
| Add to this, that we have a vital Senſe 
| of the Goodneſs of Chriſtianity, No Body 
l that heartily believed in our Saviour, and 
| ated agreeably to his Precepts, ever repent- 
ed that he had done ſo: Thouſands have 
felt a Remorſe and Compunction af Soul, 
that they have not been a/together Atiſti- 
ans. The more a Man has been a ſincete 
| 1 | and 
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and ſound Chriſtian ; the more Peace and 3119 n - 
Sunſhine of Mind he has felt in himſelf, ? . 
and the more Confidence he has expreſſed 
towards God, For this ſenſible Experience 
of the Goodneſs and Truth of Chriſtianity 
we have the united Suffrages of Men of 
diſtinguiſhed Piety, from the firſt Birth of 
Chriſtianity, down to the preſent Times. 
Several of them enjoyed as much Peace as 
this World can give; and all of them that 
Peace which it cannot give. He certainly 
acts moſt agreeably to the Will of the Dei- 
ty, and to (what is inſeparably connected 
with his Will) the Truth of Things, who 
embraces and adheres to that Religion, 
which will make him; the meekeſt, hum- 
bleſt, the moſt benevolent, pious, and, in 
all Reſpects, the beſt Man; which gives 
him the moſt aſtoniſhing, yet the moſt 
amiable Views of the Divinity, and the 
moſt rational and intereſting Account of 
Heaven and Hell ; which contains, what- 
ever God, through a diffuſive Goodneſs, 
has done for Mankind; and what Man- 
kind have yet to do for themſelves, to work 
out tbeir Salvation. 
The intrinſic Excellency of Chriſtianity, 
I am afraid, has given many the greateſt 
1 Diſtaſte 
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W on Diſtaſte for it. For I never could aſſign 
any Reaſon, why Mahometans and Papifts 


7 


0 


(great Numbers of Them) ſeem to be very 
much in earneſt about their Religions; but 
We (too many of us) very remiſt and in- 
different to Ours, but this very bad one, 
vix. that thoſe Religions chiefly conſiſt in, 
and lay too great Streſs upon, outward Acts 
and little Obſervances: Whereas true Chri- 
ſtianity deſcends deep, into the Heart, con. 
verting the Soul, and indiſpenſably enjoins 
an unreſerved Obedience to God, and an 
inward Reliſh of Goodneſs rooted in our 
Minds, and influencing our Practice through- 
out. Now Men would rather undergo in- 
numerable bodily Auſterities, and obſerve 
all the Outfide of Piety; than cultivate an 
univerſal and unſullied Purity of Heart. 
A Self-Indulgence as to that Sin which moſt 
eaſily beſets us, be it Vanity, ſpiritual 
Pride, Luſt, or any other Vice, gives us 
ſo great Pleaſure, that wo Self-Dentals, as 
to other Points, can countervail it, if they 
can be called Self-Denials. For then we 
effeftually deny ourſelves, when we refrain 
from thoſe darling, but unlawful Pfæaſures, 
whether of Body or Mind, to WhicH% 
have the ſtrongeſt Biaſd. A pure undeHl 

i Religion 
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Religion coming from God, the great * on 

Searcher of Hearts, requires this Sacrifice would 

of the Heart, without which no other Sa- , 

crifices, no external Performances, how- ' 

ever ſeemingly difficult, will be of any 

Avail, A Religion commanding us to be 

as ſtrict and regular in our Lives, as the 

Phariſee in our Saviour's beautiful Parable, 

and yet as humble and unpretending as the 

Publican, was worthy of God ; but we, 

by raiſing idle Cavils againſt it, make our | 

ſelves unworthy of it. 
A complete Syſtem of moral and reli- 

gious Truths, comprehending every Thing 2 

that has a Tendency to purify a rational 6 

Mind, and to qualify it for everlaſting Bliſs, 

ſeems to be a Work beyond the Powers of 

any unenlightened Man, the Excellency of 

whoſe Writings, whatever conſiderable and 

important Truths they might contain, to 

ſhew he was a bright and able Man; would 

be adulterated with impure Mixtures, and 

debafed by coarſe. Alloys of Errors, per- 

haps of, a dangerous Nature, (not to men- 

tion many Omiſſions), to prove he was a 

mere Man: Much more was ſuch a Scheme 

aboye the Abilities of uneducated Men. 

There. ſeems to be ſomething in Man's 

orgile g P 4 Nature, 
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Nature, which diſqualifies him from form- 


ing a Religion for himſelf, without taking 


in any Aſſiſtances from Heaven. And 
whoever has ſet about it, has either cur- 
tailed and maimed it, leaving out ſome im- 
portant Duties, which is the Caſe of Deiſin; 
or he has blended it with ſpurious and ſu- 
perſtitious Additions, which is the Caſe of 
Popery. Thoſe who want to have the 
modelling of Religion in their own Hands, 
are like the Countryman in the Fable, who 
requeſted the Management of the Weather 
as he pleaſed : They had much better leave 
that Affair to his Direction, who alone can 
order all Things for the beſt. As long as 
a Deity is acknowledged, Religion muſt 
ſubſiſt in ſome Shape or other; and one 
cannot well conceive, how it can ſubſiſt in 
a better than it does at preſent. Take a 
Survey of all confeſſedly human Inventions; 
and you will find, that when compared 
with Chriſtianity, they have no Glory by 
Reaſon of the Glory, that excelleth. 
Difficulties indeed and Obſcurities there 
are in Scripture, as well as other ancient 
Books : But then we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Difficulties which affect the main 
Degn af a Revelation; and thoſe of a 


Aigbter 
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fighter and leſs momentous Nature, Not- Son 
withſtanding the Charge of Difficulties and Tau 


Obſcurities ; the Scripture, though deep, 
is clear in every Doctrine, that tends to the 
Glory of God, the Good of Mankind, 
and the Benefit of our own Souls, So far 
God has gone ; and farther than this he 
needed not go, to anſwer the End of a 
Revelation, Whatever Things there are 
in it hard to be underſtood, which a mode- 
rate Application cannot clear up ; they may 
exerciſe the Abilities of the Curious, but 
are not neceſſary to edify the Bulk of Man- 
kind. Any Man, who diligently and im- 
partially ſearches the Scriptures, comparing 
Place with Place, interpreting the darker 
Paſſages by the clearer, and attending to 
the Scope and Deſign of the Author; may 
furniſh himſelf with an intelligible, con- 
ſiſtent, and determinate Rule of Faith and 
Practice, may derive from thence Hopes 
full of a bleſſed Immortality; and find 
there that beautiful Aſemblage of moral 
Truths, clear and unmixed; which lye 
ſcattered through the Writings of all the 
Philoſophers, and are blended, in them, with 
pernicious Errors, Whatever Precept is 
briefly and in general Terms delivered in 
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Sex" one Place, is more clearly and diſtinctiy 
—unfolded in another: And no important 


Doctrine is founded only on one Text; it is 
inculcated in ſeveral, and placed before us 
in various Views and Reviews ; like ſome 
beautiful and maſterly Statue placed in a 
Garden, in which ſeveral Openings termi- 
nate, and conſpire to let us ſee it in Variety 
of Lights. Which Conſideration makes 
it impoſſible for any one, who has a wrong 
Hypotheſis to /erve, to endeavour, if he 
be not /oſt to all Senſe of Shame, to ob- 
trude ſuch a Tranſlation upon the Public, 
as ſhall not contain a ſufficient Antidote for 
any fundamental Error. 

| Diſputes, it is true, there will always 
be about Scripture, a Gift not deſigned for 
ſuch an Uſe, as there have been about eve- 
ry Thing elſe. And is it a Wonder, Men 
| ſhould diſpute about Religion, which is 
almoſt the any Thing, about which it is 
worth while to diſpute at all ? If Religion 
were ſet aſide, would all Diſputes imme - 
diately ceaſe? No, there. would be mam 
more, which a ſerious Senſe of it upon 
Minds prevents, about Things of 4% 12 
portance, about every Thing on 
Men had miſplaced their Eſteem. 55 
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Miſtake to imagine, that the Obſcurity o Co 
Scripture has given Birth to different Oi 
nions in material Points; Men's precon- 
ceived Opinions have made them endeavour 
to obſcure and darken the Scripture, though 
never ſo plain. However, ſuppoſing the 
Tranſlation to be juſt and faithful in the 
Main, which it is allowed by all compe- 
tent Judges to be, the Unlearned may 
diſtinguiſh between torturing the Words of 
inſpired Writers, preſſing them into their 
Service, and compelling them to come in, in 
Favour of ſome darling Notion ; and on 
the other Hand, giving them an eaſy, un- 
forced, and natural Interpretation. They 
may eaſily perceive, who impoſe a Senſe 
upon the Bible making it ſpeak their own ; 
and who are content to fate one from it. 

Little Minds may be affected with little 
Trifles, with ſome minute Particularity in 
Scripture, with ſome Text that ſeems un- 
accountable : They may examine the Bible 
(to uſe the Allufion of a great Genius) as 
it were with a Microſcope, which confines 
them to a Angle Part; but does not enable 
them to take in the Confftency of the Whole, 
or to perceive the Relation which each Part 
has to another, A Mind truly /arge and 

OY comprehenſive 
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comprehenſive will graſp the whole Compaſs 
wy and Subſtance of Chriſtianity, and conſider, 


how happily it has ſupplied the Defects, 
rectified the Miſtakes, and enforced the 
Diſcoveries of human Reaſon ; carrying 
Religion to ſuch a juſt Degree of Perfec- 
tion, that whatever falls fort of it, is je- 
june and defective; and whatever attempts 
to go beyond it, is viſionary and romantic, 
The more a Man ſtudies the Scriptures with 
theſe extenſive Views, the more he will 
admire them: For they are like thoſe Per- 
ſons, whom an intimate Acquaintance en- 
dears more and more, whatever Prejudices 
we might, at fir/t Sight, have conceived 
againſt them, 

Here is a Book which takes in a vaſ 
Compaſs: It begins from Eternity, with 
the Creation of the World, and the For- 
mation of Man; and ends in Eternity, 
with the laſt Judgment, and the Conſum- 
mation of all Things, And yet, through- 
out, there is one Chain and regular Series 
of well- connected Events, from the Fall 
to the Redemption; and from the Redemp- 
tion to the laſt grand Revolution, when 
all Things ſhall be put under our Saviour's 
Feet, Amidſt this great Variety, there is, 

| juſt 
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juſt as in the Works of Nature, an Uni-S: xox 
formity ; every Thing is dver/ified, and 


yet every Thing regular. From the fir/t 
Inſtitution of Sacrifices immediately after 
the Fall, through ſeveral intermediate 
Steps, to the grand uni ver ſal Sacrifice, 
which they prefigured, of our Saviour, one 
uniform Deſign is carried on, viz. the Pre- 
ſervation of true Religion in the World, 
and the diſcountenancing of Vice and Ido- 
latry. Now in a Book comprehending 


ſuch a Train of Diſpenſations, and ſuch a 


vaſt Extent of Time, wrote in ſeveral A 
ges, by ſeveral Hands, and on ſeveral Sub- 
jets; it is not at all ſurpriſing, that there 
ſhould be many Things puzzling and unac- 
countable to us ſhort-ſighted Creatures, (for 
ſuch there are in the Works of the Creation); 
but it is amazing, ſuppoſing the Authors 
of it were not under the immediate Gui- 
dance of God, that, notwithſtanding the 
ſtricteſt Scrutiny has been made, notwith- 
ſtanding every particular Paſſage has been 
fifted, no one material Flaw has been diſ- 
covered, that has endangered the whole 
Fabric. Nay thoſe very Things, which 
were thought inſuperable Objections againſt 
it; have, upon a cloſer Examination, been 

: | found 
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* found illuſtrious Confirmations of the Truth 
of it. Do you think that the Mabometan, 


the Pagan, or any other falſe Religion, 
could have ſtood their Ground; if Reaſon 
had had as fair Play againſt them, as it has 
had againſt Chriſtianity; if the whole A 
tillery of reaſoning Malice, reſolved to 
leave no Stone unturned, and to find or 
make Objections at any Rate, had been, 
for many Ages, diſcharged againſt them ? 
Falſhoad cannot long bear the Shock of an 
unreſtrained, determined, and powerful 
Oppoſition ; and Truth itſelf muſt greatly 
ſuffer, by having all the Weapons of Ri- 
dicule and Sophiſtry employed againſt it, 
in the Opinion of (a conſiderable Number) 
the half-thinking, injudicious, and inatten- 
tive. And if all the Load of Objections 
and Difficulties induſtriouſly raiſed, like ſo 
many Weights tied about a Body, cannot 
ſink Chriſtianity ; it muſt be upheld and 
ſupported by that Energy of Truth, which 
is ſtronger than all Things, and will pre- 
vail. 


If there were one deciſive unanſwerable 


Argument again/# Chriſtianity, which 


wounded it 1n it's Vitals ; it would be un- 
accountable, why diſintereſted Men, of 
diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed Penetration, great Maſters ofS** 9" 
Reaſon, who had thoroughly weighed and 
underſtood the Nature of Evidence, ſhould 
have inviolably adhered to it, and profeſſed 
their Belief of it to the laſt, and more at 
laſt, than ever. But it is not at all unac- 
countable, why ſome few inquiſitive Men, 
notwithſtanding the deciſive Arguments for 
it, ſhould have diſbelieved it, or at leaſt 
endeavoured to diſbelieve it. Becauſe Men 
of very good Underſtandings tmay have 
criminal, and over violent Attachments, to 
the Things of this World: And very ſlen- 
der and precarious Reaſonings will go a 
great Way, when Men have a ſtrong In- 
tereſt, and therefore a ſtrong Inclination, 
to be Diſbelievers : But the Things con- 
cerning Religion, relate chiefly to another 
World, are diſtant, and out of Sight : 
And Men have ſeldom, if ever, fo ſtrong 
a Biaſs that Way as not to allow Reaſon 
a fair Hearing. 

Many are the Devices of a Man's Heart; 
but the Counſel of the Lord, that ſhall ſtand. 
Many have been the Devices of Men's 
Hearts and Heads againſt Chriſtianity ; 
From it's Youth up have they fought againſt 
it: But it is the Counſel of the Lord, and 

3 therefore 


* therefore has hitherto ſtood, and will main- 
wy— tain it's Ground, 
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But to what, you will ſay, is the Growth 
of Infidelity owing ? Is it not to this, that 
the Age is more inquiſitive and diſcerning, 
and conſequently /eſs credulous ? Alas 
The Spring of Credulity is not dried up; 
it only flows in another Channel, Witneſs 
many Impofitions upon the Public : Witneſs 
thoſe Schemes, which, within our Memo- 
ries, have impoveriſhed, if not ruined, ſe- 
veral Families. Thoſe, who will not con- 
ſult the immortal Welfare of their Souls, 
who will not be Adventurers for another 
better World, upon the ſure Bottom of 
the Word of God, how ſtrongly ſoever at- 
teſted ; yet will truſt their Bodies in the 
Hands of an illiterate Pretender to Phyſick. 
If Men be more ſcrupulous of Aſſent in re- 
ligous Matters, too liable to Fraud and Im- 
poſition in others; the Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 
may, without much Difficulty, be aſſign- 
ed: It is not that we are 4% credulous; 
we are only more vicious, Credulity is ſtill 
the ſame: The Objects, on which it is 


placed, are only changed and diverſified. And 


though implicit Belief might be the Fault 


of former Ages, when Popery prevailed ; 


implicit 


+ 
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implicit Diſbelief is the reigning Folly of * 
the preſent. There is the ſame Quantity 


of Folly ſtill, juſt as there is of Matter; 
and, like Matter, it admits of different 
Modifications, and appears in Variety of 
Forms, There is no ſurer Way of judg- 
ing, of the Senſe and Diſcernment of an 
Age, than by obſerving the public Enter- 
tainments, which are moſt in Vogue. And, 
if ſo, then let it be obſerved, that Chri- 
ſtianity decayed, in an Age and Nation 
where Taſte and Senſe were at the loweſt 
Ebb; where every rational Entertainment 
was diſcouraged, and low fantaſtic Per- 
formances, without the leaſt Tincture of 
juſt-Thinking, Morality, and Wit, uſurped 
the Room of them, 

The Cauſe of Infidelity is obvious : Tt 
is Luxury, which, wherever it got Foot- 
ing, never failed to eraſe all religious Im- 
preſſions, Thus it was in Greece ; thus in 
Rome of old, when the ſenfleſs Syſtem of 
Epicurus was patronized by Men of much 
greater and more eminent Abilities, than 
Any, that now eſpouſe Infidelity. Thus it 
was eyen in Tudea itſelf, when the Sect 
of the Sadducees prevailed. .It may be 
thought, that the great Number of bad 
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SERMON 


VII. 
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and poiſonous Books, has occaſioned the great 


D Looſeneſs and Depravation of the Age: But 


the Truth is, the Looſeneſs and Depravation 
of the Age, to which bad Writers will always 
accommodate themſelves to give a current 
Value to thoſe Works, which want an in- 
frinfic one, has occaſioned the Number of 
poiſonous Writings: Not to mention, that 
they are generally very deſpicable Authors, 
almoſt all, except one, whom one is ſorry 
to ſee in ſuch bad Company ; one, who 
whatever fine Talents he had, was never re- 
markable for cloſe and ſolid Reaſoning. 

A long uninterrupted Flow of Eaſe and 
Tranquillity has lulled us into a fatal Indo- 
lence and Inſenſibility to all religious Noti- 
ces: Some fignal Judgment; ſome extra- 
ordinary Indication of the divine Diſplea- 
ſure, ſeems almoſt neceſſary to purge the 
Nation of it's Droſs, to rouſe 7+ into a ſe- 
rious Senſe of Religion, and make us dif 
cern and value thoſe Things, that belong to 
our Peace, before they be hidden \ from our 
Eyes : Juſt as when the Sky is ful. of noxi- 
ous and peſtilential Vapours; ſomꝰ. violent 
Hurricane, ſome dreadful Burſts o Thun- 
der are neceſſary to diſperſe them, to clear 
the infected Air, and reſtore it to it's fot- 
mer Serenity, Eight 


Eight SERMONS” = 


On the Evidences of Chriſtianity, the 
Corruption of our Nature; the 
Redemption, and the Tzinity, 


Preached at the Lady Moyer's Lecture, in 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, London, in 
the Years 1732 and 1733. 


S ERM ON , 


On the Truth of Chriſtianity, 


Joux III. 2. 


Rabbi, e know, that thou art a Teacher 
come from God: For no Man can do theſe 
Miracles, that thou doeft, except God be 
with him. 


ME Propofition contained in the Szn tow 
Text is, that ſome Miracles are 


ſo circumſtanced, as to be direct 
Evidences of a divine Power, By a Mi- 
2 2 racle, 
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Se . » racle, is meant an Effect evident to the 
— Senſts, contrary to tlie fixed and eſtabliſh- 


ed Courſe of Nature. Strange! that Man 
ſhould diſbelieve an Operation afferent 
from the preſent Courſeof Natute; When 
Man himſelf, the #f Man, from Whom 
all the reſt deſcended; could not have been 
brought into Being, but by an Act of Pow- 
er different from the Courſe of Naturbil as 
it is now eſtabliſped. For ſome fr #2 Min 
there muſt be: And, whoever he was, he 
maſt be brought upon the Theatre Na- 
ture without Parents, without any — 
Cauſes, by the immediate Power and Will 
of the f, or, in other Words, 1 
Operation, which, if it were not, ſtilctly 
ſpeaking, a Miracle; was, at leaſt, equi- 
valent to one. ff 7; 2218 
Nor is it at all inptbiable, that Fe, 
who called Man into Being, by a partieu- 
lar Diſplay of Power, diſtinct from choſe 
general Laws, which obtain at pre 
would exert ſome anuſun and unco 
Acts of Power for (what was of grbatet 
Importance than his mere Being) his #fokts 
Being, his eternal Well-Being.” „ yignims9) 
In the Proſecution of They Subje@;2% 99 
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If, I ſhall attempt to ſhew, that ſeveralS*nwon 
Miracles are deciſive Proofs of a divine 


Power. 
IIaly, That we have ſufficient Evidence, 


that ſuch Miracles were wrought for the 
Confirmation of Religion. 


If, I ſhall attempt to ſhew, that ſeveral 
Miracles are deciſive Proofs of a divine 
Power. 

What Powers evil Spirits may have, 
and what is the utmoſt Extent of their 
Abilities; it is beyond the Extent of aurs, 
in all Caſes, to determine: But that God 
would ſuffer them to exert thoſe Powers 
in working ſuperior and uncontrouled Mi- 
racles; this I cannot admit: Becauſe God 
is too good to permit ſuch a Snare to be 
laid for the Bulk of Mankind, who will 
be always governed more by what affects 
their Senſes, than by thoſe Arguments, 
which addreſs themſelves coldly to their 
Underſtandings. Striking and pompous Mi- 
racles, though they enforced a Doctrine 
ſeemingly abſurd, would dazzle and over- 
power the Soul, and force an Admittance 


for it into the Mind: Whereas dry and 
Q 3 abſtracted 
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SE at ox abſtracted Reaſonings operate but 'flowly 
and languidly in Cortpatiſon,” He, who 


could raiſe the Dead, and ſuſpend the 
Laws of Nature, would convince the Ge. 
nerality of Men much ſobner, than if he 
brought ſeveral Mathematical Demon tra- 
tions to ſupport, what he advanced. 

I cannot then believe, that God would 
permit evil Beings to Work Cconfidetable 
Miracles, without aſſerting the Sipetioriy 
of his Power; becauſe this would und- 
yoidably miſlead the Groſs of the Species 


into Error, I cannot like wiſe believe it, 


for another Reaſon, becauſe it would in- 
validate and weaken the wage. or? Pri | — 
his Providence. | 

For either we muſt fay, that 2 0 
Effects whatever bear the Impreſs of the 
Deity, and prove an infinite Being at the 
Helm, (which is to diſcard all the Arpu- 


ments a poſteriori; ) or ſuch om bung 


Notices of Power, as out Saviour and Mo- 
ſes, and others gave, bid as fair for” the 
Proof of it, as any Phænomena. 

For why may we not as well believe, 
that finite Beings are empowered' to wake 
the Sun, or rather Planets, revolve in Their 
Orbit, ind go their everlaſting Round; as 


3 that 
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that they are empowered to ;jarre/t the 7 * 
Courſe of the Sun (or the Earth,) make — 
it go backwards, or eclipſe it, When the ü 
Moon is at the full? Let us conſider the 
Caſe of Joſbua ſtopping the Sun. If the 
Laws, by which the material World is go- 
verned, be nothing, as is generally agreed, 
but God's „landing and uni form Operation 
upon Matter; I aſk, did God ſuſpend his 
Action upon the Sun, when it was ſtopped; 
or did he not? If he did, then he wrought 
the Miracle; for the Miracle was nothing 
but the Suſpenſion: of the Laws of Nature: 
but if he did not, if he ſtill continued his 
regular Action; then it ſeems, there was 
another Being concerned, who over · ruled 
his Power, or at leaſt kept it at a Bay; 
and thus Polytheiſm will be unavoidable. 

The ſame Kind of Reaſoning may be 
applied to other miraculous Facts. I could 
as ſoon believe, that evil Spirits might call 
me into Being, and ſet the Springs of Na- 
ture a going at firſt; as that they can raiſe 
me when dead, reanimate a Lump of 
ſenſleſs Matter, and remand my Soul, when 
it is in the Hand of God, to it's former 
Lodging thus refitted up, No Creature 
can come into, or be reſtored to Being, 


Q 4 but 
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—_—_ but by him, who is the Fountain of all 
— 


He that had Power to create Bread two 
ſeveral Times, to ſatisfy ſome thouſands, 
might have Power to create the whole 
World; there being no more Impoſſibility 
in the one, than in the other. Either then 


creative and providential Powers are no di- 


vine Powers; or elſe theſe Effects likewiſe 
bear the Stamp of the Deity. | 

If the Sick may be healed, and the Deaf 
made to hear by an inferior Being; can 
the Maimed be made whole, (Matthew xv. 
31.) or a loſt Limb reſtored? He, who 
produced and preſerves that infinitely com- 
plicated Engine, the human Body, can a- 
lone form or reſtore any Member of it. For 
in each Member of it there is a curious In- 
terweaving of endleſs Fibres, there are 
continual Streams running to and from each 
Part of it, through an Infinity of Canals, 
to convey Nutrition throughout: Each 
Member maintains a conſtant Correſpond- 
ence with the Head and the Heart; it 8 
the Inſtrument or Occaſion of exciting oet- 
tain Senſations in the Soul, and is enabled, 


by an incredible Activity, to execute her 
Orders, as ſoon as ſhe iſſues them out, and 
wills 
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wills the Motion of the Hand or Foot, drs 
any other Part: A Power to be derived 


only from Him vrho commands, and it is 

imndedliately done. 

It may be of ſome Importance to in- 
quire, whether it is conſiſtent with God's 
Wiſdorn to intruſt any Beings, much leſs 
evil ones; with fuch ample Powers, as to 
reſerve to himſelf no diſtinctive Characters 
of his own Power; whether this is not to 
give up the moſt valuable Branches of his 
Prerogative, and in Effect to unking him- 
ſelf: Whether this would not be the Caſe, 
if evil Spirits might perform all the Mira- 
cles recorded! from Geneſit to the Apocalypſe. 
For if no ſuch ſapernatural Notices; no 
ſuch undeniable Change of Nature, carry 
evident Marks and Impreſſions of the Dei- 
ty; then the confitent uni form Workings 
of God, according to eſtabliſned Laws, 
cannot prove the Deity; and if they can- 
not prove it, then we are left, to all Ap- 
pearance, in a fatberleſt and forlorn World. 
We may then be as ſore that ſuch Mira- 
cles could be wrought by none but God, 
as we are, that the World is governed by 


7 
3 1 


But 
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s But farther, the Argument for the Uni- 
way of God is this, that one Being is ſuffi- 
cient to produce all the Phenomena in Na- 
ture; and therefore we have no Occaſion to 
ſuppoſe any more but one: Which Argu- 
ment is enforced by the fimiles Ratio, 
Analogy, and Harmony, which runs 
throughout Nature, as far as the Sphere of 
our Obſervation extends. But if another 
Being can give as glaring Indications of 
Power, in a ſu ral Manner, as are 
ſhewn in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, 
if he can break through that fimilis Ratio 
and Harmony; then this Argument is diſ- 
miſſed as inconcluſive. For the Manifeſta- 
tion of two diſtinct equal Powers muſt lead 
us to the Acknowledgment of two diſtinct 
equal Beings. | 
The ſtanding Miracle of the Sabbatical 
or ſeventh Vear, well deſerves our Conſi- 
deration, when, the Land lying unculti- 
vated, the Produce of the Earth in one 
Year (the ſixth,) according to Moſes's Pro- 
miſe, Leu. xxv. 21. was to be thrice as 
much as uſual, or Proviſion for three Years. 
Now either this Miracle was 
or not. If not, then the whole Body of 
the Jews muſt have a flagrant Proof, oO 
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their Lawgiver was an Impoſtor, and con- 
ſequently, muſt have been ſo far from 
believing him, that they would have been 
a Nation of Infidels, Nay, they could 
not actually have obſerved the Sabbatical 
Year, according to his Directions, upon a 
Failure of his Promiſe, But if this Mira- 
cle was performed, then it muſt be. the 
Lord's doing; For God would never ſuffer - 
any evil Spirit, for ſuch a long Tract of 
Time, for ſeveral Centuries, by an oft re- 
peated Exemplification of his Power, to 
do thrice as much in a ſupernatural Man- 
ner ; as he himſelf did in one Year, in the 
ordinary Courſe of his Providence. It is 
as certain then, that no ſuch Miracles could 
be wrought by any evil Spirit; as that there 
are not two diſtin independent Beings at 
the Helm. Where there is an infinite Diſ- 
proportion of Power. between two Beings, 
there muſt be ſome ſufficient Marks of 
Diſtinction, to aſcertain which acts. It 
cannot therefore be impoſſible to hit the 
dividing Point, between the little puny 
Feats of evil Spirits, and the auguſt Diſ- 
play of divine Power. But if ſuch an un- 
interrupted Series of unparalleled Miracles 
as our Saviour did, do not point out to us 

the 
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summen the appropriate Enſigns of the Deity ; what 
ame) Others can we ſingle out as ſufficiently and 


peculiarly expreſſive of his Majeſty ? The 
moſt aſtoniſhing Idea we can conceive of 
the moſt aſtoniſhing Being that is, is, that 
he brings about Things, by the mere Act 
and Fiat of his Will, without any tedious, 
flow, gradual Proceſs; that whatever he 
bids, is finiſhed by his Bidding. But be- 
hold another, if he were another, uſurps 
his ſovereign Stile: I will, be thou clean, 
Lazarus, come forth : It is ſpoke, it is 
done : Nature hears his Voice, and, con- 
feſſing her Author, inſtantly obeys the dread 
Command. 

Thoſe ſettled and eſtabliſhed Rules, by 
which God governs the material World, 
being for the general Good of the Whole, 
God will never act by particular Wills and 
Miracles in numerous, open, unconteſted 
Inſtances; nor will he ſuffer others to act 
by them, but for ſome ſuperior and pre- 
pollent Good, which cannot be attained but 
by a Deviation from them. Either then 
the Miracles were wrought for ſome ſupe- 
rior Oood; or they were not. If they 
were, then there is no abſolute Neceſſity 
to ſuppoſe other Beings concerned: It was 
| not 
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not beneath the Deity to interpoſe; ite was 5* " on 
no Proſtitution of his Power and Dignityy waynus 
but an Act of Condeſcenſion and Goodneſs 
worthy of himſelf. If they were not for 
ſome prepollent Good; then he would not 
ſuffer them to be wrought at all: Since 
if evil Beings might, for no prepollent 
Good, upon no extraordinary Emergency, 
interrupt the Courſe of Nature, and turn 
Things into another Channel, all human 
Affairs muſt ſtand ſtill, all our Induſtry 
muſt ſtagnate, and all our Prudence be ſu- 
perſeded. For where every Thing in the 
Courſe of Nature was precarious; where 
there was no regular Conduct of Provi- 
dence; no regular and well - concerted x 
Means could be of any Service, to procure | 22 
any ' deſirable End, or avert any Evil. ' [A 
Wiſdom and Folly; Carefulneſs and Idle- | = 
neſs, would be upon a Level; if Beings 
of a ſuperior Nature were left at large, to 
diſconcert,  unſettle, and embroil every 
Thing. I can eaſily ſee, that God may 
ſacrifice the Uniformity and Harmony of 
his Providence, upon ſome uncommon Exi- =_ 
gency;' the Love of the Happineſs of his 4 
Creatures being ſuperior to his Love of | 
W: But that he ſhould ſuffer a Set of 
evil 


rel Spirits to break through that magnifi= 
wad cient Simplicity, and regular Variety, which 
cConſtitutes Beauty; that he ſhould ſuffer an 
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Impoſtor to go on in a continued Series of 
unrivalled Miracles, to raiſe the Dead, and 
himſelf, to confer the ſame Powers on his 
Followers, and to enable them to ſpeak all 
Languages; and all this with a Deſign to 
deceive a Set of Creatures, who may be, 
and are, every Day deceived, without the 
Expence of one Miracle; is a Suppoſition 
highly injurious to the Wiſdom of the Dei- 
ty, which has given Things a Law, which 
ſhall not be broken upon every flight Oc- 
caſion. Tis in Nature, as in a Poem: The 
great Author of it may break through ſet 
formal Rules, when a greater Beauty may 
be compaſſed by fwerving from them, than 
by ſcrupulouſly adbering to them. But then 
he will never permit others to break through 
his regular Adjuſtment of Things, and 
blend their own Performances pramiſcuouſly 
with his. I grant that evil invifible Beings 
may be the Miniſters of God's Vengeance, 
as well as viſible Beings are; nay, they are 
much properer Inſtruments, as their Intel- 
lects are clearer, their. Reaſon more exten- 
my and their Powers more enlarge. 
But 
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But all this may be done conſiſtently with s on 
the Laws of Nature ; at leaſt — any EF... 
notorious uncontrouled Breach of them. 

To theſe Miracles of Power we may add 
Prophecies, which are Miracles of Nut- 
ledge. Now, how God himſelf ſhould 
certainly foreſee uncertain, Events, is un- 
conceivable by us ; but it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible that any ſuch Degree of Know- 
ledge ſhould be lodged in finite Beings. 

Yet there are ſeveral ſuch Prophecies as 
ſuppoſe infallible Knowledge of contingent 
Events; and, conſequently, muſt be a- 
ſcribed to God alone. Such is the Prophe- 
cy about Cyrus by Name, and what he 
would do, above an hundred Years before 
he was born, 1/azah's Prophecy concerning 
our Saviour's Sufferings, a Prophecy ſo very 
punctual, that, if we were not certain of 
the contrary, one would ſuſpect that the 
Author had lited after our Saviour, and 
had nothing to do but to adjuſt the Pro- 
phecy to the Event. Such is our Saviour's 
Prediction concerning the unexampled De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the Diſperſion 


of the Fews, till the Fulneſi of the Gen- 
tiles ſhould came in. 


There 
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— There then is no Queſtion, but, if the 
A Miracles were wrought, they were wrought 


by God himſelf : Which brings me to the 


IId Point, which was to prove, we 
have ſufficient Evidence the Miracles were 
actually wrought. | 

And in Order to this, I need not prove, 
that the Apoſtles could not be deceived 


themſelves ; fince they were Eye-Witneſſes 


of our Saviour's Miracles; much leſs could 
they be deceived, in the Miracles they 
themſelves performed, particularly in that 
of the Gift of Tongues. For they muſt 
have had as much an internal Conſciouſ- 
neſs, that they could on a ſudden ſpeak a 
Variety of Languages, which they never 
learned ; as they had an internal Conſciouſ- 
neſs of their own Exiſtence. They muſt 
have an intimate Feeling of what paſſed 
within them. | 
My Buſineſs ſhall be to ſhew, 


1/7, That the Apoſtles had no Intereſt 
to deceive others, and 

2dly, That they could not have deceived 
Mankind if they would, 


3 1/, Then 


tle 
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1/2 then I am to prove, That the Apoſ-3 x n of © 


by 
IN 


tles had no Intereſt to deceive others. 


If Chriſtianity was an Impoſture, it 


was a ſtrange Impoſture indeed; an Im- 
poſture beneficial to the World, but de- 


ſtructive to the Authors, in the Nature and 


Tendency of the Thing itſelf: beneficial 


I fay to the World, fince it forbad every 


Vice, and enjoined every Virtue, that could 
make a Man more happy in himſelf, more 


ſerviceable to the World, and more ac- 


ceptable to God. But as viſibly, in it's 
genuine Conſequences, deſtructive to the 
Authors; fince they could not expect to 
diſturb publick Settlements, and unhinge 
national Religions with Impunity; ſince 


they knew from the Indignities their Maſter 
met with, that they were to promote it at 
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* 


the Expence of whatever was dear and 


valuable to them in this Life; ſince the 


Pagan Prieſts would every where work up 
the Dregs of the Populace into a Ferment, 
againſt the Propagators of a Religion, which 
could not take Place but at the Expence of 
their Intereſt. 

It may be ſaid, the Apoſtles were 4 


ated by Ambition: They were impatient 


Vor. II. R to 
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sr to ſet themſelves above the undiftingtiſbed 


LS Many, and to ſhew the Superiority of their 
Parts by diſſenting from the | Common 


Herd. „ 2191 »v; a 


At is granted, that Ambition is ſome- 
times as predotninant in the Vulgar; it 
is in Men of Letters, or Heroes: But then 
it operates in a quite different Manner, 
and flows in another Channel. 181 to 

For Inſtance, an ignorant Peafant;1who 
has had a narrow and confined: Education, 
may be defirous to be the Oracle uf tlie 
Village, in which he lives, and to get und 
maintain an Aſcendant over it. This!would 
probably be the Height of his Ambitibn : 
It could never enter iuto his Head, if he 
were in his Senſes, without the Advantiges 
of a refined Converſation, ;| or tha Kno. 
ledge of Books, to erect himſelf;cinto/a 
Teacher of many Nations; The Philbſo+ 
pher indeed might be tempted to enlarge 
ey agg: Action, and to. ſpread «this 
Fame and Knowledge : throughooti:Yht 
World: But a Deſire of Diſtinction in 
poor unlettered Men of common Seafe, is 
confined within a narrower Sphere, it nedet 
prompts them to take the World: for-theit 
Tye, and Mankind for their aq 

A I 
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If then the Apoſtles were Men of com- - hip 
mon Senſe, which is plain from that e 


cellent Syſtem of Morality, which they 
have left us, explained in the cleareſt Pre- 
cepts, enforced by the ſtrongeſt Motiyes, 
and exemplified by the brighteſt Pattern ; 
they could not, were their Paſſion for Glory 
never ſo ſtrong, merely upon the Strength 
of that Motive, have formed a wild ro- 
mantic Project of propagating a new Reli- 
gion among the polite, as well as barbarous 
Nations, without either Riches or Power 
to obtrude their Sentiments upon the World, 
or Art and Addreſs to :nfnuat? them. 

No, if they had not been ſwayed by a 
Principle of Obedience to their Creator, 
and a well-grounded Belief in him, that 
he would proſper their Endeayour ; that 
Attempt, viz, for a few defenceleſs igno- 
rant Men to change the Religions of all 
the Earth, by introducing a rational Devo- 
tion, and a pure Morality, had been a 
Kind of religious Knight Errantry, which 
ſome frantick Enthufiaſts might have ſet 
on foot; but was inconſiſtent with their 
Character, who ſpoke the Words of So- 
berneſs and Truth. Theſe then were the 


true Springe of their Actions, a ſettled 


R 2 Conviction 
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SE 2 o Conviction of the Truth of the Reſurrec- 
w— tion, a firm Confidence that they repoſed 


in their Maker and Saviour, and a certain 
Expectation of heavenly Rewards in Re- 
verſion, Had they not believed the Truth 
of the Reſurrection, and that God would 
give a Sanction to it by Miracles; , Vain- 
Glory, it is certain, could not prompt 
them to embark in an Attempt which, [they 
could not but foreſee, . muſt terminate in 
their Diſgrace and Defeat ; they, being in 
themſelves very incompetent. Inſtruments, 
to occaſion ſo great a Revolution in A0 
gion. 
Beſides, it is plain Ambition could never 
have been their Motive: Had they indeed 
pretended to preach and write from their 
own Fund of Senſe, and to ſtrike out an 
intirely zew Track of Thought, without 
treading ſervilely in the Steps of another; 
then there had been ſome Colour for tax- 
ing them with Vain-Glory: But, inſtead 
of this, they diſclaim the Vanity of being 
thought Originals : They refer all, the 
Glory of being the irt Author. and, Inyen- 
tor of theſe beneficial Truths to their Lord 
and Maſter: He was the Maſter Builder 
who laid the Plan; they deſire only to be 
2 conſidered 
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conſidered as Under Agents and Workmen ;** * 01 
a Character, to which ambitious Men are. 
not willing to ſtoop ; They every where 
make our Saviour the immediate Fountain 
Head of that Knowledge which watered 
and enriched the World; they only pre= 
tend to be the Channels chrough which it 
was conveyed. 

There are few or no other public « 
tions, but what a witty Malice may put 
ſonie ſiniſter Interpretation upon; and the 
beſt Deeds in Appearance may, and often, 
no Queſtion, 4, proceed from a Principle 
of Vanity: But the Actions of the Apoſtles 
= ſtand the Teſt of the ſevereſt Scruti- 

For fince they could not act upon any 
mae and intereſted Views of worldly 
Honour, Ambition, or Gain; the Wit of | 
Man can aſſign no other Motive for what 2 1 
they did, than a determined Reſolution of = 
Mind, to bear the utmoſt Preſſures of Mi- 
ſery and Torment, in the Cauſe of Truth, 
founded upon a Proſpect of future Happi- 
neſs. $0 far are they from conſulting the 
Dignity of human Nature who deny the 
Truth of Chriſtianity, that they do, what 
in them lyes, to rob us of the moſt in- 
conteſtable Examples of human Virtue, 

R 3 and 
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8E and, conſequently, to depreciate our Na- 
wy ture, | 

It is objected indeed, whereas the pri- 
mitive Witneſſes ſealed their Teſtimony 
with their Blood ; that Conſideration does 
not weigh much, ſince ſeveral Criminals 
have perſiſted to the laſt in the Denial of 
known Facts. 

To this I anſwer, that theſe Wretches 
generally do it with Hopes of moving the 
Compaſſion of the Government, with the 
Proſpect of a Pardon or a Reprieve. But 
pray, which of theſe hardened Crea- 
tures would perſeyere to atteſt what he 
knew to be falſe; provided a Pardon 
was offered, if he would confeſs the 
Truth ? Yet this was the Caſe of the A- 
poſtles; They might at any Time have 
preſerved their Lives, by laying open the 
Cheat; Nay, in the firſt Council, that 
of the Fews, before which they were con- 
vened, all that was deſired of them was, 
that they ſhould preach no more in the 
Name of Yeſus. | 

He that can produce one Inſtance of a 
Man that would rather part with his Life, 
than quit what he knew to be falſe, when 
he might ſave his Life by retrating ; muſt 

find 
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find ſame Hiſtory as yet unknown to thesen 
learned World. Much leſs can a Number — 
of ſuch Men be produced, who all, with 
an inflexible Stubbornneſs, with an uncon- 
querable Spirit, were conſiſtent from firſt 
to laſt, till Death cloſed the Scene, with- 
out ope. of them throwing off the Maſk, 
I have often heard that Terrors and Tor- 
ments haye made a Man abjure what he 
knew to be true; but I never heard, that 
they, had ſomething ſo inviting in them, as 
to makę a Man, much leſs a Number of 
Men, maintain what they were conſcious 
was, a Falſboad, à Falſhood unprofitable to 
them, when they might have been reſcued 
from Death by. recanting. There is then 
this material Difference : Criminals either, 
in the. firſt Place, falſify with an Intention 
to, ſave themſelves from the Stroke of 
Juſtice; whereas the Apoſtles brought their 
Lives, knowingly and wilfully, into im- 
minent Danger; nay, actually loſt them, 
for nothing but perſevering to atteſt the 
Truth, unawed by any Terrors, unallured 
by Hopes of Pardon: Or ſecondly, Male- 
factors have died, as they lived, under an 
Inſenſibility of each good and virtuous Im- 
preſſion, Groſs and heayy Minds, that 
R 4 think 
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S211 think of nothing in this World but what 


wy ſtrikes their Senſes, may think of nothing tc 
beyond this World : But the Apoſtles muſt tl 
have lived an exemplary Life; and in an d 
| uninterrupted Tenour of Virtue. For à pro- a 
| fligate and immoral Life would have-blaſted fl 
b their Credit as much, as the Detection of a tl 
notorious Falſhood. And it is not to be ſup- ſi 
poſed, that Men of exemplary Lives would tc 
die with a Falſhood in their Mouths. ' tl 
I own that Enthuſiaſm will put Men al 
upon deſperate Attempts. © But then the 
Apoſtles could net have been Enthuſiaſts. pe 
For they muſt have had abſolute Certainty, E 
whether our Saviour was riſen, after ſuch I 
oft repeated, laſting, ſenſible Evidence of n 
his being alive, after having ſeen, handled, by 
and felt him: They muſt be intimately 2 
conſcious (the higheſt Degree of Certain- 8 


ty) whether they could ſpeak all Langua- 
ges, agreeable to his Promiſe after his riſing 
from the Dead, vig. that they ſhould be 
endued with Power from 'on High. If N 
they then aſſerted theſe Things without any 
Foundation, they knew what they aſſerted 
to be falſe, Now he is not an Entbuſiaſt, 7 

who aſſerts what he knows to be falſe ; he 
is ſomething ore, 


That 
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That Charge being diſmiſſed, the only sr x01 
tolerable Motive that can be aſſigned, i. 
that of Vain-Glory, which I have already 
diſproved. For it is plain to the Force of 
a Demonſtration, that they were not in- 
fluenced by other worldly Views; when 
they knew, that renouncing Eaſe and Plea- 
ſure, their Country and Friends, they were 
to face Poverty, Bonds, and Death, under 
their moſt forbidding and frightful Appear- 
ances. 

Hear what Clemens Romanus, contem- 
porary with the Apoſtles, ſays, in his firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, the moſt va- 
luable Monument of Chriſtian Antiquity, 
next to the inſpired Writings, © It was of 
* unjuſt Envy, that Peter ſuffered, not 
e one or two, but ſeveral Pains; and hav- 
ing undergone Martyrdom, is gone into 
* the Place of Glory, which was due to 
% him, It is out of Envy (continues the 
« ſame Author) that Paul got the Price 
© of Patience, having been put ſeven 
* Times in Irons, ſtoned, and ſcourged ; 

being the Herald of the Goſpel in the 
% Eaſt and Weſt, he made his Faith fa- 
* mous. Having taught the whole World 

«* Juſtice, 
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Szxn0 84 Tuſtice, and being come! to the Rxtre- 


ſe 
Rs « ity of tbe Weſt, when he had ſuffered tt 
« Martyrdom before the Chief of (the be 
e State, he went aut of; the World. $.” pi 
Theſe are the Words of an Author, who D 
had no Temptations to falſify, and living or 
in the fame Age with the Apoſtles, could to 
not want Power to inform himſelf, of the an 
Truth of what he delivers. Since then tai 
the Apoſtles were not ſwayed by Vain- ter 
Glory, or other worldly; Confiderations;; th 
they muſt have been either acted by a diſ- rec 
intereſted Love of Pain and Miſery, con- gu 
trary to the known Workings of human thi 
Nature ; contrary to the firſt Principle, that 
of Self- Preſervation, and an invincible De- rut 
fire of Happineſs: Or they. muſt have been An 
ſwayed by a ſettled Con viction of the Lit 
Truth of the Reſurrection, and animated cur 
by the Hopes of an everlaſting Weight of the 
Glory. Theſe are the only aſſignab is 1 
Springs of Action. [ off 55 ſide 
Diſbelievers would be thought to be great ney 
Patrons of ſocial Morality ; But one can- too 
not well conceive how bores and con- firſt 
V. the 
. D Patres Apoſtolici. 14 T — AY mig 


ſequently 
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ſequently ſocial Morality, can ſubſiſt upon» * 
their Principles, which are fruitful of Dif- 
truſt and Jealouſy, They who can im- 
pioufly believe the Apeſtles to have been 
Deteivers and Knaves, muſt, if conſiſt- 
ent with themſelves, believe every one elſe 
to be ſo too, as far as he has Capacity 
and Opportunity. They who can enter- 
tain a Doubt of the Apoſtles Honeſty, af. 
ter the ſtrongeſt Proofs of their Integrity 
that hey could poffibly give, or Mankind 
require, muſt entertain a general undiſtin- 
guiſbed Suſpicion of every Perſon about 

Add to this, that a Vein of Simplicity 
runs throughout their whole Compoſure, 
and Nature, void of Art, ſpeaks in every 
Line. And whatever critical Skill and Ac- 
curacy in Languages they might Want; 
they every where ſeem to ſpeak, what 
is more eſtimable than all Languages be- 
ſides, the Language of the Heart: They 
never caſt in Shades, what might appear 
too bold, glaring, and incredible at the 
firſt tranſient View: They never ſmooth 
the Way and prepare the Reader, for what 
might ſeem offenſive: They every where 

1 leave 
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stef. leave the AMions to eat, and their Read. 


PK ih ers to judge, for themſelves,.. Plain, honeſt 
Truth wants 10 artiſicial e 10 T 
Falſboed is apt to betray, Itſelf, by. 1 10 
them on reo thick, Truth ſhines 5 „ 

 unborrowed Beauties, "and. bus fo a * 
foreign Ornaments: But on Fal ich 7 
has no Comelineſs in itſelf, Men, ; Pe, 5 8 
more abundant neee, ere they. apiſh c 
out all their Art, prodigal of ecorations 1 
to divert the Eye from attending 10, At's 8 


genuine Deformity. 

The Evidence ſtill riſes higher, if we 
conſider that the Truth of the miraculous 
Facts in Scripture-Hiſtory, is proved by 
Events ſubſequent to them; which Events, 
v:2, the Propagation and Eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, could never have taken Place, 
unleſs the miraculous Facts had been true: 
For it was as impoſlible, that the twelve 
Apoſtles ſhould propagate Chriſtianity, a- 
gainſt the united Forces of Jeus and Gen- 
tiles, Magiſtrates and Philoſophers; as that 
twelve unarmed Men ſhould defeat the 
whole Roman Army. The Relation there- 
fore, which the Scripture gives us, of Mi- 
racles, muſt be true: Becauſe, without a 

Suppoſition 
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Suppoſition of Miracles actually performed, 8 on 
we cannot rationally account for that great ·—— 
Turn in religious Affairs, which not very 
long after followed, viz, the Subverſion 
of Pagan Idolatry in Part, and the Intro- 
duction of the Worſhip of God in Spirit 
and in Truth, 

But this Argument for the Truth of 
Chriſtianity falls under my next Head, 
and muſt be referyed for another Diſ- 
courſe, 
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SERMON II. 
Preached at the . 
Lady MOYE R's LEcTuRE. 


On the Evidences of Chriſtianity. 


Jon III. 2. 
Rabbi, we know, that thou art a Teacher 


come from God : For no Man can do theſe 
Miracles, that thou doeft, except God be 
with him. 


Have already proved in a former Diſ-S zu 0n 
courſe, that Miracles may be fo cir- , 
cumſtanced, as to be direct and deciſive 
Evidences of a divine Power and Commiſ- 
fion —— That it was abſolutely impoſſible 
the Apoſtles ſhould be deceived themſelves, 
as Witneſſes of our Saviour's Miracles arid 
their on. Thot it was more/y * 


- — — 


D 
/ 
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=. $: ox ſible they ſhould attempt to deceive others, 
1 The Subje& of my preſent Dileoutle 
| will be to prove, that the Apoſties could 
| not have deceived Mankind, if they would; 
| | nor have impoſed a falfs Religion upom the 
Wl | World, by Virtue of a pretended Comm 
1 fion from Heaven Ba 
1 If the Chriſtian Religion, contiüüa; 
= | Doctrines unpalatable to Fleſh and- Add 
| 


void of every Advantage, © beides itt on 
= internal Excellency, to recommend it und 
þ | clogged with a great many 1ncumbrane, 
= | could carry Conviction with it | 
1 Weſt, by ſuch incompetent Inftruments/win 
| ſo ſhort a Time, in Spite of the m . 
| ſolved Oppoſition : If this Planty rb d 
lender Appearance at firſt, grew; anda 
ed a great Tree, when no' kindly Sunſhine 
of worldly Power yet ſmiled upon it; nay; 
when the ' [nclemency of the Seaſon beat 
hard againſt it; the Growth of it ns u 
doubtedly marvellous. A 
It is granted, that in Matte 

Speculation, the Bulk of Mankind may bb 
and often are, deceived; becauſe they an 
not Leiſure or Capacity, to unravel ſtudiol 
Sophiſtry, and nicely to diſtinguiſh between 
what is plauſible, and what is ſolid and 
ſubſtantial : 
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fall under the Cognifance of our Senfes. 
Here the Vulgar and the Learned are equal- 
ly competent Judges, and you can perſuade 
neither of them to believe he ſees a glaring 
Fact, which he does not actually behold. 
Either then the Apoſtles wrought ſuch 
Matters of Fa& ; or they did not. If they 
did, then they were inveſted with a Power 


they could, empower them to beat down 
Idolatry: If they did not, then it is unac- 
countable, how a Set of Fiſhermen, de- 
ſpiſed. for their Poverty, and odious upon 
the Account of their Nation, ſhould pro- 
pagate through many Nations, not to ſay 
the whole knowa World, ſuch an unlikely 
Story as this, viz, That one, who was 
crucihed as a common Malefactor in Ju- 
dee, was to be adored as a God; and that 
too at ſuch a Juncture of Time, when their 
numerous Converts in ſeveral Parts of the 
World, © fore of whom were Men of 
known Diſtinction and Opulency, (ſuch as 
Dionyſus of the Areopagus, Joſepb of the 
Jewiſh Sanbedrim, Sergius Paulus a Pro- 
conſul, Flavins Clemens a Roman Cunſul, 
Vor. II. | S &c.) 


ſubſtantial : But the Caſe is different as toSr x 0n 
Miracles, which are Matters of Ruf, that 


from God: For evil Spirits would not, if 
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Se er &c.) who had, very probably, enjoyrd one 
continued Sunthine of Proſperity; muſt bid 


adieu to all the Blandiſhments of Liſe, un- 
dergo whatever is diſtaſteful to human Na- 


ture, and either ſuffer, or be in Danger of 


ſuffering, Martyrdom. m. 
I would gladly have the Deiſts toi try the 
Experiment: Let them ſend the ableſt they 
can ſingle out of their numerous Fraternity 
to broach ſuch a like Story : For Inſtance, 
that one, who ſuffered in England fur a 
Malefactor, is riſen from the Dead, ànd is 
to be worſhipped as the Saviour of Man- 
kind: Let them ſend them to Portugal or 
Spain, where the Inquiſition reigns, und 
where as exquiſite Tortures will be applied 
to them, as were to the primitive Martyrs. 
It is eaſy to ſee the Conſequence: They 
themſelves would meet with a very solrm 
Reception; but their Doctrine withla very 
cold one: Both would be involved inc ſhe 


ſame Doom, both 'periſh and comes to 


nought. If then the Apoſtles had not a 


Power of working genuine Miracles and 


diſplaying the ampleſt Credentials of ditine 
Power; it will be the greateſt Miracld of 
all, that without either Riches to btibe, 


1 . to awe, or acquired Knowledge 


2 and 


1 
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and Dexterity, to over reach Men into aS 1e 
Compliance with tlieir Notions, they ſnould 


pave the Way to ſo general and great a 
Turn in religious Affairs; when theſe 
boaſted Maſters of Reaſon, the Deiſts, 
theſe Men of large Views, who by an un- 


common Superiority of Soul, have diſen- 


gaged themſelves from the Prejudices of 
Education, would not be able to bring over 
a Majority of Men, nay, perhaps, not one 
Man of common Senſe in any one Nation; 


if they ſhould ſet on Foot ſuch . 


unpromiſing Project. 
Let us ſuppoſe, that a Perſon in our 
Days ſhould embark in a Deſign of can- 


celling all the old Religions, and building 


anew one upon their Ruins; that, to com- 
paſs this Deſign, he pretended to raiſe the 


Dead, make the Blind ſee, the Lame walk, 
the Deaf hear, &c. that not long after hi 
Death, his Followers publiſh a punctual 
circumſtantial Relation of all theſe Things, 


mentioning the Places where, the Perſons 
upon whom, the Witneſſes before whom, 


theſe Miracles were ſaid to be wrought : 


Let us put the Cafe, that they too pretended 


to have the ſame miraculous Powers veſted 
in them, and that their Doctrine gained 


8 2 Footing 
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"= ng every where, not only ir Brig tand, 


ut in foreign Countries: Wold the Ma- 
e und thoſe whoſe Intereſt Wu ut 
Stake, retnain _— In ſuch + Lang 
Junctute, and ſuffer the —_—_ to be 


duced by ſuch -over:beiting Pretenſtons“ 


No, certainly: —— fend, Which 


might be eaſily done, to the Platt koh, 
the Perſons upon whom,” and the 
before whom, "theſe aſtobiſhirig"Nb 
divine Power were ſaid to be —_— 
They would take down the Depoſſtiond of 
creditable and ſubſtantial Witneſſes in cry 
Place, that the Dead were nt raifed,? nor 
the Sick cured there, nor thouftinds' Ein 
a miraculous Manner, Cc. They *Would 
circulate and diſperſe theſe Atteftations, *and 
ſend the Antidote, wherever the Infection 
was ſpread. Viant 
Now I aſk, Did the Jewiſb and Pagitn 

Magiſtracy and Prieſthood, upon the fifſt 
Publication of the Facts, when the "Goſpel 
began to ſpread, take theſe eaſy Menafurts, 
which Common Senſe ſuggeſted, to ſt 
(Chriſtianity, and confront it's Evi 
If they did, then Chriſtianity muſt Have 
'been ſtifled: and overlaid in it's Trifanty, by 
the Weight of ſeveral Thouſands of difn- 
tereſted 


a _— — Aa . n — 


F 
itnefles, giving it un 1 

Hands, that af oh Actions — 

publickly done. This, I fa, muſt have 

been. the Conſequenge, if the Piets had 

been, falſe ;, eſpecially when all the, Engines 

of, worldly; Power. hs applied mr it, 

IE; they did ef take this caly Method.; 

they. virtually. and, implicitly owned the 

Truth of the Facts; They confeſſed the 

World vas nat deceived; becauſe, if it had 

yy Os: they neither wanted Power not 


on. to undeceive it. 

Ent ir is. abjeRted,.. that fuch Accounts 
were publiſhed, which the Chriſtians, when 
they got the Power into their Hands, wiſe- 
y took Care to ſuppreſs. To which I an- 
ſwer; When did the Chriſtians get the 
Power into their Hands? Why afier Chr. 
ſtianity had ſtood the ſhock, and qutlived 
the Rage, of ten long Perſecutiong. But 
this does nat at all invalidate what I ſaid, 
dug. that Chriſtianity muſt have heen over- 
laid in it's fang, by the Weight of au- 
thentic Accounts, well-atteſted againſt it's 
Truth: Whereas then it was too late; it 
bad taken the deeper Root, by weathering 
out the Storm. Beſides, this is gratis dic- 


"a them nes no Fraces left of any Books, 
8 3 ba that 
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Se = o that ever denied the Facts; no Mention of 
them occurs any where. We have: indeed 
ſome Remains of Celſus, Hierbeles, Por- 
phyry, and Julian, declared Enemies to 
Chriſtianity. But what they alledge does 
not amount to a Denial of the Facts v.50 
far are they from that, that they àſtribe 
the Miracles of our Saviour to Mage and 
the Jeus in the Talmud, juſt as their Pore 
fathers do in the New Teſtament? to A 
Correſpondence or Intercourſe with the 
Devil. on Aut nod bed 
To account for the Riſe and Propagation 
of Chriſtianity, our Adverſaries have Nx 
courſe to falſe Miracles, which they ſay ae 
very cotzmon among Chriſtians. ' Bye 
ſtians here they mean the Papifts - But lf 
Popiſh Prieſts chuſe to act their pretended 
Miracles in By-Places, in Cloyſters, or at 
leaſt only before Men of their ow Pes ſlla- 
ion, where they have the Power in their 
Hands, to fence off an impartial Enguity 


into them; and yet their pious Frauds have 


been generally detected: If, notwithſtund- 
ing their confeſſed Depth of Art and N. 
neſſe, to execute a well- concerted Projet, 
they have never attempted to do a Wonder 
in the Eye of a Proteſtant Nation, befote 

8 Et a great 
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a great . Concourſe of Hereticks, as they ssen 
call us; then I deſire to know, how 6... 


of unpoliſhed Men, unpractiſed in ſtudied 
Wiles and myſtericus Frauds, ſhould auda- 
ciouſly and ſucceſsfully, carry on a. flagrant 
Cheat, in the Eye of [Thouſands of it's 
moſt, inyeterate Foes, the Prieſts and Rulers 
of the Jeuiſb Nation, and indeed the 
Rulers and Prieſts of every other Nation, 
who wanted neither Malice nor Diſcern- 
ment enough to unmaſt and expoſe it, if it 
had been ſuch, nor Power to cruſh and 
ſtifle it. This, I ſay, was impoſſible, if 
their Miracles had been Impoſtures, and 
therefore they were not ſo. And ſince the 
Diſcovery of Impoſtures has faggered the 
Faith of ſome weak Men, and made them 
look upon Chriſtianity.in the ſame diſad- 
vantageous Light; I will venture to fay, 
that the more numerous the Impoſtures are, 
which are diſcovered; the more Cbriſtiani- 
ty is confirmed thereby: Becauſe it proves, 
that 20 Impaſture can ſtand the Teſt of a 
ſevere Examination, when Men of Power 
and Policy vigorouſly intereſt themſelves in 
the Detection of it, and are reſolved to go 
to the Bottom of it. Impoſtures need only 
to be held up to the Light, to be ſeen 

| S 4 through: 
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* was, catveſed; And thooreere:. 
vigar oh, it was eppojed,/ ths mare ip ganctt/ 
Fotting im.ahe., World. There is nn this: 
Difference between: am InÞofune and; a . 
xuine Miracle. The — O. 
rity ; the latter is defirots tm be ſet m the 
Arongel Point of Vim, and challengesitny- 
neareſt. Reden of nn 
48 Rn £ moch bat! 

Beüdes, Tacitus, ©n. Heathen: Hitorinnj 
aſſures us, that in Nero's-Reigh,: hut tha 
Years after our Saviour's Reſurretiobgwheyar: 
was. (ingens Muliitude) 4paodigiatss MAI 
tude of . Chriſtians. at Rome, above tum 
thouſang. Miles from FJerigſælem that d 
inflicted upon them the moſt er Hu- 
niſhments,, and particularly, that they bee 
burnt to give Light in the; Streets, when. 
Day-light failed. „ Des nsr Rom or? 
What ſhall wo ſay, as 0th prodigious 
Multitude, who, in Neto's Reign, We 
faithful unto Death, unweatied dy Thie 
unſbaken by Miſery, and undäimezrüe by 
Terrors, even by Death che Kn Fows? 
yors # | They could not be miftoken-y fr 
they. who converſed with the - Apaiites,” 
* eee they made good thrir 
27 Pretenſions 


** 
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Pretenfions to 2 miraculous Power, or teure 
or, in other Word, whether they Were 


I or Peeſdm comettiffored” by. 
Ged. Did they then wilfulty eonſprer to 
Mw: others" Upon what Wotives? 
That ef Vam-Glory# No, certainly. The 
great Leaders! of Parties may ſometimes 
cxpitt-10: be tranſmitted down to Pofferity, 
with Marks of ue, and to Yexve be- 
hind them a bright and lafting Track of 
Cl But their numerous Retinu of 
Followers maſt expect to die unnoticed, 28 
they lived unknown: - Each of Them will 
be loft n the "Crowd, like fo many Cyphers, 
undiftinguithed, and of * 
Moment, any 'fanber than they contribote 
to make the principal Figure, which was 
placed at the Arad of them, more cugg- 
derable, Now: chat Men ſhonkd give up 
the moſt weighty and valuable Confidera- 
tions-of chu Life nay Life irſelf, for in- 
valuable Rewards in Heaven, and for an 
exceeding Weight of 'Ghry ; that they ſnouſd 
ſuſpend all Defive of Avplanſe, tifl they re- 
ceived the if, Applauſe of their 
Creator —oonThis i cafity aceounted for, 
But chat Men ſhould give up their MM here, 
dae * 


— 
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Sr. 5 o reſign Life itſelf, without even expecting 
that imaginary Life, a great Name after 

Death, merely to atteſt and ſupport an un- 
profitable Falſhood.—This is highly incredi- 
ble, abſurd, and impoſſible. | 


I grant, that ſeveral may dye Mam 


for an Opinion, that is falſe; becauſe though 
it be falſe, they may be perſuaded it is true. 
But Miracles, upon which Chriſtianity is 
founded, are Matters of Fa#, of which 
the early Followers of the Apoſtles; muſt 
have been Eye-Witneſſes. And no Body 
ever died to aſſert an Untruth in Matters of 
Fa#, as to which he could nat be deegved, 
ſuppoſing the Fruth of his Senſes: Though 
ſeveral have died, rather than renounce 
Opinions, the Falſity of which they had 
not Judgment enough to. diſcover. Much 
leſs can it be imagined, - that, under the 
early Perſecutions of Nero and Donmtian, 
many Thouſands of Chriſtians would go on 
in an uninterrupted Track of Faibfying 
wilfully, at the Expence of their Lives; 
without one of them, even in the Artiele 
of Deatb, deviating i into Trutbd. bas) 
Pliny, a Perſon of unſuſpected Veracity, 
in the Reign of Trajan, not ſeventy ears 
after the Reſurrection, in a Letter to the 
| : Emperor, 
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Emperor, informs him that, 'where he wass _— 
Governor in Bitbynia, a Place above twelve Av 
hundred Miles from'Feru/alem the neareſt 
Way; to arrive at which you muſt travel 
through ſeveral Nations, of different Lan- 
guages, Syrians, Pampbylians, Carians, 
Lycians, &c. Chriſtianity had fo far pre- 
vailed, that he Temples of the Gods were 
almoſt defolated, their ſacred Rites a long 
Time intermitted, and there were very few 
that would buy any Sacriſices; notwith- 
ſtanding great * were inflicted upon 
Chriſtians of every Rank, Sex, and Age. 

Yuftin Martyr,” who lived in the fame 
Century, informs us, in his Dialogue with 
Trypho the Few, that there was no Nation 
in the known World, 'where ſome did' not 
pray to God in the Name of Jeſus Cbriſt. 
What ſhall we ſay then? that the Apoſtles 
travelled from one End of the Earth to the 
other, without underſtanding the Languages 
of ſeveral Nations? Then it would have 
been impoſſible to have made any Converts, 
by ſpeaking to them in an unknown Tongue 
(and yet we are aſſured from authentic 
Writers of another Perſuaſion, that they 
did make many Proſelytes). Or ſhall we 
ſay, that Men bred up in | low Employments 

had 


268 r 
= 0 2 vel ea leren. 
padſlable, if they had made a: the Whol? 
Buſineſs of their Lives. : In/ hows: there is 

po ry ar ies 
tejpiration: They could not acqurecthem; 

they muſi be the Gift of, Gad. And when 

I conſder, that they enlighte ned ad nu 
Nations with a rational Devotion, end: (Quad 
Maratity, as Alexander revaged- W the 
Forer of Arma; that thay did more i 
Century to diſabuſe the World, end erſeus 
it from human Sacrinces, and to propagate 
benefirial Truth; than the Pithuopters 
had dane for many Ages: I think, what 
was mere Complunent, ben applied to 
4 certain great Hero, is but ſtrict Juſtice 
done to them, vi. that they were the la- 
ſeruments in tantis Raus geresdit, iguanas 
Dez, in bringing thoſe Things 40 hear! 
* — 
„human; but to perform was ceriaialy- 
God like and divine.” That 
though ib, ſhould overcmne the Great z. 
and though «gzoraw, - ſhould tech the 
Wiſe; can only be aſcribed to him who! 
bas choſen the weak Things of this World: 
te:confound the Mighty. Beſides, 
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Death ef our Saviour, when the Neon 
was at the Full, and\aonfequently, zhere 
could be no -raturat Bohpfe, yet there was 

a ſuper n.. i one, and a — of throe 
Hours cominuance, that im the Adetrapoles 
of the Nation, the Partition of the Temple 
was rent fromthe Top to the Hatto that 
the Gmves were opened, and the Dead 
appeared n the Heart of the Nation hat 
fifty Days after, at the 8olemnity of Fun- 
reciſt, to i celebrate which, People raſortoil 
from different Parts of the World, ahere 
was a Deſcent of fiery Tongues upon them. 
by Virtue of which ſeveral Who, it eauld 
be proved, knew no Tongue but their na- 
tive one, were empowered to canverſe pub- 
liekly-with Men of different Nationg, in 
their own Language: Suppoſe, I ſay, thay 
ſhould have aſſerted theſe Things without 
any Foundation; could they have perſuad- 
ed ene Man to have:ſwallowed ſuch crude 
glaring Falſhoods in Matters of act, anti 
— believe he ſaw what he never 
did, a ſupernatural Eclipſe, and heard What 


he dd not, the Miracle of Tongues? If 
they bold, I ſhaukd not know which-moſt 


to 


Beſides, ſuppoling the Apoſtles had af- 8 wow 
ſerted without any Hiwnietion, that at he 
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sr ntonto wonder at, their Ane 
wy foch: notorious 'Vacruchs 30 Ins 

ing in \ believing them. Thus debt bur) 
would have been an empty Bubble; Which 
muſt have ſunk and vaniſhed, aloſt as 
ſoon as it roſe. That fingle Fact of the 
miraculous Eclipſe, if falſe, muſt-have 
proved a Milſtone about the Neck of und 
ſunk it irretrievabiy. It put it in the Bower 
of Man, Woman, and Child, to difptont 
their Relation: Every one would teil them, 
ſuch a Thing muſt be notorious and vi- 
ble to the whole World; which yet Had 
eſcaped their Notice, and that off bery 
one elſe they knew. They could nor chen 
have impoſed upon the Ir in which they 
lived. oy to amooed 
The only Thing, that me ſuppoſed 
is, that the Story might be put upon @ffer 
Ages, at ſome diſtant Period of Times“ 
Place then the Date and Riſe of Chriſti- 
anity, at what Period of Time you 
could the Propagators of it pexſuadle 
People, to believe ſuch a Story of public 
notorious Facts, which they never #earÞof 
before, without Foundation or Evidente ? 
No, certainly, if they ſhould tell us that, 
to perpetuate the Memory of theſe Actions, 


. C! ww, * 1 — © 
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their Hiſtory had been written by Eye-Sz x 8 
Witneſſes, public Sacraments appointed, We... 
weekly and annual Feſtivals celebrated from 
that Time to this, and a Church founded, 
againſt which the Gates of Hell never could 
prevail. For then the Story would carry 
it's own Confutation along with it, and they 
might have' as. well attempted to make 
People believe they heard ignorant Men 
ſpeak all Manner of Languages, or ſaw our 
Saviour raiſe the Dead; as that there was 
then in Being a Church, againſt which 
the Gates of Hell never had prevailed; in 
which theſe Feſtivals had been always ob- 
ſerved, and theſe Sacraments always kept 
up. The Cry would have been ; what is 
2 of your Church, which was to be 

impregnable as a Rock, and laſting as the 
Sun? Is it become an inviſible Church in- 
deed? Out of your own Mouths will we 
condemn yon: What. need we farther Wit- 
neſſes ? Now would any Nation, diſcarding 
the Religion which they had been bred up 
in, admit a NRW one in it's Stead, upon 
the Account of ſuch a groundleſs ſelf-con- 
tradicting Story? What, would they ſay, 
could ſuch glaring and notorious Facts, 1 
wikich muſt have alarmed the wholeWorld, 1 
like | 


r _— 


— —— ſ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


$2210" like the Sailing of a Ship, leave no Traces 
TT them of their Exiftence in 
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In ſhort ſuch an unſupported and overgrown 
Faiſhvoed muſt have fallen to the Groand by 
It's rn W 
to overturn it. en 

To apply this to Beg Hanieh in-genditll 
If the marvellous Facts were not wie," he 
Books, which contain them, could never 
have been received; nor the Feſtival un 
Obſervances, which commemorate them, 
have taken Place in that Age, in Wien 


they were ſaid to be dane : Becauſt it was 


n 
— — not, in any after 2 


will, voluntarily embrace a Religion entite- 
ly new, without any Evidence. And it is 
certain, they were not thus impoſed upon 
Mankind long after; becauſe it appears'by 
uncontradifted written Tradition, that theſe 
Actions, auguſt Ceremonies, and Feſtivals, 
did commence at the Period ; and 
have flowed down from their firſt Fountain 
Head to the preſent Age, un 


rupted Stream. 
To 
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To apply this to the Truth of the — 


ſurrection in 

Age could not be deceived by a ſham Story 
of a Reſurrection,” becauſe our Saviour's 
Reſurreftion was as public and notorious, 
as his Death and Crucifixion, though not in 
itſelf, yet in it's immediate Conſequences, I 
mean thoſe Miracles wrought before Thou- 
ſands, by Eye-Witneſſes, to confirm the 


Truth of it. Was it then ſet on Foot in 
ſome after Age? No; becauſe both the 
weekly and yearly Memorials of it are of as 
old a Date as riſtianity itſelf, and, from 


the firſt Propagation of it, have been ſuc- 
ceſſively handed down to us. That Sunday 


was the weekly Memorial of it, even in the 
Apoſtolical Age, is plain from St. Fohn, 
who ſays, that he was in the Spirit on the 
Lord's Day, or the Day then ſet apart to 


commemorate the Lord's Reſurrection. And 
that there was an annual Memorial of it, 
inſtituted by the Apoſtles, and continued 
down to us, is plain from the early Diſ- 


putes about the preciſe Time, on which it 
was to be obſerved; though the Obſerva- 


tion of Eaſter, as an Apoſtolical Inſtitu- 


tion, was never cantroverted. In ſhort, | 


the Hiſtory of the Goſpel has all the Teſti- 
Vor. II. T mony, 
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thee an Matter of Fact ever had; 
Sa . other ancient; Manern;aef Bo 
have not. For are there any other ancient 
Matters of Fact, which were atteſted, hy 
Eye Witneſſes, who expected nothing in 
this Liſe but Miſeries and Hard/bips. for 
their Atteſtations ; who were ready d lay 
down their Lives for the Truth af what 
they ſaid; who could not be deceived them- 
ſelves, had no Intereſt to deceive athgrs, 
nor could have deceived them ii thay 
would ? Are there fanding Monuments and 
ſenſible Obſervances, appointed to /keep up 
the Memory of other ancient Matters of 
Fact, commencing from the Tine in 
which the Actions, were done, and, from 
thence, as from the firſt Link, deſcending 
to Poſterity in one continued Ghain 4 Did 
any Religion beſides conquer by /ifftring, 
and triumph by having it's Thouſands, and 
ten Thouſands, ſlain? Or did any befides, 
though it's Inſtruments were vaſtly unequal 
to the Taſk, bear dovyn all Oppofition,,,und 
triumph over the Rage of the Jeu, iche 
Learning of the Philoſophers, the Power 


of Emperors, and the Prejudices and F. 
Hens of all Mankind? - _ Juul 
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I Chriſtahity wus an Impoſture beser 
"Re Impoſtore ſu Generit, à pure Original, * 


Initating o Impoſtute that eber was heard 
'6f before, and whieh no Impoſture, I dare 
Hy, will ever "after venture to imitate: 
An Impoſture, in which there could be no 
'Prieftcraft, For the Prieſts, by profeſſing 
and propagating it, only expoſed themſelves 
to ſuperior Jbrtures: They ſtood in the 
Hum of the Battle, and were ſure to fall 
the , and the Biſbop generally ended in 
the Murtyr. An Impoſture in which there 
could be no Stare- craft: For all the States 
of the World for three hundred Years were 


combined againſt it. 
So ſtrong, in ſhort, if wouks d 
guments from Prophecy, the internal Ex- 


celleney of Chriſtianity, and the Neceflity 
of a Revelation into the Account, is the 
Evidence for Chriſtianity ; that it is the 
laſt Thing 1 ſhould believe, that an inguiſi- 
trod unprejudiced Man, of a found Head, 
and an upright Heart, could be a deter- 
mine Infidel, Nothing ought to be ad- 
mitted in Bar to ſuch pregnant Proofs, but 
ſome abfolute Inpoſſibility in the Nature of 
che Thing: Mere Difficulties weigh No- 
ding: For at that Rate we muſt diſbelieve 

F every 
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3 every Thing in Nature; every Thing in 
Nature being attended with great, nay in 
ſuperaòle Difficultie . 
| Could we ſuppoſe aBcing/in ſame other 
Part of the wide Creation, of the ſame 
Size of Underſtanding that we are, but an 
intire Stranger to the natural Hiſtory of 
the World; ſhould any one inform him 
the amazing Properties of the Loadſtong, 
the Phenomena of Light and Colours ehe 
Circulation of the Blood contrary to all The 
known Laws of Motion, the Revolutions | 
of the Planets, the »Cohe/ion | of Matter, | 
the infinite Diviſibility of finite Matter, | 
nay, of the leaſt Grain of that finite Mat- 
ter, the ſurpriſing Effects of Chemiſtry; | 
he would think the H:fory of Nature fat 
more unaccountable, than any Deiſt can | 
| the Book of Grace, and the Hiſtory of | 
| the Bible. Wo ni | 
| Poor ſhort-ſighted- Creatures | the-Jeaft | 
Grain of Sand is able to baffle the five | 
| Underſtanding: And yet we would pretend 
| to found the Depths of the divine Nature | 
| and Counſels ; never conſidering, that, if 
| what was revealed concerning God, +Were 
| always adapted to our Comprehenſion ah). 
| could it with any Fitneſs repreſent; fh 
| © a Nature, 
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tures for Difficulties : Every Thing about 
us and witbin us, above us and 3 us, 
convinces us, that we are very ignorant; 
and, if once we come to a Reſolution to 
quit what is clear (ſuch are the Proofs for 
Chriſtianity) upon the Account of what is 
obſcure ;" we ſhall run into univerſal Scep- 
tielſim. 00 Das 1 

Though Men may * about Mat- 
ters of pure abſtract Reaſoning ; yet every 
reaſonable Man is determined by the Evi- 
dentes' for Matters of Fat, when they 
amount to a moral Certainty; unleſs it be 
in Caſes,” where the Paſſions intereſt them - 
ſelves, and indiſpoſe the Mind for the Re- 
ception of Truth. Every intelligent Per- 
ſon, after Examination, muſt judge alile 
in theſe Matters; except his Judgment be 
overruled, and his Aﬀent ob/trufed by ſome 
wrong Affection, by ſome ſtrong Braſs, 
and ſome inſuperable Prejudice, perhaps 
unſuſpected by himſelf : Otherwiſe a Man 
might ſeriouſſy diſpute, whether Julius 
Cæſar made a Deſcent upon England, con- 
quered Pompey, and was ſtabbed in the 
Dünn Houſe; which no Man in his Senſes 
We ever 


Nature; which we allow: to be intumpre- S 6s "II 
henjble? We need not ranſack the Scrip·-· 
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se on evet did, or ever Will do Either themũt 
—moſt be maintained, gontrary=tocdwhitticd 
have already proved, that the Evidenpes:of 
Chriſtianity do not amount» to a monal Get 
tainty,—or, if they do, it will be vaſes 
cult to aſſign a Reaſon, hy clear, ſkangy 
and indubitable Proofs; i ſhould not hard as 
much Force and Weight in the Affairguf 
Religion, as they have im all ofbeys ;- mulnf 
we may ſuppoſe there is ſomething 
within, ſome latent Diingenuity of Tem 
per, which here, though not in other Caſes; 
ſnuts up all the er. by which-[Eaght 
can find an Entrance. 3 to 72078M 8 
Though we have not a fciemiſtul nem 
aue Certeinty of the Truth of Clnftd 
anity; yet we have an #nfallible Certainty} 
that we ought to be determined bye ſaub 
Evidences, as Cbriſtianity is ſurrotindid 
with: ' Becauſe either we muſt a tap 
fach Evidence in the daily Courſe:of Vile; 
or remain in a State of utter /na#1m12HE, 
that will not admit moral Certainty ti bed 
ſafficient' Principle of Action; if hi Pracs 
tice be conformable to lis Perfuaſfionþ mit 
neither eat nor drink, till he has wanbthe 
matical Demonſtration, that what he ea 
and drinks will prove wholeſem ; he will be 
FN. "3s ſare 
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ſure of nothing in this World, but that heS* 15408 
muſt, by acting vp to ſuch a Notion . 
ily out: of it. If we have à moral 
Oertainty of the Truth of -Chriſtianity ; if 
every unprejudiced Mind is determined by 

moral Certainty, we may argue thus.—It 
is demonſtrably certain, that there is a Be- 
ing of infinite Goodneſs, Truth, and Ve- 
racity.——Tt is demonſtrably certain, that 
a Being of infinite Goodneſs, Truth, and 
Veratity will not miſlead his Creatures into 
unavoidable Errors, nor ſuffer an Impoſture 
to paſs upon the World, in his Name, in 
a Matter of the laſt Importance, with ſuch 
manifeſt Tokens of Credibility, and moral 
Certainty, as muſt, and do in every other 
Caſe; determine an wnprejudiced Mind — 
therefore it is demonſtrably certain, that 
Chriſtianity is no Impoſture. Thus the 
Chriſtian Faith, in the laſt Reſort, reſolves 
itfelf into, and terminates in, the divine 
Veracity : It is as ſure as that God cannot 
ke, that he who has laid his Creatures under 
an Obligation to act upon moral Evidence, 
would not have done ſo, if fach ſtrong 
Evidence could ever inevitably deceive them 
in an A of W Concernment. 
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SERMON III. 


Preached at the 
Lady MOYER's LECTURE. 


On the Genuineneſs and Inſpiration 
of the Sacred Writers, 


1 Tuxss. II. 13. 


When ye received the Word of Gad, which 
ye heard of us; ye received it not as the 
Word of Men, but (as it is in Truth) 
the Word of God, © 


E N St. Paul preached theSz xn on 
Goſpel of Chriſt to the Theſe I. 
' ſalonians, they embraced it 
gladly, and believed it to be, what it really 
was, of divine Authority and Inſpiration, 
| That we may do ſo too, it will be ne- 
Cellary to prove, 

If, The 
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De Genuineneſs and Inpiration 


1 i zi ” 


br __ The Genoinendſs-of dd Bold, 
ich contain the Goſpet'of Jeſus Chriſt. 


And, | L Du 

Ids, Thel divine Inſpltation WML 34 
#7 vom * 
IF, I am to prove the Getuinevelsrof 
thoſe Books, which contain the Goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt. I 2og80% 
Thoſe Books are confellbely genuine, 
which have received the Sanction of tir 
Cotemporaries, or immediate Sucoceſſors; 
followed by an — Series f 
Vouchers. AT v 
Thus St. Paul quotes the Goſpel of 8t. 
Luke, whoſe Praiſe was in the ''Goſjel 


throughaut alt the Churches, as of \equidl 


Authority with the Writings of 
Fer the Scripture ſaith, thou fhatt u mu 
zle the Ox, that treadeth' out the Corn; and, 
the Labourer is worthy of bis Reward 
1 Tim. v. 18. which laſt Faſſage "veces 
na where but in St. Lale xc ver. 5, abe 
former is to be met with Neat. xxv.ver gs 

Thus St. Tan, a8 Bufſebize 4 inf 
us, ſtampod his Authority, at the Inſtance 


+ Euſebii Hiſt. Eccl Lib. 3. cap. 22 ! 
- ; of 
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of his Friends, upon the Goſpels of Mat Sonar 
them, Mark, and Lale, and then added wes 


his om as a Supplement to them. 
Much the ſame Account we have from 


the ancient Author af. the Martyrdom. of 
Timothy, with this additional Circumſtance, 
dat before St. Jabn reviewed them, they 

had alxeady boen tranſlated into ſeyeral Lan- 
guages T. Nor is it at all unlikely, that 
the ſame Zeal which prompted. St.,,Zobn to 
expuſe one Fraud, as we ſhall prove by and 
by⸗ would likewiſe determine him to au- 
thoriae the genuine Records of Chriſtiani- 
ty. This is what — 2 World might expect 
from a Perſon ſo venerable, for his Wiſdom 
and Authority, as well as for his great Ages 
And this is, what common Senſe would 
n to one 3 Who lived after Tocderien 

had begun to creep abroad. 

Though Clemens Romanus, Barnebes, 
Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, Writers who 
bad been Qonverſant with the Apoſtles, fel- 
dom-aſcribe any of the Books of the New 
Teſtament to their reſpective Authors; yet 
they 1urtyally. own. them all to be genuine, 
by ſhewing the moſt diſtinguiſhed * 


t Photii Bibliotheca Cod. 254. 


to 
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1 to them by often quoting them, andi ioft- 
ver alluding to them: An Honeur the- do 
no other Writings, except thoſe of the Old 


Teſtament. They tranſcribe numero Pie- 
cepts from the Scriptures, of 'whitly Meir 
own Lives were indeed the moſt beautiful 
Tranſcript. That they have not exprefily! 
named the Authors, from whom the Ber. 
row, is eaſily accounted for: They wrote 
chiefly, if not intirely, for the Beneßt of 
their Cotemporaries, and it Was needle 
to point out to thoſe, who lived ſo near 
the Fountain Head, from what Sorte they 
drew that living Water, which they ha 
ſo thoroughly imbibed, and ſo plentif 
transfuſed" into their own Compoſitions ai 

What a religious Veneration theſe early 
Writers paid to the Scriptures, the fallow, 
ing Paſſage of Ignatius * will clearly ſhew. 
«© Your Prayer to God, /ays he, ſhall make 
** me'perfe&, that I may attain to chat 
« Portion, which his Mercy has aflgped. 
„ me; having Recourſe to the Goſpel; as: 
to the Fleſh of Jeſus Chriſt; and to tie 

® Tgnatii Epiſt. ad Philadelph. Sect. 5. Comteri than 
Apoſtol. Tom. 2. Vide Notas Johannis Clerici in lecum. 


I Church. 
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8 Shea Let us alſo love the, Ra-, 

„phets, becauſe ven they preached the. 
* Goſpel, believed zin Chriſt, and Maped 
A ſor him 18 1 adixitm 11 vant momma») 

The Meaning of theſe remarkable Words 
is plainly this. That he as firmly believed 
the Goſpel, as if he, had heard Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf alive, and in the Fleſh, delivering. 


1017 * f | 4 . * 
+ Qed, a Nemine, 2 iden ſciam, — alqve ob. | 
ſervatum fuit, monuit nos olim clariſſimus Grabius, Iuatium 
vttiuſdue hujus' Canonis mentionem feciſſe, in Epiſtola ad 


Plaluieſnblcon Heep #5 ETATrEAINH A (acti led, uy) 
Tv. ANQETOADIE ws elt "Exxancias * | xy 736 TIPO-. 
HRA Ul _alamopay, Kc. Nempe per 'Evayyiaur, Codi- 
cem 'Evangelicum, per Arorhsg, Codicem Epiſtolicum, 
per Nee Canonem Vet. Teftamenti Conxheyings in- 
telligendquga exiſtimat.. Id quod nobia poſtea perſuaſiſimum 
erat, etiam ex aliis. Ignatii Locis. Nognunquam enim E- 
vingeli \ vocem ſtrictius ſumere videtur pro Codice Evange- 
lico; fut cum Evangelium tag eſſe ait, „ 5 79 H 
lv lan, d didrac; DHR. Epiſt. ad Smyrn. | 
9. 7 & in Ep. ad Philadelph., "EZaigiror xu Th Evayyuc, 
Tyr aacacu, &c. 4. 8. ) tum vero alias laxiori ſignificatu 1 
Evangelium apud Eum pro Canone integro. N. T. accep- | ö 


— — 
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Ta 


tum videmus ; ubi ſimul memorat Legem Mofis, Prophe- { 
tias, & Ryangelium ; (, we ingen, ai wgoPuliias, 87 $ 16- | 
{4 Magic, az oil wixit roy T6 Evayyinies, Rp. ad Smyrn, | 
F. 5.) Quod fi vero res ita ſe habebat, Canon, Epiſtolicus | 
mediocri Temporis intervallo præceſſerit neceſſe eſt Epiſto- 
las Ignatianas ; ideoque & prodierit ſub annum forte æræ 
Vulgaris' OX. fre etiam aliquanto ante, Milli hrs. 
Pag. 24. 8 


en 8 


to 
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ie bin the Precgpes therefn rectsded f that 


„Wife 
Apoſtles, with no tes Anh 1 Si if 
that venerable Preſbytery were wen en 7 
immediately under the great Land 
Shepherd of their Souls, Jeſus Thr} that, 
after theſe, the next Negard waz te be 
to the Writings of the — 
they had foretold our Saviout's Aten, l. 
Death,” and Paffioon. ea 
From hence we ating" tat "tHe 
FO of the New Teftament wis" heh 
ſettled, and put upon à Foot of 
with the Old, When he ſuys, Der u hör 
rhe Prophets, who could be xnoö to Hm 
no otherwiſe than by their Writings, he uli. 
doubtedly means their Compoſitions. and 
the Books of the Old Teftament: And 
when he ſays, be has Recourſe 0 the Co- 
Hel, and the Apoſtles, he no ee 
means the main Body of the New 
ment, as divided into the four 
the Epiſtles of the Apoſties. * 
10 his Epiſtie to the Tnhabitants of N 
ua, Section the 7th, be writes tiüs. ft 
* becomes us to attend to the Prophets, 
<« but eſpecially the Goſpel, in which the 
* Paſſion has been ſhewn to us, and the 
KReſurrection perfected. And 
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And agen. Section gth, in the ame 8 xon 
Epiſtle, yhom neither the Prophecies, wy 
6 nor the Lay, of ;Myfes, nor even the 
8 ay to this, very. ger could . 


faps,. converled familiarly with the. Apoſtles 
and was intimately acquainted with their 
Doctrine; let us paſs on to Polycarp, who 
was not only inſtructed by the Apoſtles, 
but by them conſtituted Biſhop. of the 
Church, of Smyrna 1. 

From him we learn, that in that early 
Age, the Books of the New Teſtament 
were generally ſtudied, and dignified with 
the Name of holy Writings. For, I 
« truſt, /ays be, that ye are well verſed in 
the Holy Scriptures, and that Nothing 
70 (of this Kind) has eſcaped you,—And 
« in theſe it is ſaid, Be ye angry, and fir. 
% not. And, Jet not the Sun go down upon 
« your Wrath *.“ 

And in another very ſhort Paragraph +, 
where he has quoted the Sacred Writings 
uo leſs than four Times, he cn 


1 Pee, Lib. 3. cap. 3. 
„ Poliearpi Ep. ad Philippenſes, SeR. 12. 
1 | Writings, 
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Se Writings, which he quotes, the-Qracles 


of the Lord.“ The Church of S, 
over which he preſided, in their Account 
of his Martyrdom, written immediately af · 
ter his Death, appeals to the Scriptures, a8 
of deciſive Authority. We do not cm- 
« mend, ſay they, thoſe who offer them- 
e ſelves [to Martyrdom] ſince the Goſpel 
te teaches no ſuch Thing 1.“ 

If, as it plainly appears from Aua 
and Polycarp, the Writings of the Nen 
Teſtament were put upon a Level wich 
thoſe of the Old; then it will follow, that 
they were read at that Time in private Fa- 
milies and public Congregations ; ſince"the 
Jewiſh Scriptures confeſſedly had that diſ- 
tinguiſhing Mark of Reſpect paid to them: 
And it is plain, they received the ſame 
Scriptures which we do : Since their Quo- 
tations every where agree in Senſe and Sub- 
flance with the Books which we now re- 
ceive, though they do not confine them- 
ſelves always preciſely to the ſame Words. 
For it was the Cuſtom of that Age to quote” 
* memoriter. 

That St. Paul's Epiſtles were thus pub- 
lickly read, we have earlier Evidence. He 


2 Cotelerii Patres Apoſtol. Page 196. 


— Socred HFriterss. 
himſelf orders one of them (if not two) 


to be read in the Churches of the Lad 


ceans and Coloſſians. x and we may fairly 
gather from St. Peter's Words 4, that the 
reſt of his Epiſtles had the ſame Jour Ho- 
nour done them. 

Papias, who was ene with 
theſe Writers, and converſant with the im- 
mediate Diſciples of the Apoſtles, expreſſly 
aſcribes + the of St. Matthew and 
Mark to their reſpective Authors, and eſta- 
bliſhes the Genuineneſs of the firſt Epiſtle 
of Peter, and the firſt of John. 

The Sum of the Evidence from the 
Apoſtolical Writers is this: That the Wri- 
tings of the New Teſtament were then ga- 
thered into one Volume, publickly read in 
Churches, and univerſally received; ſince- 
they are quoted by Clemens at Rome, by 
Barnabas at Cyprus, by Ignatius in Syria, 
by Polycarp at Smyrna, and by Papras at 
Hierapolis in Phrygia. 

When Juſtin Martyr, in the Year 140, 
in his ſecond Apology mentions, (and men- 


* Coloſſians iv. 16, 
+ 2 Peter iii. t6. 
Euſebii Eccleſ. Hiſt. - Lib. 3. cap. 39. 
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1 | Ser 0" tions it, not as ſomething new,) that every 
wes Sunday the Prophetical Writings, and the 
Memoirs of the Apoſtles were read publickly 
in the Chriſtian Congregations; can it be 
doubted but he meant thoſe very Writings 
= | of the Apoſtles, whom he fo frequently 
=. Cites in his own? Add to this, that the 
=_ Syriack Verſion, which ſeveral learned Men 
| | / have, I think, proved to be made in or 
| near the Times of the Apoſtles, but is un- 
doubtedly of great Antiquity, agrees exact- 
| ly (ſome Differences not material except- 
/ | ed,) with our preſent Canon. If the pre- 
ſent Scriptures then were Forgeries; either 
they were publiſhed in the Apoſtolical Age, 
or not. If they were, then the ' Apoſtles, 
who made it their Bufineſs to propagate ſin- 
*cere and unmixed Truth, would not ee 
their pious Labours defeated, but would 
take Care to unmaſk the Impoſture. Of 
this we have a pregnant Inſtance in St. 
John. No ſooner were the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla forged, than he took Care to 
detect, convict, and degrade the Author of es, 
them, who was a Preſbyter, and gave No- 4 
tice of it to the Afatick Churches; as we 


learn from Tertullian *, 
* De Baptiſmo, Cap. 17. 


But 


Zut 
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But if they were publiſhed after +2665" 


Apoſtolical Age; then it will be impoſſible p 


to account how they came to be received 
every where, in ſo ſhort a Time with an 
univerſal Agreement, in Countries ſome 
hundreds of Miles diſtant from one another, 
without any Oppoſition, by Perſons who 
were rigidly tenacious of whatever was A- 
poſtolical, as appears by the early Contro- 
verſy about Eaſter, by Perſons who ſacri- 
ficed their Lives for the Truths contained 
in thoſe Books, Tertullian appealing to 
the Apoſtolical Chytches, gives us to un- 
derſtand, that in His Time *, ip/ authen- 
tice Literæ eorum recitantur, the very 
e authentic Letters of the Apoſtles were 
« read there: where, by authentic, he 
muſt mean Autographa, the Apoſtles Hand 
Writing; otherwiſe why ſhould he /ngle 
out and ſpecify the Churches planted by 
the Apoſtles, The genuine Copies of their 
Writings in Greek, if that was all he 
meant, were certainly read in of Church- 
es, beſides thoſe which were planted by the 
Apoſtles, He farther gives us to under- 
ſtand, that there had been very early Coun- 


* Tertull, de Præſcript. Cap. 36. 
> cils 
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= Sete cils before his Time, to ſettle the Canon 
of the Scripture, when he ſays, that Her- 
I mas had been rejected by every Council of 
| his Adverſaries, as apochryphal &. 

| Great Noiſe I know has been made a- 
bout the many ſpurious Pieces: But the 
Queſtion, in ſhort, is this, 1/7, Whether 
x thoſe ſpurious Pieces were generally received 
1 in thoſe early Ages ? If they can prove this, 
| they will ſay ſomething to the Purpoſe to 
invalidate the preſent Canon: If they can- 
not, then thoſe Forgeries cannot be put 
upon an equal Foot with the preſent Scrip- 
ture, For the Argument for the preſent 
Scripture is this, that it is incredible, ſuch 
a Number of good and learned Men, with- 
out any intereſted Views, in the moſt diſ- 
tant Countries, ſhould combine together in 
a Cheat, or be impoſed upon by one. It 
is much eaſier to ſuppoſe a falſe Statute 
Book put upon a whole Nation, than a 
ſpurious Bible put upon the whole Chri- 
ſtian World, howſoever diſperſed, without 
_ a Diſcovery. 

= 2dly, Can any one Martyr be produced 
A for the ſuppoſititious Pieces? No, on the 
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contrary, thoſe who diſagreed with the*** 0 
Apoſtolical Churches, and introduced wild 
and abſurd Notions, held it unneceſſary to 

ſuffer Martyrdom. Tuſtin Martyr (Apol. | 3 
2d.) makes it the diſtinguiſhing Character of 
; all the Hereticks in his Age, that they were 4 
1 ſo far from ſuffering, that they never were 


perſecuted for their Religion. Tertullian 


— — — —— — —— — 


; (Scorpiacon) calls them Martyriorum Re- | 
\ fragatores, Decliners of Martyrdom. They ; 
t were too wiſe to part with their Lives for ; 
q ſuch chimerical and romantic Inventions. 

© Whereas ſeveral thouſands expired leiſurely 

b in ſtudied Torments, atteſting the Truth 

: of the Goſpels, when they might be eaſily 

2 ſatisfied of their Genuineneſs by the con- 

K curring Teſtimony of the Chriſtian World, 

ſt as well as by Tradition, from the Churches 

planted by the Apoſtles. 

0 zaly, Whoever will give himſelf the 

J Trouble to read over the Fragments of 

1 theſe Forgeries, preſerved by the Ancients, 


and collected by the Moderns, may eaſily [| 
4 ſee they carry their own Confutation along | 
with them; they carry evident Marks of 
Spuriouſneſs. And when he compares 
them with the genuine Productions of the 

inſpired Writers, he will find that Paſſage 
Ps U 3 of 
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of Cicero applicable, Opinionum commenta 


adele. Dies, Nature judicia confirmat. The 


former were like miſhapen Monſters, which 
are very ſhort lived; the latter, like the 
genuine Productions of Nature, that have 
ſtrong Stamina, gradually increaſed in 
Strength. They weathered out the Storm, 
and outlived the Rage of ten Perſecutions, 
It need not, I think, ſtagger the Faith of 
any, that the Gnoſticks, who patronized 


abominable Impurities; that the Maniche- 


ans and Encratites, who held two inde- 
pendent Principles, and Bafilides with his 
Followers, who maintained the Lawfulneſs 
of unnatural Luſt, ſhould reje& the Scrip- 
tures, and forge new ones, They were 
againſt the Goſpels for this very good Rea- 
ſon, becauſe the Goſpels were againſt 
them. They aſſigned no Reaſons why they 
rejected ſome Parts of Scripture, and ad- 
mitted others; but were acted by Caprice 
and arbitrary Humour, unleſs this may 
paſs for a Reaſon, that they pretended to 
be wiſer than rhe Apoſtles, and able to 

correct them. See Treneus, Lib. 3. 
Diſmiſſing therefore theſe Hereticks, it 
will be material to obſerve, that the Scrip- 
tures viſibly bear that Stamp of Antiquity, 
| which 


— — 
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q SERMON 
which they pretend to, that they are con-S* *» 


formable to the Genius of that Age and 
Nation, in which they were ' ſaid to be 
; penned; that there are in them no Ana- 


chroniſms, no Miſtakes about the Tenets, 
religious Rites, and Variety of Sects among 
the Jews, at that particular Juncture; no 
Blunders about thoſe ſeveral eminent Per- 
ſonages, which then acted in a public Ca- 
pacity : Their Speech and Idiom never be- 5 
wraying them, to be of a different Country, 
but every where adapted to that Dialect 
and Manner of Expreſſion, which was pe- 
culiar to the eus. If then the Scriptures 
were not of that Antiquity, which they 
lay, Claim to; then it would have been 
morally impoſſible, for a Writer of a later 
Date, to hit critically the Air of Antiquity, 
to hit the diſtinguiſbing Marks, and appro- 
priate Characteriſticłs of the Time and 
Nation, in which they were pretended to 
be compoſed, and to be conſiſtent, and all 
of a Piece, from firſt to laſt, throughout 
ſeveral Performances of a conſiderable 
Length, without being ever off his Guard, 
without once dropping the Maſk, without 
once giving Way to Phraſes, that were in 
Vogue, when he himſelf lived, Phraſes, 
v4 that 
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dene that would be ever uppermoſt in his Mind, 
ww, and preſſing for a Vent; without any Al- 
luſions to Cuſtoms, that were not then in 
Being; without any Miſtakes in Chronology, 
Geography, and the Hiſtory of thoſe Times. 
It is thus, that all Forgeries have been 
laid open, and none of them have been 
able to ſtand the Teſt of Criticiſm; Some- 
thing there was in their Style or Matter; 
Something in the Nature and Texture of 
the Books, that betrayed them. And it is 
eaſter for a Perſon of Learning, Sagacity, 
and Judgment, to diſcover the Age of an 
Author, than it is for a Connoiſſeur to diſ- 
cover that of a Medal, Coin, Picture, or 
Statue, It remains then, that the Sorip- 
tures were as ancient as they pretend to be. 
And if ſo, then they muſt be true; o- 
therwiſe they could not have been received: 
For as they contain a punctual circumſtan- 
tial Relation of public Facts, with the 
Time when, the Places where, and the Per- 
ſons before whom they were performed, they 
could not have put upon the World ſuch a 
continued Series of marvellous unparalleled 
Actions, ſaid to be done in the Eye of the 
World, when they muſt be freſh in their 
Memories, without being detected. 
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It is certain, that St. Paul's Epiſtles (allS* x 0n 
except that to the Hebrews) ever were 
looked upon as genuine, by uncontroverted 
written Tradition, from the Time in which 
they were publiſhed, in a continued Train of 
Vouchers, down to the preſent Age ; the 
very judaizing Chriſtians, who would not 
be determined by his Authority, as an Ene- 
my to thoſe Jeuiſb Ceremonies, which 
they would have incorporated with Chri- 
ſtianity, never denying him to be the real 
Author. St. Peter firſt of all gives a full 
Sanction to all his Epiſtles, giving us to 
underſtand, that they were read publickly, 
as other Scriptures, and that many made 
a bad Uſe of them. Clemens Romanus his 
Fellow-Labourer, whoſe Name ts in the 
Book of Life, in his firſt Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, deſires them to read again St. 
Paul's firſt Epiſtle to them, where he bids 
them ſhun Diviſions, while one ſaid JI am 
of Paul, another I am of Apollos, another 
of Cephas. Ignatius, in his firſt Epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, makes Mention of St. Paul's 
to them. Polycarp, writing to the Philip- 
pians, very warmly recommends St. Paul's 
Epiſtle to them, with high Commenda- 
tions, both-of the' Author and his Compo- 

ſition, 
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segen ſition, ' And "theſe three laſt mentioned 
w— Writers in the Apoſtolical Age, beautify 
their own Performances with Quotations 
from his. If then St. Paul's Epiſtles, for 
which we have uncontradicted deciſive Evi- 
dence, be- genuine, Chriſtianity will ſtand 
it's Ground: For they contain all the eſſen- 
tial and vital Articles, all the main Stamina 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine. 

Beſides, he muſt have little Knowledge 
of Painting, that cannot diſcover St. Paul's 
Letters to be Originals: His very Soul 
ſpeaks in all his Writings. There is that 
undiſſembled Zeal for the Glory of God, 
and the Salvation of Mankind; that Cou- 
rage; that beautiful Diſregard to his own 
Intereſt, when it interfered with higher 
Views ; that Boldneſs of Expreflion, that 
Life and Spirit, which is hard to be coun- 
terfeited. The fame Force and Energy, 
which animated all his Adions, and em- 
powered him to ſpread the Goſpel from 
Eaſt to Weſt, ennobles all his Compofitons ; 
and it would be almoſt as impoſſible for an 
Impoſtor to write, as St. Paul did; as it 
would be to act, as he did. It is very diffi- 
cult to perſonate a warm, affectionate, intt- 
reſting Writer. We may trace the ſame Fea- 
| tures, 


of the Sacred Writert. 


tures, and an exact Reſemblance in his s x * 
Speeches in the As of Apoſtles, and in 


his Epiſtles, which proves them both to be 
the Offspring of the ſame Parent. In both 
there is the ſame Greatneſs of Spirit; the 
ſame glowing Language, and elevated 
Thoughts, warm from the Heart. In both 
he either ſpeaks or writes with too animated 
a Zeal to be a cold Deceiver, with too 
much Senſe, Solidity, and Confiſtency to 
be an Enthufiaſt. 
Let us review the Ground - which we 
have already gained. 
ThoſeAuthors, according tothe celebrated 
Maxim of Huetius, are genuine, that are quoted 
as ſuch by Writers, in or next to the Times 
they were ſaid to write, and ſo downwards, 
by ſucceeding Ages, in an uninterrupted 
Series. If this Axiom be not granted, all 
Hiſtorical Evidence muſt fall to the Ground : 
We may reject all ancient Hiſtorians ; for 
it is the only Evidence we have of their 
being authentic. But, beſides this Evidence, 
which the Scriptures have in common with 
ancient Writers, they have ſeveral additional 
Enforcements, which other Writers have 
not, vig. the Impoſſibility that a Forgery, 
in a Matter of ſuch vaſt Conſequence, 
ſhould 


. ˙ A 
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5x ro ſhould gain Footing throughout the Chriſti- 
an World, and be received with the pro- 


foundeſt Veneration, in all their religious 
Aſſemblies, when living near the. Fountain 
Head, they could not want Opportunity 
and Power to detect it, if it had been ſuch; 
and being expoſed continually to Martyr- 
dom, they could have no Intereſt to ac- 
knowledge it as ſuch, in Contradiction to 
their own Sentiments. The leſs Intereſt 
they had to embrace the Books, the more 


Evidence they would require. Men do nat 


care to part with their Lives, and all that 
is dear and valuable to them, upon Uncer- 
tainties and groundleſs Reports. 

The Scriptures have travelled to us with 
the Paſſport of all former Ages, from their 
firſt ſetting out into the World, down to 
the preſent Times. While the Apoſtles, 
and their immediate Succeſſors, were living, 
it was too early to obtrude any forged Books 
upon the World with Succeſs; becauſe 


they both could, and undoubtedly would, 
have detected them. But after the Apo- 


ſtles, and their immediate Succeſſors, were 
dead, it was 700 late to impoſe upon the 
World any ſpurious Compoſitions; becauſe 
then the genuine Works were every where 

received; 
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received; which could not in a Trice be Sn 

III. 
ſpirited away, and others, as it were by Cy 
Inchantment, ſubſtituted in their Room, 
without any Notice taken. 

In ſhort, if Books which have all the 
unexceptionable Credentials, internal and 
external, of being genuine, that any an- 
cient Record can haye, be, after all, mere 
Forgeries ; then we have nothing to do, but 

to commit to the Flames all paſt Records, 
and to believe Nothing but what we ſee. 
But if this be impoſſible; then the Scrip- 
tures, the Book of Grace; and theWorld, 
the Book of Nature ; 3 both compoſed by 
the ſame Hand, both having impreſſed up- 
on them the moſt lively Traces of divine 
Goodneſs and Benevolence, will only periſb 
together : And the Scriptures, the Ground- 
work and Pillar of our Faith, will laſt, 
till Faith be loft in Intuition. 

Having proved the Genuineneſs of the 
Books of the New Teſtament; I now 


proceed, 


Ildly, To prove the Authors were di- 
vinely inſpired. 
By Inſpiration I mean the Action of God 
upon Men's Minds, conveying Truths to 
them, 


III. 
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them, and impreſſing Sentiments upon them, 


Vin an extraordinary Manner. 


The Poflibility of this admits of no Diſ- 
pute. The Power of God, which enables 
us to corfitnunicate our Thoughts to one 
another, can alſo undoubtedly communicate 
his Thouglits to us; and make us as inti- 
mately conſcious, that thoſe Impreſſions are 
made by him ſolely, as that any Impreſſions 
art made upon us af all. It will be more 
material to ſtate the Caſe, becauſe there 
has been ſome Confuſion on this Head. 

We muſt diftinguiſh between an Aſſiſt- 
ance of Direction, from the Holy Spirit; 
and an Aſſiſtance of immediate Suggeſtion. 
In relating Matters of Fact, of which the 
Apoſtles were Eye - Witneſſes, or in point- 
ing out Things, wheteof they had à pre- 
vious and competent Knowledge'; there 
the Aſſiſtance of Direction from the Holy 
Spirit was only wanting, to guard them 
from any Error, at leaſt any matetial Er- 
ror; that they ſhould not inſert any Falſfiood, 
or leaye out any momentous Truth. But 
in Caſes, which were plainly above their 
Reach, ſuch as clearly explaining, and 


ſtrongly inforcing, a compleat unerring 


Syſtem of religious and moral Truths, as 
diſcovering 
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diſcovering thoſe Sanctions, which Eye had - 
not ſeen, nor Ear heard,” nor had it entered 


into the Heart of Man to conceive; in re- 
vealing Myſteries, and declaring Things to 
come; an immediate Suggeſtion of the 
Holy Spirit was requiſite to imprint theſe 
Truths upon their Minds, and to enable 
them to convey them to us: Their natural 
Abilities being unequal to the Taſk. 

We do not maititain, that every Word 
or Sentence in the Holy Scriptures; was 
dictated immediately by God: St. Paul 
might ſalute the Brethren, and write for 
what he wanted from Troas, without any 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance': For what Men 
know, without any immediate Impulſe from 
God; that they miy certainly write, with- 
out any immediate Impulſe from him. Nay, 
we may make a larger Conceſſion, and 
allow, without any great Diſadvantage to 
the Chriſtian Cauſe, that there may be in 


Scripture ſome few Inaccuracies, as to the 


Point of Language, and other unconcern- 
ing Niceties, For this will only prove, 
that, where there was no extraordinary Oc- 
cafion to interpoſe, God did not think fit 
to interpoſe in an extraordinary Manner, 


All, that we contend for, is this ; that in 
I the 
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Se the doctrinal and prophetical Parts of Scrip- 
ture, and whatever elſe was neceſſary to be 

revealed; the Apoſtles wrote from the im. 
mediate Suggeſtion of the Holy Spirit : And 
as to all other Things, that ſacred Perſon ung 
fo far ſuperintended and directed them, as Sine 
to ſecure them from Error : It not being 
conſiſtent with the Honour of God to ſuf- Fey 
fer thoſe, who by Miracles proved a Miſ- tool 
fion from him, to ſtamp a Credit upon af 
Falſhood, by Virtue of that Miſſion. _ 

Having thus far cleared the Way, 1 Nat 


ſhall proceed to prove the Matter of Fact, 
that the Apoſtles were actually inſpired. _ 
Now it is certain, that the Apoſtles were _ 
inſpired, in propagating and preaching the hay 
Goſpel: Men of their Education could _ 
never acquire ſuch a prodigious Variety of _ 
Languages, as enabled them to ſpeak to the — 
ſeveral Nations, where they travelled, in —_ 
their own native Tongues, and to ſpread 15 
the Goſpel from Eaſt to Weſt, to the ut- = 
termoſt Parts of the known World. This — 
Command of ſeveral Tongues, by which — 
they were empowered to make Converts in * 
the remoteſt Countries, cannot be accounted er 
for in a natural Way; it muſt be the Ef- "ml 
fect of. In/þiration, | . 
I 


Now | 
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Now if God inſpired them in the Affair $* 2 0« 


of Preaching ; it will follow much more Co 
ſtrongly, that he inſpired them in commit- 
ting, what they preached, ' to Writing : 
Since their Preaching was confined within 
a narrower Circle, and operated but upon 
Few in Compariſon. But their Writings 
took in a wider Sphere, were of a more 
diffuſrve Influence, and were intended to 
reach to all Ages, as well as extend to all 
Nations. ? 

I have already proved, in a former Diſ- 
courſe, that the Miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture were wrought by God; and that we 
have ſufficient Evidence, that ſuch Mira” 
cles were actually wrought.—If then ſuch 
Miracles were performed ; ſuch an unin- 
terrupted Profuſion of unrivalled wondrous 
Works was given by him, who doth no- 
thing in vain, for ſome important End.— 
No other important End can be aſſigned, 
but the reſcuing Mankind from Error, and 
diſcovering to them neceſſary Truth. 
Where God deſigns the End, he muſt de- 
ſign the Means requiſite to that End. 


The Means requiſite to that End are to 


preſerve his Inſtruments, in revealing his 
Will, from every material Miſtake. 
denn X Conſequently, 
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e Conſequently, we may implicitly acquieſce 
in che Belief of the Scriptures. For, if 
there are no material Miſtakes, it can do 


us no Harm to believe, what will no Way 


affect us. But if there are material Er- 
rors, which may affect our Happineſs; then 
God's Deſign, in which he embarked, 
proved abortive; and that mighty Appara- 
tus, that Waſte of Miracles, anſwered no 


this End, viz. to guide Mankind to bene- 
ficial Truth, and to reſcue them from 
Falſhood. 

Divine Credentials ( ſuch are Miracles) 
prove a divine Miſſion— He who has a 
divine Miſſion, thus atteſted, ſpeaks with 
Authority from God, —— He who ſpeaks 
with Authority from God, muſt ſpeak ſe- 
veral important Truths, and can ſpeak No- 
thing, but the Truth. For God will never 
authoriſe a Falſhood, or lend his Power to 
countenance a Lie. When therefore we 
are aſked, whether the Apoſtles, who were 
but Men, could be infallible ? we anſwer, 
that in the common Scenes, and ordinary 
Occurrences of Life, they were fallible, 

* like other Men; but when they acted in 
i their extraordinary Capacity, as Anbaſa- 
1 | s 


rational End at all, if it did not compaſs - 
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dors of God, as Prophets and Apoſtles ; fon 
there they muſt be conſidered as infallible. Cys 
Had they groſſly miſtaken, or wilfully 
miſrepreſented the divine Will; God would 
have revoked the Commiſſion, which they 
had abuſed, for the ſame Reaſon that he 
authorized them at firſt; and would have 
inveſted ſome other Perſons with ſuperior 
Powers to confront them, and to diſabuſe 
the World from any Error, that might be 
impoſed upon it'in his facred Name. How 
weak,” when confidered in this Light, is 
the Objection againſt Inſpiration, from the 
Diſagreement of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
when the latter at Antioch withſtood the 
former to the Face ? For, ſuppoſing, that 
St. Peter had' differed from St. Paul, in a 
Point of Doctrine and Principle, and not, 
as he only did, in a Point of Bebaviour; 
yet what would be the mighty formidable 
Conſequence, that could be drawn from 
thence? Nothing would follow but this, 
viz, that, when any Perſon ſent by God 
ſhould attempt to deceive others ; the Dei- 
ty would raiſe up ſome other Man, who 
ſhould be effectually enabled to withſtand 
him, to undeceive Mankind, and to pre- 
vent "Oy Miſchief, which his F alling off 

X 2 from 
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from the Truth might otherwiſe -occa- 


ned ROM 


Beſides theſe Arguments for Inſpiration, 
from Miracles in general, and from the 
Gift of Tongues in particular; another 
ariſes from the Prophecies ; ſuch as thoſe 
of Daniel, concerning Alexander's Con- 
queſt over the Perſians, the amazing Ra- 
pidity with which he ſubdued Pena, Afia, 
and India, intimated in this Expreſſion, be 
touched not the Ground, that is, he rather 
flew than went, he reduced them in a leſs 
Compaſs of Time, than a Traveller could 
have taken an accurate Survey of them. 
He goes on, in his eighth Chapter, to fore- 
tel that, after Alexander's Death, his King- 
dom ſhould be divided into four Parts, 
which accordingly came to paſs ; that out 
of one of them ſhould ariſe a King, (Au- 
tiochus Epiphanes) who ſhould haraſs and 
perſecute the Jews, and profane the Tem- 
ple. Theſe Predictions are ſo clear and 
punctual, that Porphyry could not evade 
the Force of them, but by ſuppoſing, with- 
out any Grounds, that the Book was forged 
after the Events. To diſprove this unſup- 
ported Suppoſition, it is enough to obſerve, 
that the whole Jewiſs Nation could not be 

I conſenting 
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conſenting to, or impoſed upon, by a Fraud 5» — 89 
of this Nature, ſo as to receive a Forgery .. 


into the Sacred Canon, at a Time when it 
was divided into ſeveral religious Sects and 
Parties, which kept a watchful Eye over 
one another, at a Time, when the Zeal of 
the Jeus for their ſacred Writings was ſo 
great, that they refuſed to deliver them up 
to Antiochus Epipbanes, and were reſolved 
to ſacrifice their Lives, rather than part 
with them. 

But ſuppoſing theſe Prophecies forged 
after the Events ; what ſhall we fay as to 
thoſe, which we know to be verified at 
this Day? viz. Egypt ſhall be the BasEST 
of Kingdoms, neither ſhall it exalt itſelf 
ANY MORE above the Nations. For I will 
diminiſh them, that they ſhall No MoRE 
rule over the Nations, Ezek. xxix. 14,15. 
And again, Babylon ſhall be no more inha- 
bited for EvER, neither ſhall it be duelt 
in from Generation to Generation, Jer. l. 39. 


And again, T7 (the Jews) ſhall be ſcatter- 


ed among all Nations, from one End of the 
Earth to the other, and ſhall become an A- 


foniſhment, a Proverb, and a By-Word 


among all ' Nations, 


X z Our 
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Our Saviour foretels, that not one Stone 


wy of the Jewiſh Temple ſhould be left upon 


another And, when Julian the Emperor 
endeavoured to rebuild it, ©* dreadful Balls 
“ of Fire breaking from the Foundation, 
* made the Place inacceſſible. The 
„ Workmen, as oft as they repeated their 
«© Efforts, were at ſeveral Times deſtroyed; 
and, the Element repulſing them fo of- 
te ten, as if it were deſignedly, the En- 
e terprize was baffled,” Theſe laſt- are 
the Words of Ammianus Marcellinus, an 
Heathen Hiſtarian, who was an Officer 
under Julian. Thus this Emperor, by 
endeavouring to invalidate our Saviour's 
Prediction, concerning the Deſtruction of 
the Jewiſh Church and State, till the Ful- 
neſs of the Gentiles ſhould come in, only 
confirmed it the mare. 

Theſe Prophecies, and many 4 to 
which the Events exactly correſponded, give 
an inconteſtable Proof, that the Scriptures 
are the Word of God; ſince none but God 
can diſcover future Events, which depend 
upon the Determination of free Agents. 

A partial Inipiration, is to all Intents 
and Purpoſes the ſame as no Inſpiration at 
4 For Mankind would be as much em- 


barraſſed 
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barraſſed, to know what was inſpired, and** 
what was not; as they could be to collect a ways 


Religion for themſeFves : The Conſequence 
of which would be, that we are left, juſt 
where we were before ; and that God put 
himſelf to a great Expence of Miracles to 
effect nothing at all: A Conſequence high- 
ly derogatory and injurious to his Honour, 
It is much more conſiſtent with God's Ho- 
nour to ſuppoſe, that, when he thought 
fit to interpoſe himſelf, he took Care to 
diſplay Truth in it's genuine and native 
Simplicity, without any baſer Alloys ; that 
he made his Revelation all of a Piece, and, 
like himſelf, pure unmixed Light, in which 
there is no Darkneſs, no Error, no Falſ- 
hood; than to fancy he did his Work by 
Halves, let others adulterate his Suggeſtions 
with their own impure Mixtures, and, in 
a motley Piece, blend, what ought always 
to be kept diſtin, the Doctrines of God, 
and the Inventions of Men. 

It is no Argument againſt univerſal In- 
ſpiration ; that St. Paul declares, fo the 
Reſt ſpeak I, not the Lord. For the Mean- 
ing is not, that he was deſtitute of Inſpi- 
ration ; but that the Lord (our Saviour) had 
rot, during his Life, ſpoken and deter- 

ö X 4 mined 
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Seng mined concerning the Point in Debate, con- 

wy— Cerning unequal Marriages, of a Believer, 
for Inſtance, with an Infidel, That this 
is the Senſe appears from what goes before: 
To the Married ſpeak not I, but the Lord, 
That is, though our Saviour had left the 
Point of unequal Marriages undetermined, 
yet he had decided the Caſe of Divorces, 
St. Paul does not declare he was unin- 
ſpired ; but that our Lord had not pro- 
nounced a definitive Sentence on certain 
Points. As little can be gathered from theſe 
Words, I ſuppoſe, I have the Spirit of the 
Lord : For they are an Irony, in anſwer 
to thoſe, who called in Queſtion the Truth 
of his Miſſion, as much as to ſay, © What- 
«© ever you may imagine, who oppoſe my 
«« Miſſion ; yet I, who ſhould know beſt, 
* with humble Deference to your Judg- 
4 ment, ſuppoſe, I have the Spirit of the 
« Lord.” 

Whatever Diſputes may be raiſed about 
the Degree of Inſpiration ; it is an obvious 
Concluſion of Reaſon; that, when God 
deſigned to notify his Will to Mankind, he 
would take Care that the Perſons commiſ- 
fioned by him, for that Purpoſe, ſhould 

= . publiſh what was his Will; and Nothing 
A contradictory 
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contradictory or diſagreeable thereto, TakeS* * M9» 
this Key in your Hand, and you unlock 
all the Difficulties, that have been advanced 
formerly, and revived of late, againſt In- 
ſpiration, For they none of them come 
fully up to the, Point, as far as they are 
mere Difficulties : Nothing, but ſome fla- 
grant Inconfiſtency, Abſurdity, and Falſ- 
hood can prove, that the Apoſtles wanted 
ſuch an Aſſiſtance, Superintendency, or 
Inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, (call it what 
you pleaſe) as was ſufficient to preſerve 
them from Error, and guide them to all 
neceſſary Truth: And, this being once al- 
lowed, the Bible is an infallible Rule of 
Faith and Practice. 

Now, as to the Charge of Inconſiſt- 
ences, Abſurdities, and Contradictions; 
whatever has been urged on this Head, has 
been ſatisfactorily anſwered by ſeveral able 
Writers. But, ſuppoſing all Objections of 
this Kind could not be ſolved; it is much 
more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they may 
admit of a rational Solution, though we 
at this Diſtance of Time, who want an 
adequate Knowledge of the Cuſtoms, Pe- 
culiarities, and Genius of the Eaſtern Na- 
tions, cannot hit upon it; than that a Re- 
| | ligion 
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sen ligion atteſted by Miracles, confirmed by 
. Propbecies, and recommended by it's own 


internal Excellency, ſhould be falſe. 

We ought to paſs the ſame Judgment 
upon God's Word, which we do upon his 
Works. In the latter there appear plain Sig- 
natures of Goodneſs and Wiſdom through- 
out the whole Frame of Nature, But if 
among theWorks of the Creation, which are 
generally excellent, there are ſome particu- 
lar Exceptions, ſome Creatures, for In- 
ſtance, which, far from anſwering any 
wiſe End which we can diſcern, are really 
noxious and baneful to the Reſt: What do 
we itifer from thence? That the Creation is 
not the Work of a wiſe and good God? 
Or even, that theſe Creatures were not 
formed by him? No, no ſuch Thing: 
We conclude nothing, but that theſe Sub- 
jects lye too deep for us, and that our Views 
are too narrow to account for every Thing. 
Juſt ſo, the Characters of Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom are generally itmprefſed upon the 
Bible: And if in a Book generally ſo good 
and excellent there are ſome particular 
Things hard to be underſtood, nay, ſeem- 
ingly abſurd ; we ought to reſolve it into 
our Want of Penetration and Diſcernment: 
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And we might as well argue, ſeveral Sf 
„Things in the Creation appear to us pro- 


© ductive of Evil, and hurtful; and there- 
te fore, becauſe they are not of a Piece with 
e the Reſt of God's Works, they cannot be 
« his Productions; as pretend to reaſon 
thus: © Such Texts ſeem unaccountable to 
„ us, and therefore we will not allow them 
eto be wrote under the Direction of an 
« All-wife Being.” Inſtead of ſuch a pre- 
cipitate Judgment, it would be much wiſer 
to expreſs ourſelves as St. Auſtin did: What 
© I underſtand in Scripture, is excellent 
« and I do not queſtion, but what I do xof 
© underſtand is ſo too.” We ſhould re- 
member, that a Book, which ſpeaks of 
Things remote from common A 
fion, which lays before us the deep Things 
of God, muſt in the Nature of the Thing 
be more puzzling ; than any Compoſition, 
which contains the ſhallow Devices of an 
Underſtanding like our own. 

Men may retire into their Cloſets, and 
thete imagine with themſelves, how eaſy 
and plain a Book ſhould be, which is of 
a divine Original, without any amazing 
Facts, without any dark and unintelligible 
e ; and whes. they find that the Ree 


I velation 
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Sex velation which we have, does not tally with 
w—— their vain Imaginations, may preſume to 
reject it. And, ſhould they, inſtead of 
looking abroad, and ſeeing what the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Univerſe is in Fa#, fit 
down and form imaginary Schemes, how 
God ſhould govern the World; the Courſe 
of Nature, as it is in Reality, would no 
more. correſpond with their preconceived 
Hypotheſis, than the Scriptures do. They 
would never imagine à priori, that a con- 
ſiderable Part of the rational World ſhould 
be cut off, before they came to the Uſe of 
their Reaſon, and ſhould juſt make their 
Entrance upon the Theatre of Nature, to 
go off again, without ſeeming to anſwer 
one valuable End or Purpoſe: They would 
never conceive, without ſeeing how Things 
really are, that there ſhould be ſo much 
Evil, natural and moral, in theWorld; that 
ſeveral Nations ſhould fit in Darkneſs, and the 
Shadow of Death. Every Thing in Nature ſur- 
paſſes our Comprehenſion; and weourſelves 
are the greateſt Myſteries to ourſelves: How 
we come into the World, how we are pre- 
ſerved in it, is an unfathomable Wonder. 
One plain Argument, that God has made 
ſuch a ** as we. have, ſhould out- 

weigh 
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weigha thouſand plauſible Conjectures brought3* * 88 
againſt it, to ſhew that it can be no Re- a 


velation from God : For, if it had, it 
muſt have been made in ſuch a Manner, 
and n ofher, The Reaſon is as follows: 
We can eaſily judge of the Strength of thoſe 
Arguments, which prove that God has, in 
Fact, publiſhed his Will to Mankind; for 
they are clear, full, and obvios: But we 

are intirely incampetent Judges; how, in 
what Manner, with what Degree of Clear- 
neſs in every Point, God, whoſe Thoughts 
are not as our Thoughts, ſhould publiſh his 
Will, how much Light it was proper he 
ſhould communicate, and what Intricacies 
he might ſuffer, on Purpoſe to be the Teſts 
of humble well-diſpoſed Minds, and to be 
a Stone of Stumbling, and a Rock of Of- 
fence, to the Perverſe and Diſingenuous. 
We may conclude from the Uniformity of 
God's Proceedings, that his revealed Will 
muſt bear ſome Analogy and Correſpondence 
to the Conſtitution of Nature, as ſettled by 
him. And when everyThing can be accounted 
for, and is eaſy to be underſtood, in the Con- 
duct of his Providence; then, and not till 
then, we ought to expect, that every Thing 

ſhould be ſo too in a divine Revelation, 
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SERMON IV. 
Preached at the 
Lady MOYE R's LECTURE. 


On the Corruption of Human 
Nature. 


rere eee 


Jos XIV. 3, 4. 


Doft thou open thine Eyes upon ſuch an 
One, and bringeſt me into Judgment 
with thee ? 

Who can bring a clean Thing out of an Un- 
clean? Not one. 


HESE Words contain Fob's Ex-Stauon 

| poſtulation with his Maker, and __, 
the Senſe of them, to uſe the 
Words of a great Writer, who clearly 
proves, that they have a plain Reference to 


the Introduction of — by the Sin 
of 


The Corruption 


Szxmo0%gf the Woman, is as follows, Why art 
wy * thou extreme to mark all my Errors? 


ce Is it reaſonable to expect Purity in a 
« Man born of a Woman, who is by the 
« very Condition of his Birth unclean*? ” 
The Diſobedience of our firſt Parents in- 
volved their Poſterity, and entailed a; De- 
pravity of Nature upon their Deſcendants: 
Which Depravity, though it is not a Sin 
in us, till the Will cloſes with it; and de- 
liberately conſents to it; yet is certainly 
ſinful in zzſeff, and therefore is ſtiled Ori- 
ginal Sin. For if it were not fo, if the 
firſt Riſe of evil Thoughts, and every Ten- 
and Biaſs to Vice were not criminal 
in itſelf; the Conſent of the Will- to- it 
could never make it ſo. For the Conſent 
of the Will cannot alter the Nature of 
Things. | 
St. Paul, Col. iii. 9, 10. ſays, Te have 
put off the old Man with his Deeds, and 
have put on the new Man, which is renewed 
in Knowledge AFTER THE IMAGE of 
Him, that created bim; or, as it is in ano- 
ther Place, Epbeſ. iv. 24. which after God 
is created in Righteouſneſs and true Holi- 


® Biſhop Sherloct's Second Diſſertation, Pag. 253. 


neſs. 
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neſs, Now to be renewed after the Image x34 08 
of our Creator, ſignifies in the Original, to 


receive again, what we had once loſt. Man 
therefore once had (in his primitive State) 
that Image, to which he is to be reſtored 
by the Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
This is the Senſe which Fendus, a Father 
of the ſecond Century, puts upon theſe 
Words. For he ſays, ** What we loſt in A 
dam, vi. the divine Image and Likeneſs, 
« we receive again in Chriſt Jeſus *. 
Adam was formed in the Image of God; 
and what that Image was, we learn from 
the foregoing Words of St. Paul, that ye 
put on the new Man, which, after God 
(after the Image of God) is created in Righ- 
teouſneſs and true Holineſs. It is plain, 
that we who are ſhapen in Wickedneſs, who 


are born with ſtrong Propenſions to Vice, - 


are not created in Righteouſneſs and true 
Holineſs : It is plain therefore, that we are 
fallen from out original and primitive State 


of Innocence. 
Far be it from me to vilify human Na- 


ture, as if it were totally bad, without any 

Remains and Traces of it's primitive Great- 

neſs. I own, that any Man may, through 
* lenew, Lib. 3. cap. 20. 

Vor. II. Y the 
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1 Grace of God and his own Endeavours, 
w——— ſtand clear of all preſumptubus Sins, and 


much more of all evil Habits, I own 


that our Paſſions are innocent in themſetves, | 


though they are often wrong in' their De- 
gree, being not very ſeldom diſproportioned 
to the real Value of Things ; very violent 
and exorbitant, where they ought to be 
moderate; and very moderate and remiſs, 
where there is no eminent Danger of Ex- 
ceſs. I grant, that, though our Nature 
is degenerated, yet it is not intirely inverted, 
ſo as to have no Reliſh for Goodneſs ; that 
we are not only capable of Virtue, but alſo 
of great Attainments therein; we may not 
only be virtuous, but even excel in Virtue. 

Notwithſtanding, there are plain Proofs 
that we are fallen Creatures, from the Per- 
verſeneſs of our Will, and the Weakneſs 
of our Underſtanding, Y 

For no Creature could come orig! inal 
from God's Hand, but what was perfect in 
it's Kind: No rational Creature can be 
perfect in his Kind, in whom there is a 
ſtrong Propenſion to Vice, that is, to what 
is unreaſonable, and a great Irregularity of 
the Appetites and Affections. Had Man 
continued ſuch as he was at firſt formed, 

| che 
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the Balance certainly muſt have been, 8 _ 
leaſt, even, between the ſenſitive and i 8 


tellectual Part in our Compoſition, between 
our Paſſions and our Reaſon: But that it 
is not ſo, is plain from this; that it is not 
the Province of Wiſdom, to run into the 
Arms of a Temptation, and boldly to grap- 
ple with it; which when we do, we' ſel- 
dom fail of being foiled in the Conflict. 
But our Victory over Temptations is to de- 
cline a Combat with them; and' a conſi- 
derable Part of the Innoceney, which is in 
the World, may be owing to the Want of 
Opportunities to commit Vice. There is a 
latent Stock of Corruption in us, though 
ſometimes unſuſpected by us, which often 
diſcovers itſelf, as ſoon as there are ſuitable 
Objects to call it forth. Hence it is, that 
few or none are to be truſted with abſolute 
Power ; becauſe an unlimited' Extent of 
Power gives thoſe vicious Inclinations their 
full Play, which before were cramped and 
confined within narrow Bounds. We 'do 
not diſtruſt ourſelves; becauſe we know 
not what is in ourſelves. Many, who 
would have faid, in a private Capacity, I 
thy Servant à Dog, that he ſhould do theſe 
Things? have done the very Things in a 

Y 2 public 
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5: 20» public Sphere, which they heartily con- 
I demned before. So much Reaſon is there 


for that Prayer, Lord, deliver me from my- 
ſelf. He, that thinketh be ftandeth, let 
him take Heed, leſt he fall; then moſt 
eſpecially, when he 7hinketh he ſtandeth. 
For Security is our Ruin : And the Minute 
we are off our Guard, we may be ſurprized 
into Vice by a powerful Tempter, who 
knows each Avenue to the Soul, or by our 
own Paſſions, the moſt powerful Tempters 
of All. And he, who is now virtuous, is 
no more ſecure of continuing ſo, without 
much Circumſpection, and the Grace of 
God; than he, who is in perfect Health, 

is ſafe againſt every Attack of Infection. 
We ſee the wiſeſt of Men, in their un- 
guarded Hours, betrayed into unaccount- 
able Follies ; we ſtartle at it, and cry out, 
Lord, what is Man! Why, a Being, who, 
without God's upholding Power, would 
the next Moment fink into Nothing ; and, 
without the Aſſiſtances of his Spirit, would 
be a Sinner, that is, worſe than Nothing ; 
then always betraying his Weakneſs, when 
he depends preſumptuouſly upon his own 
Strength; a Child ever in this Reſpect, 
that, if left to himſelf, without the Gui- 
dance 
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dance and Support of his heavenly Parent, >* 5 0" 


he would fall and mure himſelf. 

A Philoſopher, in his Cloſet, makes 
many admirable Reflexions, and lays down 
excellent Rules for the Conduct of Life, 
under any Affliction or Provocatian ; yet, 
among his many fine Reflexiont, he forgets 
this One, as true as any of them, viz. 
that all theſe Thoughts are the Reſult of 
a Mind af Eaſe; and therefore will cer- 
tainly vaniſh and diſappear, as ſoon as it is 
not fo: Like the Children of Ephraim, 
who being harneſſed, carrying Bows, and 
making a goodly Appearance, turned them- 

ſelves back in the Day of Battle. 

It is certain, that Reaſon was originally 
given us, to govern the Paſſions in all Caſes: 
It is certain, that it does not now regu- 
late and govern them in all Caſes; it is 
certain therefore, that we are in a fallen 
diſordered State. To give ſome Inſtances, 
Are there many of us, who when any great, 
immediate, and unforeſcen Danger threat- 
ens, have ſo much Command of themſelves, 
as to have juſt that Degree of Fear, which 
is neceſſary to alarm their Caution, and to 
. prevent any Raſhneſs; but is not ſo immo- 
| derate, * as to overſet the Spirits, and betray 
1 the 
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seen the Succours of Reaſon? If they have, 
they are more indebted for it to an inborn 
Vigour of Spirit, and a Familiarity with 
"Danger, than to all the Neaſonings, which 
Philoſophy ever ſuggeſted, For that Cou- 
rage, which depends upon Reaſon, is very 
precarious : It is is like that Health,” "which 
is ſupported by conſtant Medicines : A ma- 
tive Strength of Conſtitution and eonſtatit 

Exerciſe is of infinitely more Serviee. 
Take another Inſtance, how unbhtial che 
Conflict is between Reaſon and Paſſton. 
Suppoſe a Man over-whtlmed wil 8ör- 
row; and produce your ſtrong Reaſtns, 
why he ought not to grieve; and What 
will they avail ? Length of Time ſhall a- 
bate and wear away that Sorrow, which 
Reaſon could not conquer: Nay, a trifling 
Diverſion, ſuited to the Capacity of a 
Child, ſhall have greater Inffuence than all 
the Conſol ations of Seneca and Epiftetus. 
To put a Man upon Thinking is not tlie 
molt effectual Way of getting the better of 
immoderate Grief: The beſt Expedient i 
to divert his Thoughts. We confeſs bur 
ſelves to be miſerable Sinners; und We 
are therefore moſt miſerable under any Diſ- 
treſs, 'becauſe we are Sinners « Aud Sen, 
which 
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which is the Sting of Death, is likewiſe 


that of Sorrow. Were all right within 


their own Breaſts, Men in Affliction might 
retreat within themſelves, with as much 
Satisfaction, as they retire home, when the 
Storm beats, hard upon them abroad. ,But 
the Reaſon, why they ſhun Zhemſelves, 
much more than the World does them, 
when unfortunate is, that, whatever Self. 
Complacency a Fulneſs of Spirits, the na- 
tural Reſult of uninterrupted Proſperity, 
might inſpire; Adyerſity lowers their 
Thoughts as well as Spirits, and ſhews 
them to themſelves in a Glaſs, which gives 
their real, not a flattering Likeneſs. 

The Paſſions are certain Villings and 
Nillings in the Soul, attended with a Com- 
motion of the Blood and Spirits, From 
hence an Argument may be drawn, that 
we are not in a primitive State of Order 
and Rectitude: For if we were, the Soul 
muſt be veſted with a Power of curbing and 
controuling ; or quickening and exciting the 
Animal. Spirits, according as Reaſon directs. 
But that the Soul is not inveſted with this 
Prerogative, we need not look far for In- 
ſtances, For Example, Men of a cold 
Phlegraatic ee. ne 

14 *. 
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ſee their Duty, but not Shirit enough to 
— act up to it reſolutely in all Caſes ; a me- 
lancholy Chillneſs checks their Spirits, and 
damps their Endeavours; and they bring 
no Fruit to Perfection, for Fant of à hud- 
ly Warmth to ripen it. Forbearances in- 
deed of Action are always in their Power; 
and therefore they need not be poſitrvelyhad, 
or commit any preſumptaous Sin; but it is 
not in their Power, without the extraor 
Grace of God, to reach the utmoſt: Herghts 
and Attainments in Virtue. For Reaſon ab- 
ſtratedly from ſtrong Paſſions, is a ſedeatary 
Principle; it is like the Genius of Serrgtes, 
which rather checked and reſtrained him, 
whenhe was going tado wrong, than put him 
upon vigorouſly purſuing what was riglit. 

On the other Hand, the Men, in whoſe 
Compoſition Fire and Spirit is the predo- 
minant Ingredient, have an irregular Gteat- 


neſs of Soul, and ſtrapge Inequalities in 


their Conduct: The Great and the Extra- 
vagant bordering ſo near, that the Tranfl- 
tion is eaſy from the one to the other. A 
generous Ardour of Soul is not many Re- 
moves diſtant from Enthuſiaſm and chi- 
merical Deſigns: They deſpiſe and diſdain 
 litth and how Sins, as what would make 

| | them 
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them cheap; but they do not, it may be, ASS 
deteſt and abhor great Vices. Whereas there Au 
is a certain Point in Virtue and Vice, a cer- 
tain determined Proportion, in Goodneſs and 
Wickedneſs, beyond which Men of cool 
and languid Affections dare not venture to 
proceed; they, on the contrary, have al- 
ways been eminentiy guad, or exceeding fin- 
ful, or both at different Times. One would 
think, their good Senſe ſhould govern their 
enterprizing Spitit and Ambition: Alas ! 
too often, unleſs they have got a Habit of 
Recollection, their Ambition and fiery Spi- 
rit gets the better of their good Senſe. 

If Men to Action while their 
Paſſions are warm; they do not ſee Things | 
juſtly, and therefore are apt to act too ha- 1 
fuly:; If they ſtay till their Paſſions are 1 
cool; they are apt not to act at all; their 
Reſolutions, like Fruit, that rots by hanging 
too long on the Tree, come to Nothing. 

But to ſhew more effectually, that we 
are à Set of lapſed and — Crea- 
tures; let it be obſerved, that we do not 
love or hate, rejojce or grieve, hope or | 
fear, ſa far, as is conſiſtent with Reaſon, x 
and n farther, We love the Things of A 
this World, beyond the Proportion of Good 
which 
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Sz . which is in them: The Love of Virtye 
and heavenly Happineſs does not keep. Pace 


with the Worth of the Objects beloved, 
The leaſt Glance of Reflexion will ſhew, 
how often we have been d:/qureted with 
little Things, and pleaſed with as litile. 
Strange ! that we ſhould not make one Re. 
flexion more, vig. how little we ourſelves 
muſt be, who can be thus pleaſed and diſ- 
quieted above Meaſure, The Fear of 
Evils to come, is often more tormenting 
than the Evils themſelves : There 1s only 
one Thing we cannot dread too much, aud 
that is God's Diſpleaſure. For even there- 
after as a Man feareth, ſayeth the Pſalm- 
iſt, ſo is his Diſpleaſure : That is, let a 
Man's Fears be raiſed to neyer ſo high a 
Pitch; God's Diſpleaſure is an Evil fully 
proportioned to them: Yet fearing every 
\ other Ill too much, we have not juſt Ap- 
prehenſions of his Vengeance. Is there a 
Man who does not feel the Force of Iſaiab's 
ſignificant Expoſtulation ? Who art thou, 
that thou ſhouldeſt be afraid of a Man, that 
ſhall die, and of the Son of Man, that ſhall 
be mage as Graſs? And forgetteſt the Lord 
thy Maker, who firetched out. the Heavens, 
and laid the Foundation, of the Earth Net 

I ; this 
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this Being, awfully.juſt, the almaſt onl 1 


Object, that ought to be feared, is the al 
moſt only Object, which we do not ſuffi- 
ciently fear. And he can be ſs of 
the Wrath of an Almighty God, who is in- 
timidated by a Shadow, an lnſet?, a Worm, 
and the San .of Man, who is a Worm. 
What a Contradiction is Man! this Minute 
perhaps indulging ſerious Reſlexians, the 
next, the Spart of idle Paſſions. If we 
raiſe. our Thoughts to the Author of our 
Being; the leaſt /Trifle, the leaſt ſtriking 
Object upon Earth, ſhall; be able. to divert 
our Attention, and to call off our Mind, 
which was on the Wing, from thence. A 
Creature, that ſoars aloft to the Skies, yet, 
if it ſees any Thing, however lo and pal- 
try, to gratify it's Appetite, makes a Stoop 
from it's lofty Flights, is a proper Emblem 
of ſuch inconſiſtent Creatures as we are. 
The Truth is, ever ſince the Fall, the Bo- 
dy clogs the native Energy of the Soul, and 
pins it down to this low ignoble Sphere; 
though ĩt has an inborn Conſciouſneſs of 
being intended for a much higher, and no- 
bler Scene of Action. The Soul is like a 
Ving depoſed : \However.confined and im- 
ptiſoned in. a Dungeon, he is — 
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* on he was born to and deſigned for a Throne, 
e feel a Law in our Members, warring 


- againſt the Law of our Mind, and "bringing 
us into Captivity, And to have all our 
Thoughts laid open to. the View of the 
World, to be naked, yet not aſhamed, might 
do well enough in a State of Innocence, 
but does not ſuit our lapſed Condition, _ 
A Being of infinite. Holineſs and Purity 
who hates Sin, could never create a Being 
immediately, without any Contagion derived 
in a natural Way from our firſt Parent, 
who ſhould labour under a moral Impoſi- 
bility of avoiding all Sin, at all Times, 
Now that Man labours under a moral Im- 
poſſibility of avoiding all Sin, at all Times, 
is evident from hence, viz, that, what 10 
mere Man ever did do, it is morally impoſ- 
ſible, any Man ever ſhould do. Now no 
mere Man, from the firſt Stage of his 
Exiſtence to the laſt Period of it, ever diſ- 
charged all the Duties of Life, without any 
Omiſſion, and abſtained from the Com- 
miſſion of every Vice. It is evident there- 
fore, to the Force of a Demonſtration, that 
Man is a fallen Creature, and not ſuch as 


he came, originally, out of the Hands of 
an infinitely pure and holy Being. Me 
can 
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con ſay, I have made my Heart clean, I ams: boy oN 
pure from my Sin? Prov. xx. g. In A — 


xy Things we offend all. 

Into what can this uni verſal Deprava- 
tion, which prevails every where, more or 
leſs, among the Sons of Men, be reſolved, 
but into an uni ver ſal Cauſe, the inborn Cor- 
ruption of Nature, and an original Taint, 
derived from our firſt Parents? Can it be 
reſolved into Education ? Many Parents, 
after all the Care which they have laid out, 
in educating their Children virtuouſly, have 
Reaſon to expoſtulate, as God, the com- 
mon Parent of us all, does in Jaiab, What 
could have been done more to my Vineyard, 
that 1 have not done in it? Wherefore, 
when I looked, that it ſhould bring forth 
Grapes, brought it forth wild Grapes? The 
only Way to educate Children rightly, is 
to teach them early to deny themſelves the 
Gratification of thoſe irregular Appetites, 
which Nature has implanted *. Self-Will, 
Stubbornneſs, and an Inclination to Things 
forbidden, merely becauſe they are forbid- 
den, diſcover themſelves evenin our Infancy: 


* Vidi ego, & expertus ſum Zelantem parvulum. Non- 
dum loquebatur, & intuebatur pallidus amaro Aſpectu col- 


lactaneum ſuum. Sancti Auguſtini Confef. Lib. 1. cap. 7. 
3 . Vice 
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e is the natural Product of the Soil; the 
i more uncultivated the Mind is, the more 
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it is overrun with it: But Virtue is the ſlow 
laborious Reſult of repeated elk Dent, 
Hardſhips, and Difficulties. 00 K 
If Mankind were in a State of 
ty, and primitive Uprightneſs; there could 
ſcarce be, one would think, ſo much Evil 
in the World, as there really is. A great 
Part of Mankind ſeems to reſemble the 
Dæmoniac in the Goſpel; who: Bad been 


eftem bound with Fetters and Cbains; and 


the Chains had been plucked aſimder by him, 
and the Fetters broken in Pieces, and no 
Man could tame bim. They are curbed and 
reſtrained by divine and human Laws, by 
temporal Penalties, and the Dread of eter- 
nal Miſery; and yet one impetuous Paſſion 
breaks through all theſe ſtrong Fences, juſt 
as a Thread of Tow is | ſnapped afunder, 
when it toucheth the Fire, It argues a 
ſtrange Ignorance of the World, to axe 
that Men ſhould be ſwayed by calm ra- 
tional Motives only, and by the Charms of 
Virtue. The very Neceffity of Govern- 
ment is founded chiefly upon this, that 
Men are not fit to be truſted with the Go- 
vernment of themſelves, without any Check 
or 
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or Controul upon them. And if any Mans x na or 
ſhould attempt to govern a ſingle Family. 


only, by pure Reaſon, without exerting 
any Act of Authority; Experience would 
ſoon convince him, that he had been form. 
ing a viſionary Scheme. How comes it, 
unleſs we are in a State of Degeneracy, that 
Reaſon, which was originally deſigned to 
be the governing Principle, is ſo feeble; 
and the Paſſions, which ſhould! be ſubject 
to it, ſo beadftrong ? 

Man was originally formed for the 
Knowledge and Worſhip of God only: 
Vet, in all Countries unenlightened by Re- 
velation, Men were ſo far from knowing 
and adoring the true God, that they wete 
univerſally immerſed in Idolatry and Super- 
ſtition. All the Nations even now, as 
well as of old, where Revelation hath not 
got Footing, bear Teſtimony to the Weak- 
neſs of human Underſtanding. The Wor- 
ſhip of God in Spirit and in Truth, was 


not diſcovered by us, it was revealed to us. 


And what Mankind did not aſcertain for 
ſo many Ages, till the Propagation of 
Chriſtianity; they probably would never 
have diſcovered; to the End of the World, 
if left to themſelves, without any Aſſiſt- 
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sel ances from Heaven. But theſe, you will 

up, were the Errors of the Groſs. of the 

Species: The Philoſophers knew undoubt- v 

edly and taught better Things. So far from 

that, that they admitted as great Abſurdi- 

ties, only of another Kind: Some of them 

aſſerting God to be, the Soul of the World, 

of which our Souls were ſo many Parts, = 

and into which they were to be reſolved, of 

after the Difſolution of the Body; other * 

of them maintaining, that the Ather, or in 

empty Space, was God ; others, the whole 

World; and ſome few only contending 

that be: was an infinite Mind, which grea 

Truth, however, they blended with oe 

erroneous Notions, 

Again, Man was formed for loving "bit 

"Neighbour as himſelf. Let the World s 

generally inclined to the ill-natured Side, 

flow to believe what is advantageous to a 

Man's Character, but ready to credit any kr 

- blackening Reports. Are Men grateful. in ry 

Proportion as they are reſentful? Their ſve 

Hearts burn within them with Reſent- the 

ment for an Injury received; nay, ſome- we 

times for a Favour. refuſed : But do they we 

feel as lively a Glow of Gratitude, - when gil 

ſome Kindneſs is done them? roi 
| | Er Obſerve 
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Obſerve the Man, who makes Preten- Sf 
fions to an exalted and diſintereſted Bene- 


volence: Perhaps, after all his Pretenſions, 
an agreeable enchanting Form ſhall make 
it's Way irreſiſtibly to his Heart, and, at a 
Heat, in a Moment, ſtamp upon his Mind 
more tender and ing Sentiments, and 
recommend the Perſon, who is the Owner 
of it, more ptwerfully to his Affection; than 
long tried and approved Worth, and an un- 
interrupted Intercourſe of friendly Offices, 
can another, who is deftitute of that Ad- 
vantage. There is nothing ſo inſignificant, 
by which we differ from one another, but 
about which we may differ likewiſe ; Inſqs 
much, that the Word Difference, which 
originally fignifies, that Things are not the 
ſame, is made Uſe of to expreſs Diſcord 
and Animoſity, 

Again, we were el for an exact 
Knowledge of ourſelves. Yet, ſeeing eve- 
ry Thing elſe through a Glaſs darkly, we 
ſee our ſelves through a Fattering Glaſs, in 
the faireſt and brighteft Light. But could 
we, ſeveral of us, view ourſelves juſt as 
we are, without thoſe falſe Colours, and 
gilded Luſtre, which Self-Love ſheds a- 
round it's Votaries ; it might be a greater 

Vor. II. 2 Miſery 


* ** * 


our Spirits, and is a Kind of, Counte 


Tobe Corruption 
Miſery! to us, than any we ever felt. Por 


in al other Caſes, an imaginary Wortli uf. 


fords a fantaſtic Pleaſure, which buoys up 
rpoiſe 
to thoſe - Sufferings, Which we undergo, 
however ſolid and real : But in this Cuſe, 
Miſery, genuine Miſery, would have if's 
full Effect, without any Conſiderationcito 


break the Force of it. Many of ub lmuſt, 


in ſome Meaſure, decti vr our ſelve i to be 
tolerably happy : To diſabuſe theMindrof 
it's Ul. grounded Eſteem, and ſtrip it fi dt 


ry agreeable but wrong Idea, would nk 
ſeveral of us into a Set of joyleſszidull, 


ſpiritleſs Creatures. It would be to turn 
us out of a Fool's Parndiſe, where the Mind 
was delightfully loſt and be wilderet-furiong 
gay D. Juſions and fine 8. v1fronary SEeUes, in. 
to a dreary Heath and barren Wildermefs, 
where there was little or nothing hond, 
fair, and amiable, 231092 
L.aſtly, we were formed for the Atthin. 
ment of beneficial Truth. Yet »therei:are 
not many certain Truths, demonmrable from 
intrinſic Evidences, from the abſtract Na- 
ture of the Thing; though Reaſonf can 
prove ſeveral, by the Help of external E. 
vblen ces. Settivg Revelation aſide, Man- 

| kind 
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kind would have Reaſon to wiſh that they S* xx 0» 
did not know ſo much as they do; or e 
they knew a great Deul more. At preſent 

they have juſt Knowledge enough to diſ- 

quiet and perplex them, but not enough, 

without the Scriptures, to make them eaſy. 

In a total Darkneſs they would view No- 

thing at all, and in a full Day-Light they 

would: view Objects clearly and juſtly: But 


in a Twilight of Knowledge they imagine 


they ſee Things, that are not; and ſee 
Things, that are, otherwiſe than they real- 
ly are. Youth, ſanguine Youth, may be 


poſitive and peremptory, and fancy it knows 


every Thing, becauſe as yet it knows No- 
thing fully, But Men, who have' read, 
and ſtudied, and thought much, towards 
the Cloſe of Life, retain ſcarce one Senti- 
ment unaltered and unimproved, which 
they had at their firſt Entrance upon their 
Studies: Juſt as that famed Veſſel, which 
had been in ſeveral Voyages, and firſt failed 
round the Globe, had ſcarce one Plank the 
fame, upon it's Arrival in Port, with which 
it was. firſt launched. There are ſeveral 
conſiderable Truths, which, like'the great 
Author of Truth, dell in Light which 
n+ Man can approach to: Whatever Evi- 

2 2 dences 
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en denees they may be ſurrounded with, they 
ite naceeſſible to u. nom 


'T might proceed, to demonſtrate the 
Truth of the Fall from thoſe plain Mony- 
ments of it, thoſe Miſeries hich, in Con- 
ſequence of it, were introduced into the 
World. Can it be proved, that natatal 
Good and natural Evil are fo cloſely con- 
nected, that there could not be mch a 
Quantity of natural Good, except there 
was juſt ſuch a Quantity of natura Evil 
too? That, for Inſtance, the World could 
not be ſo happy; except there were ſo ma- 
ny acute and painful Diſeaſes, ſo many 
noxious Inſects, Famines, Eruptions ftom 
burning Mountains, Fr.? Are theſe, wat 
God, upon a Review of the Creation, pro- 
nounced very good ? No, there is 20 Ac- 
counting for ſo much natural Evil; except 
it was ſent as a ſtanding Indication of God's 
Diſpleaſure againſt thoſe moral Diſorders, 
which prevailed in the World, conſequent 
to the Fall. ITY 

People may, I know, ſtart many\Difi- 
culties upon this Head. But it is, I think, 
not ſo reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Tod 
created Man originally bad ; as that; when 
Man bad corrupted his Nature, he let that 
Corruption 
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Corruption deſcend upon his Poſterity, ins eg on 
a natural Way. Juſt as it would 2 


more irreconcileable to the Sentiments, 
which we have, of the Deity, to ima- 
gine, he would immediately form a Crea- 
ture di ſardered in his Senſes ; than that, 
when a Parent had brought this Diſtem- 


per upon himſelf by Debauchery, he per- 
mitted the Madneſs to devolve upon his 


Children, + ny 

It is one Thing to ſay, that Cad was, 

or could be the Author of Evil ; and ano- 
ther to ſay, that, When Evil was intro- 
duced by Man, he did not work a Mira- 


cle, to prevent the natural Conſequences 


of it; but | /uffered it for the Sake of 
bringing a greater Good out of it; and 
that by the Redemption, he has advanced 
Man to much ſuperior Happineſs, than 
he could have had any Title to, if he 
had continued in a State of Innacence. This 
is the(criptural Solution of the Difficulty. 
Where Sin abounded, Grace did much more 
abound, As in Adam all die; fo in Chriſt 


all all be. made alive. As by one Man 
Sin entered into the World, and Death by 


Sin; ſo the Grace of God bath abounded 
unto all Men, through Jeſus Christ. This 
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Sr 110% was the Labour of Lee (if any "Tis 
to Love can be a Labbuur) = coutitetvail- 


the ill Effects of the Fall, by" an unver- 
ſal Remedy. | (1514 ach nis 8 
However great a Myſtery the Trahſmiſe 
ſion of Sin may be, Which yet is neten 
greater Difficulty, thai the Tranſiiimen' 
of Madneſs, or any other Diſcaſe, fromm 
Father to Son; yet Man, with6at2this 
Clue'to unravel the Intiicacies ef Ed _ 
ture, is a greater Myftery to bimſelfi tha 
the Tranſmiſſion of Sin can be to Nm. 
Original Sin cannot be ſo inconceivabſe by! 
him, as he is by himſelf without it:. Forge 


pray obſerve; It cannot enter ite the 


Head of Man to conceive greater Theon” 
ſiſtencies, Abſurdities, and Contrarieties; 
than he may find, if he looks honeſtly and 
fairly into it, in his own Heart. How. 
many pious Reſolutions he forms, which, 
perhaps, dye in Embryo, before they ripen 
into Birth; and yet how many fobliſn and 
vain Projects: His Thoughts now afpiting 
to, and graſping after, heavenly Happineſs, 
and anon finking into the Dregs of Oor- 
ruption! He is a ſtrange Compound of 
Excellency and Baſeneſs; of the Angel and 
the Nute; 3 '& money Mixture of KG. 
ledge 
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age ind Jgnorangez, of Vittue and Vice, rf. 
of Happineſs and Miſery ; the Fleſh. . 
ring againſt the Spirit, and the Spirit a- 
gainſt the Fleſh ; two ſuch mortal Ene- 
mies, that they arg continually jarring and 
oppaſiag each other; and yet two ſuch. 
dear Friends: that they dread a eren 
from each other. 
dd et then the Difficulties of the Fall be 
neyer ſo great; yet there is no getting rid 
of them but at the Expence of an Ab- 
ſuxdityg; the greateſt of Abſurdities, VIZ. 
that Qreatures, ſo corrupt as we are, could 
be immediately formed by an inſiniteſy per- 
fat God, (who cannot behold Iniquity and. 
Corruption with Pleaſure) without any Cn. 
tagian derived from, and tranſmitted. to us, 
by pyr;;Girſk; Parents. Let a Man look 
within himſelf, and he will find, he will 
feal, a Demonſtration of one Part of the 
Seriptures the Truth of the Fall: Or, if 
he cannot ſee it there, he will proye by 
hig very Blindneſs, the Truth which he 
depies. But if he admits this Part of the 
Scripyures to be true, I cannot perceiye, why 
he ſhould demur as to the reſt. For there 
is do Part of them which. is attended with 


b$ae'y 


— Degree bf Goodnthy i 560 could. Biedte 


iueh Wis) 1 f wes nd own 


© your own Children, "whether yu Nou 
* not create them in à better ats, dn 
* with leſs of Evil, Ain hat- O hüch 


te you was born yourſelf, Thereforeponly 


„ ſuppoſing God to have your Degree of 
** Goodneſs, he could not have created 
te the firſt Man, from whom. your Nature 
e is derived, in the State that you are; 
% and therefore, ſuppoſing him only to be 
„ good, you have ſufficient Proof; but 
*© ſuppoſing him to be, what he undoubt- 
* £dly is, infinitely good, you have a full 
** Demonſtration, that you are a fallen 
e Creature, or not in that State in which 
* God created you.“ 

What remains, but that we ſtrive to re- 
cover that Happineſs, by our Humility 
and Meekneſs, which our firſt Parents loſt 
by Pride? He who is truly a moral Man, 
will not, if unprejudiced, be merely ſo, 
For he, who is truly a moral Man, will 
be humble ; and he, who is humble, will 
not truſt in his own Righteouſneſs, or 
make any proud Pretenfions to exalted 
Worth. The Confideration and Senſe of 
his Unworthineſs, will diſpoſe him to ac- 


=” cept 


o 2 
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cept the Offers of Salvation hy; Jeſus** 1%. 
Chriſt, and male him endęavour. to, ful 
fil the Terms of, it. 7 Ae, Who has no 
high Notions of his own Merits, will be 
glad (0 be accepted by. thoſe of hay bleſſed 
T 115 
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SERMON V. 


On the REDEMPTION... 


In Two SERMoNs. 


Preached, in Part, at the Lady Meyer's 
Lecture, in the Year 1733 ; and, ſince 
that Time, conſiderably altered. 
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1 PrTER III. 18. 


Chrift alſo bath once ſuffered for Sins, the 
Juſt for the Unjuſt, that he might bring 


us unto God. 


WV is ſaid of the great Duties s: Mor 
of Morality, and the Difference 
between Virtue and Vice, v2. 
Aſt your own Heart, and Nothing is ſo 
plain : It is to miſtake them coſts the Pain 
and Time ; may, with a little Variation, be 
applied to the fundamental Doctrines of 


Chriſtianity, 


— — — — — 
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Szx»0* Chriſtianity, viz. the fintty and Satisfaca 
— Search rbe Srripturet, and Notling 


can be plainer, or more e to , there: 
Not to ſind them there, or, to ſpeak hore 
properly, to explain them away when found, 
repuires a great Deal of Labour, :Subdlety, 
and uncommon Dexterity. © The natuml 
Import of the Words of my Text i this, 
that Chriſt died, not-merely for our Bene- 
fit, as an Example of Patience, and» to 
confirm the Trath-of bis Doctrine; by! his 
Blood; but, as a propitiatory Sacrifice:for 
the Sins of Mankind, that we night by 
Virtue of his meritorious Sufferings;; ge. be-th- 
deemed from the Puniſhment due ts them. 
The Words of St. Paul, Romans v. ys. 
confirm the Senſe of this Text Scardhy 
fer a righteous Man will one die: 
adventure, for @ good Man ſome weuddvven 
dare to die. But God commenueth ls Love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet fin- 
ners, Chrift died for us; Our Savioutidied 
for us, in the ſame Senſe, that on Man 
would dare to dic for another, whom he 
greatly loved, by ſubſtituting himſelf in 
the Room of us Sinners. 80 Dubid Hays, 
Would to God, I bad died far thee, or in- 
ſtead of Thee, O Abjalom, my Son. i 2 
bo 


% e 


daes oN A 
tion. nail. 


wotette ba 


hath abtde bim, — no Sin, iy be Sin,s S 


Ru on 


or an Offering for Sin, for us. Aecd-· 


ingly Jjatah ſaith: That Aan mals bis Soul 
an Offering for: Samod wing of Y119qQ014 
Agam; our Saviour is aid to Wr 
Inigiiitiet. The obvious Senſe of wich 
Paſſage will appear, by comparing it with 
another The Sox ſhall not bear the Inigni- 


tiet of the Father, i. e. the Son ſhall not 
ſufter Wy a or for the Sins of, the 


Hatber:: 
nn A Word, \the Stripture Proofs of the 


Redemption art ſo many, that it would be 


endleſs to quote them All; and ſo well 
knawn, chat it is almoſt needleſs to quote 
Any: And we muſt either look upon a 
Doctrine, which is inculcated in ſuch a 
Variety of Expreſſions, and upon which 
ſuch an uncommon Streſs is laid, to be of 
the very Eſſence of Chriſtianity ; or we 


muſt look upon the Scriptures, as a Book 


to teach and inform, but to 


not defigned 


confound, puzale, and miſlead Mankind. 


And ſince our Adverſaties pretend, they 
have Recourſe to a figurative Senſe; be- 


cauſe the literal oue is big with Abſurdi- 
ties; I hall therefore eneavour, 


If, To 
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82 8 | I, To diſpi rove 3 b thok \od 
Schemes, which - they have: advanced, in 
Oppoſition to the true Scripture mn 
of our Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt. 
IIah, I ſhall make it my Buſit@s.to 
reſcue the Method of our Salvation, As 
laid down in Sacred Writ, from the Charge 
of Abſurdities, with which they load it. 
ny OT 
Ii then, I ſhall i to diſptove 
and confute thoſe Schemes, which they 
have advanced, in Oppoſition to the true 
Scripture Doctrine of our e by Je. 
ſus Chriſt. 18 Yor! 
The firſt Scheme which I ſhall conſider 
is, That our own intrinſic Worth, or right 
Behaviour, muſt be the Foudationebout 
Acceptance with God ; and not what ano- 
ther has done for us; which can nevet 
render us perſonally pleaſing to or appr 
by God. 7 
| The ſecond Hypotheſis, , which will 
= under Conſideration, is, That God is ob- 
liged to accept of Repentance, in lieu ai 
perfect Obedience, without any Aton 
ment. id 10 
IR 


As 


The Nedemption. 
As to the firſt, 
It is alledged, chat God does not 1 
prove, or diſapprove, from capricious Hu- 


mour or arbitrary Pleaſure, but from the 
real Valuableneſs or Unworthineſs of ſuch 
the Object of his Approbation or Diſlike: 


And that therefore, Nothing but Men's 


right Behaviour could make them the Ob- 
jets of God's Favour. 
To unravel which Fallacy, 
In the firſt Place, we muſt carefully diſ- 
tinguiſh between the Approbation, and the 


Good-1ll, or Benevolence, of the Deity. For 


the Deity juſt ſo far approves of Beings, as 
they are really good, and his Approbation 
is always proportioned to the ſeveral De- 
grees of Goodneſs in them. But his Be- 
nevolence need not keep exact Pace with, 
and be determined ſolely, and wholly, by 
his Approbation and their Goodneſs. The 
Apprudation of an unerring Being muſt, in 
the Nature of the Thing, be founded on 
ſomething intrinſie, and in the Beings ap- 
proved But his Benevolence often does, 
and in ſome Caſes muſt, proceed from 
Motives extrinfic to the Beings themſelves: 
Of which, among many others, the Com- 


munication of greater Degrees of Happi- 
: 2 neſs 


| ene to ſome Beings than others,  atitecadent- 
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w—y— ly to, and therefore; without any Regard 


to, their Merits, at the fiſh Creation, is 
a pregnant Inſtance. And he who.made 
ſome, Beings Angeli and not Men, r no 
other Reaſon than his own WIII f may, 
certainly, advance us from Men. into. At- 
gels of Bliſs, at the Inſtance and Intergeſ- 
Jon of our bleſſed Saviour. It mar de 
granted, that the Deity cannot love 
Being farther, than it is lovely in 
with a Love of Efteem, Complaceney, or 
Good. liking. And yet there may be a gon- 
ſiderable Degree of Benevolence and Goad- 
will in the Deity, towards Beings, for 
whom he has but a ſlender Share of Efteem 
and Approbation. The Reaſon is very 
plain: The Benevolence of the Deity is 
inſinite; but his Approbation is finite, and 
adjuſted to the intrinſic Worth of each 
Creature, be it leſs or more. Our perſonal 
Valuableneſs therefore, or our right Beha- 
viour, may be the only Ground of the di- 
vine Approbation; but God forbid, that it 
ſhould be the only Ground of his F 

and Acceptance. Suppoſing the Deity, to be 
infinitely Good, and to take a Deligbt in 
communicating Happineſs to his Creatures, 
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there will always be a ſtrong Reaſon for** 2 
his Beneficence, or the Communication . 
Good to us, when there lyes no Reaſon 4- - 
gain ir. The only Reaſons, that could 

ye agzinft it, were either chat we were 


Subhects mtirthy indifpoſed” for, and inca- 


pabie of, Happineſs, through os? evil and 
meter Habu otr that it was not con- 


fRefit” with Goto Wiſdom, juſtice, and 


his Regard for the Whole, to admit us to 
4 Sete of am etbetding and everlaſting 
Weight of 'Olory. The firſt Impedime 


F< 
we bur ſhoes,” by the Grace of God, muſt 
remove, by correchiug each habitually bad 
Diſpoffridn, and bent of Inelination. The 
ſeconc dur Bleſſed Saviour removed, by the 
Sacrifice of himſelf, made it conſiſtent with 
the Good"6f che Whole, to beſtow Hap- 
pineſs upon us, and gave the divine Bene- 
volence full Scope to exert itſelf. 

Though nothing that another Perſon 
does, can make us more perſonally valua- 


be, yet che common Courſe of Things 


every Diy proves, that, what another Per- 
ſon does, may avert Miſery from us, or 
prfocute Happrneſt to us. If there is any 
Thing wrong in ſuch a Procedure, then 
the whole Courſe of Nature is rlixhifeſtly 

Vor. II. A a ſo: 


F e 
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SE aux ſo: It being neceſſary in the ordinary Courſe 
wx of Nature, which is no leſs God's Ap- 


pointment than his ſupernatural and extra- 
ordinary Diſpenſations; that one Man ſhotild 
be reſcued from Ruin, or advanced to Hap- 
pineſs, by the Interpoſition of another. 
And the Arguments, which are brought 

to diſprove he Grace our Lord eſis 
Chriſt, conclude with equal Strength (that 
is, with no Strength at all) againſt che Cha- 
rity of our fellow Creatures. The Laws 
of Nature, as well as the Oeconomy vf 
our Redemption, point out to us, that, 
though no Man can with Juſtice be erm. 
ed for what another Agent does; yet One 
may be made more happy, or leſs miſerable 
by the Means of Another. 
The Author of the Boo of > Fob" ſtim 
to have had no Notion of founding the 
Favour of God to us, merely upon His Ap. 
probation of us, when he ſays, 'God charg- 
eth his Angels with Folly : 'The Stars ur 
not pure in bis Sight : | How much le Matt 
that is a Worm, and the Sen r Mitt tt 
ig Worm? Eil; ei n 9013 OG ; 
+ Created Beings, that are abſolutely god. 
God mult abſolutely approve; Beings, that 
- Sec Biſhop 1 244 DNuOL 

wo 
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are abſolutely bad, he muſt abſolutely diſ- S * 
approve... But between abſolute Perfection... 


and abſolute Depravity, there are ſo many 
intermediate Degrees of Goodneſs, and it's 
oppoſite Quality; of Amiableneſs and Un- 
amiableneſs; and theſe often ſo compli- 
cated and blended together in the ſame 
Subject; that no one can be aſſured, how 
the Scale would preponderate, or where 
the Over-balance would be, in the Judg- 
ment of that Being, o ſees not as Man 
ſees. Nay, the more amiable any Man 
was.in the Sight of God, the more liable 
he would be, upon this Scheme, to De- 
ſpondency, .not to ſay, Deſpair. For cer- 
tainly, if any Thing can make ſuch Beings 
as we are, amiable in the Sight of God, it 
muſt be a modeſt Opinion of ourſelves, 
and a juſt Senſe of our own Unworthineſs. 
But the more modeſt Opinion a Man enter- 
tains of himſelf ; the more diffident he will 
be of his own Righteouſneſs, and the Di- 
vine Approbation. 

So true it is, that whoever has deviated 
from. Scripture, has left us, upon the Foot 
of the Account, in a worſe State than he 
found us, 


A a 2 For 


. ww Ps 
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$36 e what is this intrinfic Valuableneſs, 
on which ſome lay ſo great Streſs? Are we 


not like thoſe Things, which, to be great- 
ly admired, muſt not be thoroughly under- 
ſtood? It is Inorance, which is the Mother 
of Admiration of our fellow Creatures: 
True Knowledge is the Mother of ſound 
and ſubftantial Devotion,” For the more 
we know of Men, the leſt we ſhall be apt 
to admire them. But our Admiration: and 
Adoration of God, riſes higher, in Propdr- 
tion to the Knowledge we have gained af 
his Nature and Works. There are few, 
but who would rather depart out of the 
World, than have their fooliſh, vain, and 
wicked Thoughts, and whatever was tranſ- 
acted behind the Scene, within their own 
Breaſts, diſcloſed, without Reſerve, to the 
View of the whole World. Nature is very 
often rebelling againit Principle, and ſome - 
times getting the better of it. The Paſſions 
haſty and impetuous, unleſs we have an 
habitual Guard upon ourtelves, hurry us 
into Action, and plupge us into Folly; be- 
fore Reaſon, a flow. ſedentary Principle, 
puts in it's Remonitrances. And What ie 
the Conſequence? That very Reaſon, which 
either continued in a State of Inaction, or 


poorly 


r oo oS ads a 
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poorly and / abjectly. complied with their 3 we on 
Demands, acts the Part of an after-wiſe wy 


Friend; who, though he does not reſtrain 
us from doing wrong, yet, as ſoon, as the 
Action is done, upbraids us with pungent 
Reflexions, and tells us (/ad Truth!) that 
we were Fools, | / 

When we conſider the Number, Ma- 
lignity, and particular Aggravations of our 
Sins, a node ingenudus Man will be ſen- 
ſible he wants a Redeemer ; and the Pre- 
ſumptuous betrays his Want of one, even 
by his being ſo. We have Vanities enow, 
and too many; but let us not add to the 
Catalogue of them, this one Vanity, more 
groſs and flagrant than all the Reſt, viz. to 
imagine, that our finite imperfect Services 
can, of themſelves, inſure to us, what 18 


of 1nfinite Value, perfect, endleſs, and un- 


alterable FHapproeſs. 
He, who thinks he has Worth enough 
to ſecure a Title to abſolute Pardon, and a 
Fulneſs of Bliſs, proves by the very Thought 
that he has too little. For we then. give 
the beſt Proofs of our Worthineſs; when 
we have a deep Senſe, and make an hum- 
ble Confeſſion of our own Unworthineſs. 
Homan Nature, conſcious of it's numerous, 
Aa 3 Frailties, 
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SAN o Frailties, ſhrinks back at the Thoughts of 
V. a | 
an Interview with it's Creator; and No- 
thing can diſarm Death of it's Terrors, but 
that Religion, which has made us tlie moſt 
gracious Overtures; and in which the aw-" 
ful Majeſty of the Judge is qualified by the 
lovely Mercies of the Savitur. Nofle Uf 
us can merit: And after All we cn dD 
(chough none of us do all we can) Werde 
but unprofitable Servants: But he files 
the neareſt Approaches to Merit, WhO 
after his ſincere Endeavours to pleaſe Kis" 
Maker, humbly diſclaims all Merit, Bt 
—the all-ſufficient Merits of his bleſſed 
Saviour. | ob odd 02 
If any Doubt remain with any one, 
whether the divine Approbation, and te 
divine Fayour, are equivalent and ſynony 
mous Terms; let him, to put the Matter 
paſt Diſpute, reflect, what a Difference ö 
there is between theſe two Petitions: God, 
approve of me, a Sinner: And, God, be 
favourable or merciful to me, a Sinner. / 
The former is highly ridiculous and abfard'" 
For it is impoſſible, that God ſhould 5. 
prove Sinners, as ſuch; and the beſt Uf 
us are but penitent Sinners: But it is not 
impoſſible, that he may be merciful ad 
'1 | benevolent” 


3 „ — 9 
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benevolent to Thoſe, whom he cannot ap- SERMON 
£ Fo 


otherwiſe, he would never have command- 
ed us to hate | and;; diſapprove the Sin, but 
yet to regard the Sinner with a, Love of 
Benevolence.) . Which Benevolence'of the 


Deity may exert itſelf, in Acts of ſolid and 


ſubſtantial Favour, when our Saviour's Sa- 
tisfaction made it no ways interfere with 
the Ends of his Government, and the ge- 
neral Good. 8 

In ſhort, we muſt ſo far, or in ſuch a 
low Degree, approve ourſelves to God, as 
to be deemed by him, Subjects not inca- 
pable of, or diſqualified for, everlaſting 
Happineſs. But when that is done ; it is 
through Chriſt alone, that the Weakneſs 
of our Endeayours muſt be pardoned, and 
the Sincerity of them accepted. 

Which brings me, ſecondly, to diſtin- 
guiſh between a Capacity for a Thing, and 
a Title to a Thing. Nothing, but what 
internally alters the Sinner, can make him 
a Subject capable of God's Favour here- 
after, A Capacity for everlaſting Happi- 
neſs, muſt be partly founded on our own 
good Habits and Diſpoſitions ; ſince hea- 
venly Pleaſures cannot ſuit a Soul, that is 

Aa 4 deeply 
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| Seen derply and habitually immerſad 0e ig 


Bat che Title to HappineGy muſt be. uni- 


ed on ſomething exrrinſic. We artudold, 
that we ſhall be i2@ 4221: equal fol tdelula- 
gelt hereafter. Now, though Mani had 
never ſinned, he had no more Grounabito 
expect, that be ſhauld be as the: Ldughts of 
God bercafter ; thau he:has:Ren/ato>Wicon- 
ain, that he is not an Angel at-fuis/anti: 
uch leſs, when Man 1 4ag.;finnedj: when 
he was become an obnoxious Creature; could 


Reaſon ſupport ſuis eee Proyes- 


long. 3112014 ON 28 
Though therefore. oh 333 s- Suffer 


ings, as not internally altering the Sinntr, 


could not give him a Capacity of Næiiſb 
for Happineſs; yet, they might give him 
what he wanted, when a Subject taal, 
a Title to eternal Bliſs. | Repentance muſt 
remove the di/qualifying ' Circutnſtuupes, 
thoſe Circumſtances, that are a Bar-tolend- 
leſs Felicity, But, when the diſqualifying 
Circumſtances are removed, then etotaial 
Life is, the Gift of God, through-|fafus 
Chriſt Repentance in itſelf, conſidered ane 
trinfically, cannot bo fo acceptable 40 God 
as 4nſinning Obedience: And therefore it 
wanted ſomething extrigſc, to make it ſo: 

Our 
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Our Saviour perfarmed that unſinning Obe- 5® * 
Anme it was placed to our Account. 8 


But this brings me to the ſecond Scheme, 
which I ptomiſed to confute, the Efficacy 


of mete' Repentance, without np Atone- 
ment. 3101. Or 


And hete a great many Queſtions may 
be alked;\ ich the Light of Nature can- 
not determine, vin. Whether Repentance 
will / atona only for 4% Crimes; or alſo for 


nocur 1645: Sins, long perſiſted in? If for the 


latter! Whether it will be ſo far available 
as to procure a total Exemption from Pu- 
niſhment;; or only to {often the Rigour of 
the Pepalty? If it avails fo far, which can 
never be proved; Whether it could like- 


wale entitle to any Happrneſs And what 


that Happineſs. would be? Whether an 


unmixad eternal Happineſs; or only a Hap- 


pineſk af a:/bort Duration? 
It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe who are 


ſo/ reſtleſs in their Endeavours to deſtroy 


Chriſtianity, would let it alone, till they 
could propoſe, in lieu of it, ſome ſatisfac- 
tory Scheme for a wiſe Man to live and 
die by; ſeme tolerable Hypothefis to ſup- 
port us under the Calamities of Life, and 
the: Pangs of Death, ſo well calculated 


for 
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or for our Comfort in this World, and our 


— Happineſs in the next. But the Misfor- 
tune is, they forſake the Fountain of living 8201 
Waters, and hew out broken Ciſterns, which 


will bold no Water. An authentic Promiſe 11 
of eternal Life, from him who keepeth bis bis 
Promiſe for ever, is of infinitely more Va- niſh 
1 lue; than all che dry and jejune Specula- 1 
tions of Reaſon, abſtractedly rom Revela- vpo 
tion. rele 
Will Repentance alone recover the Hap- Cor 
pineſs, which Mankind had forfeited; and evi 
reſcue them from that Miſery, to which vpe 
they were become obnoxious? Do we not nos) 
find, in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, EY 
which is God's Appointment, that Puniſh- me 
ments, which no After- Conduct, no ſubſe- Gu 
quent Reformation, can entirely remove, ma 
often attend upon Guilt . A Man, for ver 


Inſtance, ſhall feel the ill Effects of De- 
bauchery, and a profligate Courſe of Life, 
long after he has repented and been re- 
claimed. Now, if we thus ſuffer for our. 
Sins, notwithſtanding our Repentance, i in 
the daily Courſe of God's natural Provi- 
dence, and his ſtated and uniform Methods 


See Biſhop Butler's Analogy, 
of 
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of acting towards his Creatures here; Whats x on 
Grounds have we to imagine, that Re- 


pentance alone, without the Merits of our 


Saviour, will free us from all the ill Con- 


ſequences of Sin, in God's religious and 
moral Settlement of Things hereafter, in 
his final Adjuſtment of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhmenits ? 

That God will put the repenting Sinner 

upon” à better Foot, than the veteran un- 
relenting Criminal, is indeed an evident 
Concluſion of Reaſon : But then it is. as 
evident" an one, that he will not put him 
upon the ſame Foot with the Angels, that 
need no Repentance. 

For to put Offenders, without gn . Atone- 
ment, upon a Foot of Equality with the 
Guiltlsfs and Unoffending, would be to 
make no Diſtinction, where there was a 
very material Difference. 

Here then are three Sorts of Beings in 
the Creation, Beings, that need no Re- 
pentance, — Penitent Sinners, Impenitent 
Sinners, It will be allowed, that God may 
conſign the Jaft to a State of pure Miſery, 
and the firft to a State of pure Happineſs ; 
and all the Difficulty will be, what God 
will do with the M1DDLE Set of Creatures, 

VIE, 
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87g. pemi tent Sinners. To make Uietti'as 
enn as the ff, would be as inconfftent 


with var Notions of Juſtice, as to tfakt 
them ar miſerable as the Taff Here Rab 
ſon ſeems to be either intirely at à Stand; 
or, if it can prove any Thing, diy te 
prove this; that Beings in whom thele b 
a Mixture of moral Good and Evil; / fl 
be conſigned to ſome State; in whith thete 
ſhall be a proportionable Mixture of naturul 
Good and Evil. eee 
Some late Authors, however,; ha de been 
hardy enough to aſſert, the EMeacy of mete 
Repentance; and, to ſupport their Aſſer- 
tions, have argued after the following Mu- 
ner, via. Men, by # thorough Reſbrma- 
tion, ceaſe to be perſonally diſpleaſing, and 
become perſonally pleaſing to God, and, 
conſequently, do not need any Thing that 
is perſonally pleaſing in another to make 
them ſo. 102 vane eee 
The Author ſeems to be deſcribing) ſoitic 
vifionary ideal Beings, ' which may cxift, 
perhaps, in his Imagination; but ate in 
Fact no where to be found in this World. 
For what is this Reformation, whiel re- 
moves whatever is diſpleafing? Why an 
abſolutely perfect Repentance, which ein 
2 have 
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have no Place in ſuch. imperfect Beings ass 8 
we are. It is a mere Notion; not a Ræality. 
Is our Repentance a Return to an ixtire un- 

interruptzd Obedience, without any Alloy 

or Tincture of Vice? Or is it only to ſuch 

an Obedience as is attended with ſeveral 

Relapſes a hut by which, by Degrees, and in 

the Main, we gain Ground over our Vices: 

And, though far, very far, from being per- 

fect, yet are in a progreſſive State towards 

Perfection? 
But granting, there could be ſuch an | ; 
abſalucely, perfect Reformation; granting l 
farther, What can never be proved, that | 
ſuch a Refoxmation would remove God's | b 
Diſpleaſure; Vet does the Deity puniſh: as 
frail and paſſionate Men do, merely be- 
cauſe he is diſpleaſad with, or diſapproves 
of, the Agent, without anſwering any be- 
neſicial and ſalutary Ends whatever? All 
Dijſpleaſure apart, Governors, who conſult 
the Good of the Whole, may, and often 
do, inflt Punichments, to diſcountenance 
Vice, and ſupport the Cauſe, of Virtue and | 
—Goadngſs, And:he alone, who ſees! paſt, 
— and futute, in one united: Point 
| of, View, wboſe Foreknowledge looks 
4 through. every poſſible Conſequence, that 


| can 
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* IT ox can reſult from every Manner of ating to. 
wy Wards penitent Sinners; can himſelf alone 


know, and reveal to us, how he will deal 
with penitent Sinners, ſo as not to c 
ter-aft the univerſal Ghee 1 M 
It is farther urged; that the Deity mul 
conſider us as Beings not only Uable, 
alſo likely, to commit Sin; bark. wi 
ſtrong Propenſions to Vice, and 1 
with numerous Temptations. "And when 
we have done all that can be realy 
expected from ſuch frail Creatures as we 
are, (that is, when we have done our el 


then we are the proper Objects of 
Favour, without any Need of an Aton 


ment, or propitiatory Sacrifice. 1 
Here again, as uſual, the Avthots Gn. 
ſider Mankind in Theory, and not in Fact: 
They conſider them, as what they / 5 
and ought to be, ſerving God to the utmoſt 
Stretch of their limited Powers, wi 0 
collected and united Force of every Felt 
ty; and not as what they really are, often | 
wilfully doing, what they ought not; 
oftener omitting what they ought tõ 6. 
Whatever Allowances we may ſuppoſe a 
gracious God will make, for the Frailties 
of our Manure? yet- the original Weak- 
neſſes 
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neſſes which we bring with us into the Sz =» 0x 
World, are, in Proceſs of Time, fo blend. 
ed with our acquired Follies and Wrong- 
neſſes; that it being impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh, in all Caſes, the one from the other, 
we cannot draw much ſolid Comfort from 
thence. Whatever we are at preſent, no 
Body can tell what we mi ght have been; if 
from firſt to laſt we had — all poſſible 
Care, to weed out each riſing Folly, and to 

cheriſh the Growth of every Virtue: Even in 
thoſe Sins which. are called Sins of Praikty, 
and are, in ſome Meaſure, ſuch; there is ge- 
nerally ſuch a Degree of Wilfulneſs, that, in 
ſome Caſes, it is noeaſy Matter to aſcertain, 
which is the predominant Ingredient in the 
Compoſition, - A ſuperficial Inquirer may, 
no Doubt, be highly. pleaſed with himſelf. 
But the more throughly any Man examines 
himſelf, the more a Man conſiders how 
ſeldom, if ever, he fully acts up to thoſe 
Principles which be entertains, generally 
falling ſhort of them, and ſometimes act- 
ing contrary to them; the more he would 
be diſſatisfied: with himſelf. 

Is there a Man, who can lay his Hand 
upon his Heart, after having faithfully 
examined it, and declare, that whatever 

Frailties 
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$8 x140% Frailties he may have, yet * 
—— the beſt of his Fowle 1 in 
Life, to ſubdue each ernste 
diſcharge every Duty, and to „ * 
virtuous Habit ? 44 him ſtand forth at 
the laſt deciſive Day, and put in his Claim, 
(for an equitable Claim bo tug perhaps may 
have) to ſuch a Degree of Happines, a 
will preponderate, or be ſuperior to any 
ſhort-lived Miſery, which he may have en- 
dured here, and be ortioned to his 
Deſerts. But even he could have no well 
grounded Reaſon to expect, unleſs the 
Merits of our Saviout had cnſared it wo 
him, a Happineſs unallayed in It's Nature, 
exceeding in it's Degree, whatever he could 
have imagined, and everlaſting ; in ts Da- 
ration. 

After all, ſuch a Being, as is deſctibed 
before, 1s, T am afraid, by, els viſionary 
Men of che moſt diftinguiſhed Piety hdv- 
ing Reaſon: to pray, Enter not into Fudys 
ment with thy Servant, O Lord, for in thy 
Sight ſhall no Man living be juſtified. 


and Bloom of Life, to flatter themſelves in- 
to groundleſs Preſumptions, and a ſanguine 
Confidence, But when they come, juſt 


upon 


Several indeed are too apt, in the Pride 
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upon the Verge of another World, coolly, S: ,—» | 
and calmly to adjuſt Accounts between their — | 
Maker and themſelves; I doubt thoſe Sins, = 
which, like Shadows, looked ſo little at the 
Noon of Life, will greatly lengtben with 
their ſetting Sun. Be that as it will, it is 
certain, that the Obſervation, viz, that 
none ever puſhed their Capacity, in Matters 
of Knowledge, as far as it was able to ex- 
tend; holds as true in Matters of Morality ; 
None ever exerted their Abilities as far as 
they were able to carry them, to the ut- 
moſt Extent of their Capacity in the Pure 
ſuit and Practice of Virtue. 

And yet natural Religion may require 
not only the Being and Reality of each 
Virtue; but the utmoſt Degree of Virtue 
in our Power under the Penalty of future 
Puniſhment, - Becauſe every Thing which 
we have, being derived from God; every 
Thing which we can do, is but our bound- 
en Tribute 70 Him. Chriitianity, on the 
other Hand, requires indeed the Being and 
Reality of Virtue, under the Penalty of 
Damnation, But it requires the utmoſt De- 
gree, and the higheſt Attainments, in Vir- 
tue, only under the Penalty of an Abate- 
ment or D:ſcount of Happineſs, He that 

Vor. II, Bb has 
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| e en bas ſowed ſparingly; according to that gra- 
| — cious Diſpenſation, 


ry YT he, 


bly, though in a ef) 


that has ſowed bountifully. He, that has 
cultivated virtuous Habits, though in « 
lower Meaſure, ſhall be happy, though not 
equally with him, . w 95 made much 
nearer Approaches to 00 d off Fes 
fection. 


So much Reaſon haye we to be thank- 
ful to him, who has reſcued us from the 


Puniſhment; provided we ſtrive to reſcue 
ourſelves from the Dominion of Sin; in 


Confidence of . whoſe all -ſufficient Me- 
rits, we may ſecurely launch out into the 
Depths of Eternity, as St. Peter ventured 
to walk upon the Sea, while we have a 
| Saviour to lend an helping Hand, and to 
5 ſupport us, as he did lim, from finking into 


the deep Abyſs below. p j4 
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Chriſt aiſo hath once ſuffered for Sins, the 
Ju for the Unyuft that be might m_ 
LLL G0. | 


QUAL, 


AVING, in a former Diſcourſe, +5208 

ſhewn the Weakneſs and Inſuffi- 
ciency of thoſe Schemes, which 

have been ſet up in Oppoſition to Scrip- 

ture ; I now proceed to my 


IId general Head, to eſtabliſh and con- 
firm the true Scripture Doctrine of the Sa- 
tisfaction. After which 
* B b 2 I ſhall 
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I ſhall in the laſt Place, conſider the 


5 Extent of the Redemption. 


I, I ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh. and 
confirm the true e Doctrine of the 
Satisfaction. 2 | 

And this I ſhall do, —by. enquiring "what 
Neceſſity there was for, a Satisfaction a- 
by ſhewing—that our Saviour. was the, guly 
proper Perſon. to ſatisfy for our Sing, as-he 
only could merit Forgiveneſs for .them— 
that his Merits might be . imputed; to us 
and our Tniquities born by bim; m and 
by removing Objections. 

That there was a Neceſſity for a Satis- 
faction; appears very ſtrongly from Scrip- 
ture Evidence, the only Evidence, which 
perhaps we are capable of, in Mattegs of 
ſo high a Nature. For. unleſs. there, had 
been an abſolute Neceſſity, unleſs; there 

had been a Knot too hard for any hut the 
Deity to unty; a God indeed, = au the 


Brightneſs of his Father's, Glory, = the 
expreſs Image of his Perſon, . would not 
have. deſcended upon the Scene of, this 
World, to unravel the perplexing. Dith 
culty. Certainly a Being of infinite Be: 
nevolence, would not have | expoſed , hig 

2 | only 
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or 
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only Son, in whom he was well pleaſed, to** * 
needleſs, as well as undeſerved Miſer x. 


Again: It is ſaid, it is 7mpoſſible that the 
Blood of Bulls and Goats, which have no 
inherent Worth and Efficacy, ſhould take 
away Sin, or the Penalty of Sin : There- 
fore it was neceſſary, that a Perſon of in- 
conceivable Dignity, and ſuperior Excel- 
lency, ſhould ſatisfy the Demands of Juſ- 
tice, and procure for us the Endearments 
of divine Mercy. Him hath God ſet forth 
to be a Propitiation for: Sin, to declare his 
Righteouſneſs, or to diſplay his Juſtice, fer 
the Remiſſion of Sins that are paſt; that he 
might be juſt, and the juſtifier of them, that 
believe in Feſus Chriſt. 

To reject a Satisfaction thus ſtrongly 
proved from Scripture, merely becauſe we 
do not perceive the abſolute Fitneſs and 
Neceſſity of it, by any Evidence from the 
Nature of the Thing ; is intirely to ſet a- 
hde the Divine Authority, For a Regard 
to the divine Authority, can only be ſhewn 
by aſſenting to Propoſitions inevident in 
themſelves, as having his Sanction, or being 
revealed by him. To Propoſitions evident 
in themſelves we ſhould have aſſented, whe- 
ther revealed by him or not; nay, if they 

B b 3 had 
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Thing declared, which in the proper 


Men will be inclined to think, that alt che 


diſcern Fitneſs, which eſcapes 4 
the higheſt Reach of Thought + And che 
Deity muſt perceive Hiſinity of Ffttteſſts, 
which are undiſcoyerable by the moſt ex- 
alted Archangel. And hete I would'bb- 
ſerve, once for All, that moſt of th Ob- 


51% er bad been diſeowered to us by he meſt o- 
V andned Sinner, or notbrious Liar. It is 
aſtoniſhing therefore td fd Perſons aſſert- 


ing, in expreſs Wotds, that it is flöt the 
Declaration God but rbe Frrneſs of "the 
F our Aſent, i. e. they will hot belisye 
the Deity air ming à Propoſition, -wiile(s 


they have ſuch a clear and diſtinct Perenp- 


tion, of the Fitneſs of the Thing 4aflirthed; 
as muſt induce their 'Belief, whethe®'the 
Deity had firme it, or 'no."' Moder 


Declarations of an itfinitely wife 1Bejfig 


Imply a Fitneſs; a Pitneſs in the Narte 


of the Thing, but unperteived by us, 


whoſe Ideas do not reach the Whole Böth- 
paſs and Extent of Fitneſſes and Unſitneſſts. 


A Min of ſuperior Senſe may difcoyer! a 
Fitneſs, that eſcaped the ' Obſervation of 
ene of leſs Penetration: An Angel n 
4 Mu of 


Scripture, 
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Scripture, proceed from hence; that Mensa on 
ſezjup for Free-Thinkers, in Caſes where 


they, can be but; Half I hinters, or even 
keſs chan that. Particularly in this Caſe, 

we, who ſee but ſome ſcattered Links of 
the univerſal Chain, ſome disjointed Parts 
of the hole united Syſtem, cannot per- 
cgiye, what is beſt and moſt fitting for the 
Goodiof. the; Whole; and therefore ought 
dum total of our Reaſoning; and as a 
dum can never be juſtly caſt up, when any 
one Particular is omitted: So neither can 
the Zum total of our Reaſoning be juſt 
and exact, when any one intermediate Idea, 
which ought to be taken into the Account, 
is dropped or wanting. What may ſeem 
to us io have no Fitneſs, who view only 
ſome detached Branches of God's univerſal 
Kingdom ; might appear very reaſonable, 
could we ſee through the whole Contex- 
ture of Things. | Juſt as ſome looſe dis- 


jointed: Paſſages from Scripture, appear odd 
and, unpromiſing by — and yet 
are very beautiful, and pertinent; the 
Thread, Connexion, and Dependency of 
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Sz x9" Nothing can match the Ignorance and In- 
yes ſufficiency of thoſe Perſons, except it be 


their great Self - Sufficiency, who vainly 
imagine, they have Compaſs of Thought 
enough, to graſp all that is neceſſary to a 
clear and determinate Reſolution of the 
Point in Debate. I have often thought, in 
| how ridiculous a Light we muſt appear, to 
intelligent Beings of a ſuperior Rank, While 
we are thus meddling, with Matters that 
are too high for us. A Set of Children, 
who ſhould form Schemes to govern Eu- 
rope, to adjuſt the interfering Intetefts of 
contending Princes, and to direct their So- 
vereign in complicated Caſes, upon the moſt 
critical Emergencies; could not appear 
more abſurd to the ableſt Stateſman, than 
we muſt do to them, when We fit in Jadg- 
ment upon God's Diſpenſations, ſcan the 
whole Plan of his Providence, and: deter- 
mine, what his infinite Wiſdom onglit tb 
do. No, Let Angels and Archangels de- 
fire to look into, and contemplate; the Nu- 
ture of our Redemption: Let Man ebe 
humbly content to enjoy the Beneſts of it. 
When God ſhall unfold the whole Scheme 
of his Adminiſtration; when he ſhall lay, 


before the whole Syſtem of intelligent Be- 


ings, 
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ings, the Harmony, Vniformity, and Sen- er 
ſiſtency of his Providence, from firſt to 
laſt : then we may expect greater Light, | 
into the Affairs. In the mean Time, it 
is enough for us to know; that Scripture 
provesg and Reaſan cannot diſprove, the 
Neceſſity of a Satisfaction. 

eqqs um du 11 

240 Our Saviour was the only proper 
Petſon to ſutisfy for our Sins, as he alone 
could merit the Forgiveneſs of them. 

Now no created Being could merit. Be- 
cauſe the higher Excellencies any Creature 
is ennobled with, the more he is indebted 
to the Giver of them; and his Services 
muſt be diſproportioned to the Favours he 
has received. For ſuch a Being to think, 
that any Thing be could do, could merit 
Forgiveneſs, and everlaſting Happineſs, for 
a World of Sinners, muſt have been the 
higheſt Preſumption, if God had not ap- 
pointed him: But, if God had appointed 
him, it was ſo far from Merit, that it was 
his bunden Duty, in Return for the many 
unmerited Graces, which he had received. 
Our Saviour, who was God: as well 

as Man, might merit. He could, out of 
* aun Fund, "diſcharge our Debus, or buy 


us 
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8x x e us with. a Fc. le bad ſomething· i 
. 0207.19, Merit wit 14 5 no merꝶ Cg - 


ture could have. He had 7 Fower ig tale 
a 


up his Lie, and Pouer fo =_ 
daun. Ny ost 0 che Sup 
And though his Sufferings were the 


ferings of the Man; 35 vet the of: —— 
his human Nature, was the Offering ofithe 


Cod, of the ſecond Ferſon in the; hleſſed 
Trinity. For as it is faid, Ve are redeemed, 
not with corruptible Things, . Gut ,uith the 
precious Blood of Chriſt : So it is ſaid, that 
he by the eternal Spirit; or, 2s it might 
be rendered, by his eternal Spirit, offered 
bimſelf up without Spet to, Gad. And in 
ſeveral other Paſſages, the Merit, gf his 
Safferings is reſolved into the Dignity of 
that Nature, which ſtamped a Valuę upon 
them. bo being the. Brightneſs, of his 
Glory, and the expreſs Image of his Fenin. 
and upbolding all Things by the Word of bis 
Power, purged, or expiated, our Sins. In 
whom we have Redemption through bis Bload, 
even the Forgiveneſs of Sins : Who.is the 
IJnage of the invifible Gad, c. Feed tbe 
Church of God, which he bath purchaſed 
with his own Blood. And, though the 
GO: was e yet the Fac. 


who 


e 
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who was God as well 43 Man, might fuffer: wk 
Jalt'as," though the Soul is unperiſhable'; CZ 
yet Man, who i eothpounded of Soul and 
Body, is mortal. 

Now, for the ſecond Perſon of che Tri- 
nity ta offer up; What was Bir own inde- 
pendentiy, hat "was cloſely allied and 
#Hdbarad te Him, by a perſonal Union, what 
rived à difting Laſtre froth him ; 
to offer it up wnconftlrained ; muſt either 
— 22 Merits” or we do not know what 

8 MBI ef H OC * 

As one Being enriched with Knowledge, 
and ennbbled with Virtue, is far more va- 
Juable, than the whole Maſs of dead and 
inſenſate Matter: Thus one perfect Model 
of Virtue, without any Alloy of Vice, thus 
offere#/op by God bleſſed for evermore, was 
of more Worth, than the whole World of 
ſinful Beings. And, whatever was defi- 
dient in the human Sacrifice, conſidered 
abſtractedly, and merely as human, might 
be ſupplied” by the Merits of the infinite 
Offeres Mperalded to i, and placed to our 
'Acediht, What thoſe Merits particularly 
were, we need not curiouſly inquire, 'A 
Man may know the Matter of Fact, that 
we is ranſomed from Captivity and hc 


by 
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SE 20% by a gracious Sovereign, without under- 
= — ſtanding particularly, explicitly, and fully, 


the Kind, Manner, and Value of the Ran- 
ſom, that was laid down, and the Frice, 
with which he was purchaſed. | 

It is enough we are informed, that g 
Divine Perſon intereſted himſelf in the 
Affair: And when a Divine Perſon inter- 
poſed, what he, an inſnte Being, has 
done for us, cannot, in the Nature of 

Things, be 40holly, and adequately compre- 
hended by us: But what we have to do, 
in Conſequence of his Tranſactions, for 
ourſelves, muſt be clear and level to our 
Capacities. | 

Thus God toas in Chrift, reconciling the 

World to himſelf. 
Having ſhewn, that there was a Ne- 
ceſſity ſome Being ſhould merit for us, and 
that our Saviour was the only Being that 
could merit; I now proceed to ſhew, in 
what Senſe his Merits could be imputed to 
us, and our Iniquities laid upon him. 

And it muſt be owned, that our Saviour's 
good Actions cannot be properly and ſtrictly 
ours ; nor our bad Actions his: And in 
this Senſe, perſonal Merit and Demerit 


cannot be transferred, But the Reward of 
his 
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his good Actions, (I. ſhall, conſider 2 
Puniſoment of Sins by and by,) may. 
notwithſtanding; made over to us, or 
conferred upon us. To exemplify this 
by a familiar Inſtance: A Perſon does his 
Country ſome eminent and ſignal Service, | 
for which, the moſt. advantageous. Poſts, | | | 
and. diſtinguiſhing; Marks of Honour, are | 
offered him: He declines them, as to his | a 
own, Perſon; but deſires they may be be- | 
ſtowed, upon ſuch as have been faithful to f 
bim, and are qualified for them; and he 9 
ſhall look upon it as if done to himſelf. _ | 


Is there any Thing abſurd or ridiculous 
in ſuch a Conduct? Why might not then | : 
our bleſſed Saviour confer the Rewards of 
his meritorious Sufferings and Actions, as i 
we-may, diſpenſe, our Favours, en whom | ; 
he thought proper? Why might he not 
do, , what; he would with his own, and | 
place them to our Account; provided he | | 
did not miſplace them, upon unſuitable | 8 
Objects, or proſtitute them to Beings habi- | 
tually immoral ?. i 
Wbatever Privileges our — ag ac- | 
quired, by that inimitable Original of Love | 
and voluntary Condeſcenſion, were his: | 
0. what were bis, he might diſpoſe the 
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hi. For to ese of them 4s Me was” 
EA only to fo them as his. Father, Paint 


This" Ne 7 oh 571 * 


that thus whom tbou haßt given mo * 
with ne; that rbey muy deb my Cb 
Here we muſt attend to the i 
between Approbation, and Kindneſs. The" 
Approbation of an Action cannot be trait” 
ferred, with Juſtice, frotm the Agen 0 
another Perſon; yet the 5 Cone 
quent to that Approbation; May, ac oder 
is, with the Conſent of rn 
Perſon, thus transferred; ; becauſe; ir eng 
kind to others at his Inſtance ard 2 
we are, in the laſt Reſört, kind to Bh; 
We reward him in others,” 1 20199qu 
Thus by the Obediente of one mary Bre 
come Righteous, And be, © who" knew 10 
Sin, ud made Sin, or an Explatiom for 
Sin, that we might be the Ni nar 
God in him, Thus he was 
Righteoifneſs. And we became thee! 
of God, for his Sake, and upon His Ac 
count, who had no Pretenfions 60 ſuch 
exalted Privileges upon our oon. 3bas} 
So much may ſerve to prove, u Wi 
Senſe our Saviour's Merits were imputed” 
to us. I now to ſhew, in whit” 
Senſe he could be ſaid to bear our Tui 


ties, 
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tien. And here it muſt be granted, thatS* »» on | 
perſonal Guilt cannot be transferred; but: 
the lege! Guilt. may that is, tha Obliga- 
tion to Puniſſunent, which reſults from the 
Violation of the, Law. For God does not 
puniſh merely for Puniſhing's Sake: He 
does not inflict z/elefs Miſery upon his 
Creatures: He does not puniſh merely be- 
cauſe he : di/approves. of, or is diſpleaſed 
with, Guilt; but becauſe of the d Con- 
ſequences which would follow, if he ſuf- 
fered. Guilt to go unpuniſhed : Becauſe: it 
is neceflary to vindicate the Honour of his 
Government, to ſupport his Authority as 
ſupreme Lawgiver,. and to ſecure the Re- 
ſpect due to his Laws. Now if the Re- 
verence due to God's Laws could be main 
tained, and all the wiſe and good Ends of 
Puniſhment anſwered, by the Subſtitution 
of another Perſon. (equal to the mighty 
Province) in the Room of the Offender ; 
then the Deity might accept of a Com- 
mutation, remit the Puniſhment to the Of- 
fender, and transfer it upon his Subſtitute, 

For when the Reafons of inflicting a Pe- 
nalty are taken off, there the Penalty itſelf 
undoubtedly may be taken off. The only 
Thiag then that remains, is to prove, that 


1 con 
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ones our Saviour's Sufferings were ſufficient, to Y 
— ſecure the Honour and Reſpe& due to * 
God's Laws. Now, whatever has a Ten- Vi 
dency to impreſs upon our Mind; a moſt b 
awful Senſe of God's Averſion to Sin, has tl 
a Tendency to preſerve a Reverence for {c 
God's Laws. And Nothing could have 8 
imprinted upon our Minds, a more awful F. 
Senſe of God's Averſion to Sin, than that fi 
he would not forgive it, notwithſtanding W 
our Repentance, upon leſs difficult Terms, * 
than the Son of God's giving himſelf a 4 
Ranſom for this World: That he would C 
not pardon the Breach of his Laws, with- W 
out our Saviour's offering up what he had F. 
as great a Value for, as he had a Hatred A 
and Deteſtation of the Offences committed le: 
againſt his Law. as 
We know not how far the State of this w] 
World might affect other intelligent Beings, * 

in ſome other Part of the Creation, how 
far it might countenance a Rebellion and W 
give them diſadvantageous Ideas of their _ 
ſupreme Lawgiver ; if a whole World of mi 
penitent Offenders, how long, how of- 911 
ten, or how greatly ſoever, they have 40 
ſinned, might be admitted to everlaſting — 
in 


Glory, without any Sufferings perſonal or 
vicarious. 
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vicarious. They might imagine, that, * 2 
what could be fo eaſily pardoned, was not 


very offenſive to their Creator, nor would 
be deſtructive to themſelves. To obviate 
theſe ill Impreſſions, the Deity ſhewed he 


ſo hated Sin, that be gave his only begotten 


Son, rather than not condemn Sin in the 
Fl:ſþ : He ſhewed, that when Man had 
ſinned,, nothing that mere Man could do, 
was of Worth and Efficacy enough, to 
reinſtate him in his Favow, He laid a 
Plan of the Redemption ſo amazing, that 
Creatures of a Nature not ſo frail as ours, 


could have no Grounds to expect the like 


Favour, in Caſe they revolted from their 
Allegiance to him; and ſo ſufficient, as to 
leave no Room, for material Exceptions 
againſt it, to thoſe enlightened Beings, 
who may ſee farther, than the mere Shell 
and Surface of it. ; 

From what has been laid down, the 
Weakneſs: of the following Objection diſ- 
covers itſelf, viz. that Sin cannot be pu- 
niſbed abſtraftedly from the Sinner: Becauſe 
Sin abſtractedly from the Sinner, is @ mere 
abſtract Notion. For the ſupreme Legi- 
ſlator does not puniſh the Sinner for his 
Sins, merely as ſuch ab/frafedly from the 

Vol, II. Cc ill 
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8 il Conſequences, which would ariſe: from 
the Impunity'of Sin. The formal Reaſon 
of Puniſhment is, the evil Tendency which 

Sin muſt have, if unpuniſhed. For] all 

evil Tendency apart, to puniſh would be 

to make the Being puniſhed miſerable, 
without a ſufficient Cauſe: Now, though 

Sin, as ſotnething perſonal, cannot. boſre- 
moved from the Sinner; yet the 2d Canſe- 
quences of Sin unpuniſhed may be remourd, 

by a valuable Conſideration, fitted to b- 

tain every End, which could be propaſed 

from his perſonal Puniſhment, and offeted 

and accepted in lieu of it. When there 

is 20 Reaſon for putting a Creature to Pain, 
when no deſirable End or Advantage can 

be compaſſed by it; there is alwrays a Rea- 

ſon againſt doing it, viz. that it isa Pain, 
unneceſſary Pain. Some Writers, however, 

have aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding all 

the Ends of Government could be anſwer- 

ed, and the general Happineſs ſecutedq by 

the Interpoſition of another Perſon; yet 

ſuch a Procedure would be contrary to the 
Truth and Right of the Caſe. But what 
Truth would be violated? Not certainly 
moral Truth. For a Truth, which has 

10 Reference to Happineſs, muſt be a 

3 Matter 
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Matter of | Indifference ; it muſt be a ſpe-S* 2 0x 
culati ve uncancerning Truth, and there 
fore not a moral Truth. If an Action, 
which was neither deſigned for, nor is pro- 
ductive of, Beneſit or Harm, be, as it 


-undoubtedly | is, an indifferent Action 35 An 
Action which, in the Whole of it's Effects, 


increaſes Happineſs and leſſens Miſery, muſt 
be moralliy good, in Proportion to the Mo- 


ment of Good, which it produces; and 


therefore ſuch a Procedure, as was calcu- 
lated for the general Good, without any 


Injury done, as I ſhall prove immediately, 


to the ny Party, muſt be morally 
good. 1018015 
It may be objected, that in the Subject, 


in which the Fault is, in that ſame Sub- 


ject ſhould the Puniſhment be; and that it 


is a flagrant Injuſtice, to puniſh an innocent 


Perfon inſtead of the Guilty. 
And, it is granted, that it is Injuſtice to 


puniſh a Perſon, merely becauſe he is inno- 
cent: But it is not ſo, notw:th/fanding he 
is innocent, when he wwillingiy and delibe- 
rately chuſes to undergo the Puniſhment ; 


when he has an unconteſted Right to dit- 
poſe of himſelf, and when great and im- 
28 Ends are anſwered by it. There 


Cc 2 can 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ss 8M0 can be uo Jnjuſtice, where there is no Ju- 


alan of any Property; and there could 
be no Inve/jon of any Property; when our 
Saviour, by a free, generous, unreſtrai ned 
Act reſigned, what he had an undiſputed 


Right to lay down, his own Life. Nor 
as it any Impeachment of God's Goodneſs 
to\let an Evil of Suffering take Place, an 
Evil which was productive of an uni per 
ſal prepallent Good. It could be no Imury 
to our Saviour, for another Reaſon, v:z. 
that he received an ample Recompence for 
the Hardſhips, which he ſuſtained in his 
human Nature, by diſtinguiſhed; Rewards, 
and an Acceſſion of Glory to it. The 
Arguments, which are brought to proye, 
that he, who was no Sinner, ought not to 
have been a Sufferer for us, prove as ſtrong- 
ly, at leaſt, that he ought to haye been 
no Sufferer at all. For he no more de- 
ſerved thoſe Sufferings on his own Account, 
than he did on ours, And yet we {ee in- 
nocent Perſons; Children, for Inſtance, 
who are capable of no actual Guilt, ſuffer 
daily. And if they may ſuffer for o al- 
ſignable End, which we can comprehead ; 
Why might not our Saviour ſuffer for ſo 
valuable an End, as to avert Miſery. from, 
3 and 
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and procure an endleſs Felicity for, alls: — 
penitent Sinners? Nor is it any more an 


Abſurdity, that God ſhould permit a guilt- 
lefs Perſon, to part with that, which he 
has a Right to diſpoſe of, to ſave a whole 
World from Ruin; than that he ſhould 
command an innocent Perſon, to give a- 
way ſome Part of his Poſſeſſions and Pro- 
perty, to reſcue'a Family that has involved 
itſelf, from Ruin. In both Caſes the In- 
nocent ſuffer for the Guilty; and part with 
what is dear and valuable to them, to pro- 
mote, what is more dear and valuable; 
the Good of their fellow Creatures. Had 
Men as full a Power lodged in them, to 
diſpoſe of their Lives, as they have, con- 
feſſedly, of their Money, for the Benefit 
of Mankind; ſuch Acts would indeed be 
Injuſtice, when impoſed upon them: But, 
when they proceeded from their own Choice 
and free Conſent, they would be Inſtances 
of Heroic Goodneſs. | 

It has been repreſented as a ſtrange Ex- 
pedient, 'to deter Beings from Sin, or to 
ſhew Diſpleaſure againit it ; that an inno- 
cent Perſon ſhould ſuffer inſtead of the 
Sinner: To infiſt upon this, we are told, 


is obſtinately to perſiſt in Error, without 
: Cc3 the 


* ade 
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W L6 the leaſt Face of an Argument. To which 


ALT anſwer : That there is an Obſtinacy in 


Error ſome where or other: But where t 
lyes, will appear, by and by, by laying 
open the Chicanery of this Objectlon u- 
Which is as follows. The Objectors con» 
ſider our Saviour ab/trafrdly; as to his n 
Nature; without conſidering him in Hi 
relative Capacity, as to the Office he un- 
dertook. Whatever Right he had to be 
treated as an innocent Perſon, antecedently' 
to his offering himſelf as a Ranſom ; yet; 
zo hen he had offered himſelf as a Subſtitute, 
he voluntarily waved and relinquiſhed that 


Right: And therefore might be treated, 


not according to that Right which he had 
foregone, or made a Ceſſion of; but accord- 
ing to the Capacity which he had aſſumed. 
Now to apply what is here laid down, in 
Order to unravel this Piece of Sophiſtry t 
They very artfully drop the Iden of Subſti- 
tute, retaining only that of an innocent Per- 
ſon : They take into the Account his 'Na- 
ture, omitting his Office » And thus, ſup- 
preſſing a material Part of the Truth, they 
confound unattentive Readers, (which the 
Bulk of Readers ever. will be) with this 
ſpecious Fallacy, viz. To puniſh an inno- 

cent 
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cent; Perſon, as our Saviour was, inſtead of >: ILL 
the Guilty, is ſo far from being a Teſti -- 


mony of Diſpleaſute againſt Sin; that it 
is the Reverſo. And it would be fo, to 
puniſ him merely as ſuch, in that Angle 
abſtract View; without any Relation to the 
Charadter which he ſuſtained : But to pu- 
niſh him as one who gave up his Right to 
be treated as innocent; who voluntarily 
offered himſelf, as a Subſtitute for. an of- 
fending World, is certainly an Indication 
of the divine Diſpleaſure againſt Sin: Be- 
cauſe, unleſi God had been ſo far diſpleaſed 
at Sin, as not to readmit even penitent Sin- 
ners, merely as ſuch, to Favour; he had 
required na Subſtitute, no vicarious Puniſh- 
ment at all. God's Averſion to Sin, upon 
the Account of it's Malignity and prejudi- 
cial Nature, is ſhewn, in Proportion to the 
Difficulty of pardoning it; and the Diffi- 
culty of pardoning it, in Proportion to the 
Dignity of the Perſon, who ſuffered, 

It is objected, that ſuch a Satisfaction 
muſt be inconſiſtent with God's free Grace: 
Becauſe, if it was a juſt and reaſonable 
Satisfaction; God could not have refuſed 
it: But if not juſt and reaſonable; then 


he ought not to have accepted it. 
Cc4 To 


The Redemprion. 


SE -. To which I anſwer, that this s a groſs 
and palpable Fallacy: It/appo/ecstherivery! 


Thing, which ought. to have been proved; 
or rather, admits of no Proof. 92095 

It ſuppoſes, that a Satisfaction may be Juſt 
and reaſonable, anlecedently to the Willich 
the Legiſlator: Whereas, in all vicamoss 
Puniſhments, the Legiſlator's Conſent muſt 
be preſuppoſed, as abſolutely necefſidy-itb 
make them juſt and reaſonable: Which 
Conſent he may withhold; and inſiſt, that, 
the Crime being ours, the Puniſhment{ſhould 
be ſo too. + to HHN 

Beſides, when it is ſaid, that the Saris 
faction was reaſonable, it may (be-raſked} 
Reaſonable, as to what? It was reafonable 


in bis Reſpect, that it was an Expedient 


to ſecure the Honour of God's Laws, and 
to prevent the ill Conſequences of the In- 
demnity of Sin, though repented of: But 
it might have been as reaſonable, at leaſt, 
and would have anſwered the ſame End, 
if Sinners had ſuffered in Perſon. There- 
fore this Objection proceeds, a dicto ſecun- 
dum quid, ad diftum fimpliciter, from what 
is reaſonable in one View, to what is ſo in- 
tirely, and in all Views, without any poſſible 
Alternative, which might be as reaſonable. 
If 


. 
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If it be objected; that the ſecond Per- S * 
ſon in the Trinity could not ſatisfy the 
firſt: "Peoaciſo they Ko of one 'ondiyiced 
Eſſence, LOS 
I reply: That . ee — this 
Objection, reſts upon our Notions of the 
Divine Unity, which are too inadequate to 
reaſom ſolidly upon. Thoſe, who advance 
this Objection, ſhould prove, either that 
the Union muſt be too cloſe to admit of 
diſtinct Actions and Offices; or too wide 
to make the three Perſons one God. The 
Manner of the divine Unity is as unſearch- 
able, as his Eſſence; and our Ideas of it 
too indeterminate and indiſtinct, to beget 
any full and determinate Knowledge, which 
muſt always keep Pace with our Ideas. 
The three Perſons are one, becauſe undi- 
vided: But it does not follow, that becauſe 
they are undivided; that therefore they are 
indiſtinft : To be undivided, and to be 
indiſtinct, being not the ſame Idea. Whi- 
ther, ſhall I go, ſays the Pſalmiſt, from thy 
Preſence? Tf I go up into Heaven, thou 
art there: If I go down to Hell, thou art 
there alſo: If tate the Wings of the 
Morning, and remain in the uttermoſt Parts 
of the Sea; even there alſo ſhall thy Hand 
lead 
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* lead ne, and thy right Hand ſball hold mr. 
wont Now Being in Heaven, Being in Teil, 


Being in the Sea, may be one Being, be! 
cauſe undivided ; but not, becauſe indi- 
ſtinct: For certainly Being in Heavens!” 
diſtin& from Being in Hell. The Unity 
then of the three Per ſons reſults fromm their 
Indiviſibility. Indivifibility is no Bur to 
Diſtinction. What is no Bar ,to11Di-! 
ſtinction, can be none to diſtinct / Actiohs 
or Offices. Conſequently, Son and Fu- 
ther, though indiviſible, and therefore one, 
might act diſtinctly, in giving and receiving: 
Satisfaction. 5 teiqnt 

Still it may be urged ; that this does 
not intirely remove the Difficulty: That, 
however diſtin, they are one and the 
ſame Lawgiver : And conſequently, the 
ſame Lawgiver ſatisfied the fame Laws» 
giver: Which is an Abſurdity, 1110/04 


To take off the Force of this Objec- | 


tion, it is ſufficient to obſerve : - That to 
be ſovereign Lawgiver is no eſſential Per- 
fection of the Deity, If it were, he could 
never have been without it: He muſt have 
been Lawgiver ab æterno: i. e. He muſt 
have been Lawgiver, before there were 
any Beings to give Laws to. It is plain 
then, 
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1 then, to be Lawgiver is only a - relative 5: * 
1 Property. Our Saviour conſequently might * =_ 


d be truly God, 1. e. ennobled with all the 
0 eſſential Perfections of God ; at the ſame 
U Time that he diveſted himſelf of the re- 
\ latrue' Capacity of | ſovereign Lawgiver, 
b during the Time, that he was tranſacting 
1 the gracious Scheme of our Redemption. 
] It is true, it is neceſſary, that God ſhould 
1 be Lawgiver to us, ftante rerum Hypotbeſs : 
But then, upon the Suppoſition of more 
Perſons in the Divine Nature, it is no more 


neceſſary, that the Son ſhould be always 
ſupreme Lawgrver ; than that the Father 
ſhould be Judge at the laſt Day. The 9 
ſame Attributes ate inberently veſted in | 
both: But the Exertion of thoſe Attributes, | 
in this or that Province, in this or that | 
| particular Scheme of Action, is free and | 
| voluntary. 
"oo; There is a Point in Knowledge, where 9 
Uſefulneſs ends, and unconcerning Specula- | | 
| 
| 


—- — — ww <> 


tion begins. As far as any Thing is uſeful 
and important to our Happineſs, ſo far, by 
the Help of Revelation, all is generally 
clear and plain; beyond that, all is dark 
and inacceſſible to us in a great Meaſure. |; 
The Reaſon is, God has drawn a Veil 


Over 
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| — this Part of Knowledge, leſt by at- bel 
| —— tending to Things remote from Uſe, and ſtu 
Matters of mere Curiofity, the Mind I 2uld 1th 
be diverted from uſeful and praftigg! In- "= 
quiries. The Circle of our Knowledge, oy 
as far as it conduces to Happineſs, though þ 
not very large, is, by the Help of Scrip- = 
ture, exact and full. To exemplify this, xt 
in the Point of the Redemption, ſome Per- 
ſons complain of a Darkneſs ſpread. over * 
the Face of this Diſpenſation. But. as to ** 
what ? As far as it is a Doctrine of Le Br 
and Importance, ſo far it is cleart and *n 
diſtinctly revealed, We are expreſſly told, " 
what our Saviour has purchaſed for us, and 8 
a what we have to do, to qualify ourſelves * 
for the Happineſs which he has purchaſed. 
It is diſcovered to us, that God, through 1 
his Merits, will confer upon every peni- ” 
tent Offender, that exceeding and eternal ; 
Weight of Bliſs, which even the Unof- ol 
fending could have had no Title to. So 1 
fur it is a Doctrine of ſolid Uſe and Im- > 
portance. | | D TY 70 
But we want, perhaps, more fully to Be 
underſtand the internal Manner, and par- pt 


ticular Efficacy of his Merits and Inter- 
ceſſion, and the Whole of the Tranſaction 1 
| between 
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between the Father and the Son, in — 
ſtupendous Work of our Salvation. Here 


mere Curiofity commences; and therefore 
no Wonder, our Knowledge ſhould in a 
great Meaſure end. Theſe are the Things 
which Angels defire to look into; and we, 
till we are Angels, ſhould not expect a full 
and eee, Satisfaction about. 

Let us compare Creation and Redemp- 
tion. From the former we derive our Be- 
ing, from the latter our eternal Well-being. 
Both Truths are involved in great Dzfficul- 
ties: Both are either, for that Reaſon, to 
be rejected ; or (which is the much better 
Conclufion,) both, notwithſtanding that 
Reaſon, to be admitted, 


I ſhall now, in the laſt Place, conſider 
the Extent of the Redemption. 

Our Saviour laid down his Life for the 
Sins of the whole World. He came that 
as in Adam all dye, fo in Chriſt ſhould all 
be made alive. As by one Man's Diſobe- 
dience many (the many, or Mankind in 
general) were made Sinners, treated as ſuch, 
and made ſubject to Death, the Wages of 
Sin; ſo, by the Obedience of one, ſhall 
many be mad: righteous, Clemens Romanus, 

an 
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s Hun Apoſtolical Father exprefily. declares 


— that the Blood , Jeſus was ſ% precious in 


God's Sight, as to abtain the Priuilege of a 
Repentance For all the World, in all;;plſt In 
Ages; and that the Ninevites ripenting, ev 
upon the Preaching of Jonat, ure ſaued Se 
by it, though Aliens From Cad ,1AW U 
From hence we may conclude, that, be 
though thoſe, who have performed the 
Conditions of the Goſpel-Covenant, Faith U 
and penitential Obedience, ſhall ſhine aut gu 
with more diſtinguiſhed Glory; yet the 


Benefits of his Paſſion ſhall be applied, in Bi 
ſome Meaſure, even to thoſe, '' who never ne 
heard of his Names The Sphere of Kis Pa 
Beneficence extended backwards tothe C 
Foundation of the World, and reaches for- fo 
ward to the laſt Conflagration; ſo that No- W. 
thing, which is capable of being faved;-is ce 
hid from the Heat thereof. | He became gr 
the Saviour of all Ages, from the: firſt or 
Birth of Time to it's laſt Period; the Fa- | 
ther of Mankind, from the Riſing up of Er 
the Sun, to the Going down of the ſame. Ge 
The Bleſſings of his Coming into che th 
World, were as extenſive as che Gy as 


and as laſting as Eternity. duch ver 
Clemens Romanus, Epiſt. 1. cap. 7. Ys V* 


View 
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View leiſurely the ſtupendous Schemes: 
—a whole World redeemed from MI 
a whole World made happy, if their own 
Impenitence doth not prevent it made 
everlaſtingly happy: — and tell me, what 
Sentiments it ought to inſpire you with — 
Why, Sentiments of Gratitude too big to 


be uttered, too fervent to be concealed. 


Wo think no Language too harſh, no 
Uſage too ſevere, to thoſe, who can be 


guilty of a baſe Ingratitude, to a generous 


Friend, Parent, or Father of his Country. 
But what are the moſt diſtinguiſhing Be- 
nefits, which a Father of his Country, a 
Parent, a Friend, can heap upon us, in 
Compariſon of what our Saviour has done 
for us? Lighter than Vanity, and Nothing, 
when weighed in the Balance with an ex- 
ceeding and eternal Weight of Glory, the 
greateſt Bleſſing, that Man could receive, 
or even God beſtow. 

' And can we receive theſe aſtoniſhing 
Endearments, this prodigious Expence of 


Goodneſs, which, like the bleſſed Effects 


that we are to receive from it, was ſuch 
as Bye had not ſeen before, nor Ear heard, 
nor had it entered into the Heart of Man 
to conceive; Can we receive it, I ſay, 

Wnt | with 
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S:a0%yith a dull Inſenſibility, and a ſtupid In- 


SO difference ? 


If we find ourſelves affected with en- 
dearing Sentiments of Love, towards vir- 
tuous Characters, which we read of in 
ancient Hiſtory : If, when their Story is 
repreſented on the Stage, we feel our 
Hearts intereſted in their Favour : If we 
honour and eſteem them, from whom we 
reap no Advantage: How. much more 
ought we to love, eſteem, and honour 
him, the Benefit of whoſe Actions and 

|? Sufferings reaches to all Ages, all Nations, 
4 all Mankind? What are they (the great 
v1 Heroes of Antiquity) to us, or we to them; 
=_ who might be an Honour to the Age in 
—_ -. which they lived, but are of no Service to 
_ us; like Stars at an immenſe Diſtance, the 
Light of which may fill their own Sphere, 
but reaches not down to us? But our Sa- 
viour was a Perſon born for the whole 
World, for which he died, a Bleſſing to 
all Mankind from the Beginning of Time, 
and whom all Mankind will have Reaſon 
to bleſs, when Time ſhall be no more. 

But let us remember, that there were 
two Ends of our Saviour's Coming into the 
World; the one to be a complete Pattern 
of 
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of Goodneſs in his Life; and the other to** x» on 
be a full Satisfa#ion for Sin by his Death. 
In vain we expect to be ſaved by his 
Death, as a full Satisfaction. for Sin; un- 
leſs we endeavour to copy after his Z:fe, 
as a complete Pattern of Goodneſs, He 
came, not to make our Repentance need- 
leſs, but to make it valid and effectual. Ye 
are not your own, ſays St. Paul; for ye 
are bought with à Price. Therefore glorify 
God in your Body, and in your Spirit, which 
are God's. 


Vor. II. Dd SERMON 


Preached at the 
Lady MOYE R's LECTURE, 


On the Doctrine of the . 


MATTEHEwW XXVIII. 19. 


Go ye therefore and teach all Nations, bap- 
tizing them in the Name of the Father 


and of the Son and of the Holy Ghoſt. 

| lemn Commiſſion, which our Sa- 

viour gave to the Apoſtles, by 

which they were to baptize all Nations 

into the Belief and Worſhip of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Though ſome have treated this Doctrine 


as a mere notional barren Thing ; yet, that 


our Saviour is God, and the Holy Ghoſt 
Dd 2 God, 


SERMON VIL 


HE Text ſets before us the ſo- Sz x on 
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SERMON 


vi God, is no more a : ſpeculatrue Point; than 

wn Di Propoſition, viz. hre is a God, is ſo. 

Both Propoſitions are the Foundations of 

ſeveral Duties, which are the nęoſſary 

Parts of a good Life. The Worſhip,iof 

our Saviour as God; gur Gratitude, and re- 

ligious Homage to him, as ſuch, are practi- 

cal Points, as much as ay Offices f Me- 

rality Whatever. The Knowledge of: our 

Duty eqvally obliges us to the Perfoꝝmanee 

of it; through whatever n is 
conyeyed, whether by, the Light Na 

ture, or that of Revelation. 3 

the Time, that tha Scriptures had Vſco- 

vered to us the Nature and reſpectivs· Offi- 

ces. of our Redeemer and Sanctifier ij we 

were as much obliged to adore Them, as 

to adore the Father. And if a, wilfpl\Weg- 

lect of behaving ſuitably to thoſe Relations, 

"which we bear to the Father and our; follow 


Creatures, makes us the proper Objeds of 


Puniſhment ; then a., flagrant Neglef&: ef 
acting ſuitably to thoſe Relations, whirh,we 


bear to the Son and Holy Ghoſt, muſt like- 
wiſe expoſe us to the divine ay prog In 
ſhort, we do not live .2.good Life; unleſ 


we treat Beings, as what they are in ghem 
ſelyes, and according; to what they have 


done 
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done for us. The Man, who does not, asò 
far as in him lyes, conſider the Dignity of 


the Perſon of his Benefactor, nor the Great- 
neſs of the Benefits received from Him, is 
an immoral Man. His Life is wrong, and 
therefore his Faith can never be right. 

To return to my Text, from which I 
have digrefſed, © Whatever Perſons” (as 
a conſiderable Writer expreſſeth it) are 
* named in Conjunction with God the Fa- 
ether in ſuch an authoritative Manner, as 
eto give a Commiſſion, upon the Execu- 
e tion of which the Remiſſion of Sins and 
eternal Salvation depends, or in ſuch a 
% Manner, as ſuppoſes Men to be con/e- 
e crated and dedicated to thoſe Perſons ; 
they all muſt be God.“ I ſhall, therefore, 


If Endeavour to prove from Scripture, 
that there are more Perſons than One in 
the divine Nature. 

Ildly I ſhall anſwer the Objections a- 
gainſt this Doctrine from the Nature of 
the Thing, * 


If I ſhall endeavour to prove from Scrip- 
ture, that there are more Perſons than One 


in the divine Nature. 
Dd 3 I ſhall 
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seiten I ſhall lay the main Streſs upon the Di- 
wy— vinity of our Saviour ; becauſe, if that is 
made good, there can be no reaſonable Ob- 
jection againſt the Divinity of the Hoy 
Ghoſt ; eſpecially ſince he is ſaid to fearth 
all Things, yea the deep Thing: of God 
and to know the Things God; (which no 
mere Creature can do,) as intimately as1the 
Spirit of a Man knoweth his peer 
1 Coy. ii. 10, II. 7) 9101007 o 2 hiv 
In the 1/t Place, the gerijtare vvety 
where aſſerts, that God alone is to he Nor- 
4 ; 'the ſame Scripture. declares) itint 
our Bleſſed Saviour is to be worſhipped : 
The obvious Conſequence of which is our 
Saviour is God. Thus St. Jrepbem adotes 
him with direct Worſhip: Lord Jeſis, re- 
ceive my Spirit: Words of the ſame Force 
and Energy with thoſe, which our Saviour 
offered up tothe Father on the Crofs2 Father, 
into thy Hands I commend my Spirit. And 
again: to Him is aſcribed Glory an Prui ſ⸗ 


dom, which ſome hath made the Founda- 


ever and ever. All the Subtleties, by which 
the Arians would evade the Force of theſe 
"0 -only A; that: a Man of plain 

3 £ Under- 


and Dominion (after his Mediatorial King- 


tion of his Worſhip, ſhall ceaſe) even for 


5 - 44 % * * FIR 2 you 
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Underſtanding, but of an honeſt Heart, ac wh 
leſs liable to err; than a Philoſopher of TN ax 


much deeper Penetration, who has an At- 
tachment to | ſome favourite Scheme. For 
the Former, | who does not lean to his own 
Under flanding, reſts in the moſt obvious and 
natural Conſtruction of the Words of Scrip- 
ture. Wbhereas the Latter is fond of Re- 
finements, and will invent a thouſand De- 
vices to confute (what will ever be too 
hard for Him) common Senſe. 
The Heart, when it is biaſſed to any 
Darling Notion, will always get the better 
of the Head, how good ſoever it be, There- 
fore: the firſt Rule ſhould be even in the 
Search of faving Knowledge : Keep your 
Heart with all Diligence. y 
Thus the Arrans own, that the Son is 
to be worſhipped; but aſſert, that the Wor- 
ſhip ought to terminate in the laſt Reſort 
in the Father. To which I anſwer, that 
this Worſhip, which is paid to Chriſt, but, 
aceording to their Scheme, ought to ter- 
minate in the Father, is (to uſe their own - 
Diſtinction, a Diſtinction which no where 
occurs in Seriptute,) either ſupreme or in- 
Ferior Worſhip. If the Former, then it 
1 not to be paid at all to the Son, pro- 
D d 4 Vvided 


/ 
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sen ox vided helis an infetior Being Fur ſupreme 
Worchip isa Tribute due only to tlie( u- 


preme God It would h Sacribege to 
the higheſt Honour to2any; ' wh .] ; net 
the higheft in the Scale of Beings : i BurfHH 
the Worſhip- offered to Chtiſt waswwonlyi th - 
inferior Worſhip, tthen'iÞwas:tnwortiny of) 
the ſupreme Object, and:onſequently\ouphe! 
not to terminate in him who-wonkbibes 
diſhonoured thereby. Beſides : How can!) 
inferior Worſhip terminate in Him, whoduas -' 
forbidden all CreatureWorſhip ? It is a/fligrant?? 
Crime to ſerve the Creature leſuu ib Greater 's 
and to worſhip Thoſe ub Nature urs 
Gad. Either then our Saviour is God by 
Nature; or he is not to be! wbrſhippedY u 
But farther: Whatever unſeriptutal Di- 
ſtinctions ſome may make of ſupreme umd 
ſubordinate Worſhip; yet he, who at tha! 
ſame Time that he dwelleth in Heaven to 
make Interceſſion for us, can be preſent 
upon Earth, to know the Variety of Het, 
tions, mental as well as vocal, privat as 
well as public, which are put up by ſeveral” 
Millions of People in different: and widely 
diſtant Parts of the Earth in one and the 


ſame Moment of Time, and can be able 
to redreſs their Grievances, muſt be God. 
| in 


Ti 
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am vunbounded P with one View, 
and take. in the hole Compaſs of Nature. 


409 
in-therlaghe# Senſe of the Word. For tis 2 
the Deity alone, that can command ſuch .. 


Eubherd then all Prayer muſt be directed to 


a Being O rtl In Secret, who hath 2 


free and unreſtrained Admittance to the hid- 


den Meſources of the Heart, who is God 


abgalutuiy . Or we may be obliged to ad- 
dreſs outſel ves in Prayer to a Perſon; Wo 


is mt cintimately preſent to whatever is 


tranſacted within the Breaſt, who cannot 


kW 


diſcern the internal and affectionate Appli- 
cation of the Mind to him, in ſhort too 


* 


ignorant to know, too impotent to relieve 
our Wants. But as this is highly abſurd; 


it tollows, that to whomſoevet we are 


obliged to prefet our Petitions, he muſt be 
the gneat Scarclur ef Hearts, conſequently 


our Saviour is ſo, and therefore Gd. 


aug It is ſaid, that he, 20% made all 


Things, | 6s God: But it is affirmed, that all 


Things were made by the Word, viz. our 
Saviour; and without bim was not any Thing 
mailt, that as: made, St. Jobn i. 3. From 


hence we may infer, that Chriſt, as Crea- 
tor as God, rejecting the ſenſeleſs Notion 
of a Creature- Creator. In Anſwer to this, 

| the 
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the Arians mutter ſomething very dark and 


— Obſcure about the Prepoſitions By and 


Through (By or Through whom God- mage 
the World) intimating, what they cara not 
to ſpeak: out, that our Saviour was a mete 
Inſtrument in the Work of the Creation, 
but forgetting, that the very fame Prepo- 
ſition is likewiſe applied to the Father, 
Through whom are all Tbings; forgetting 
likewiſe, that not only all Things were 
created BY him, but alſo vox bim and 


him they do conſiſt. Col. i. 16, 17. And ; 


Things are not made for the Sake of the 
Inſtrument. And again, Thou, Londa (not 
another, through him) Thou, Lordi 
laid the Foundation of Earth, and tbr Heu- 
vens are the Work of thy Hand. | They. fhall 
periſh, but thou ſhalt endure. They all:fhall 
wax old, as doth a Garment ; but thou art 
the ſame, and thy Years ſhall not fail. Hebei. 
10, 11, 12. A N1OE'L 
Add to this, that he is called God over 
all bleſſed for evermore. Romans ix. 5. 
The firſt and laſt, Alpha and Omega, which 


was, and is, and is to come, the Almighty. 
Rev. i. 8, 17, 18. The mighty; the truc, 


the great God: King of Kings, and Lord ef 
Lord; in whom all the Fulneſs of tb _ 
hea 
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head dwelleth ſubſtantially: All Things ares vf 
naked and open to him: Upholding all 2 
by tbe Mord of bis Po·rar. = 
To ſay, that when creative and provi. = 
dential Powers are aſcribed to the Son, | = 
theſe are the Attributes and Powers of the 1 
Father communicated 70, exerciſed in, and 
manifeſted 5y the Son, is to get rid of a 
Difficulty at the Expence of an Abſurdity. 

For how can there be a Communication : 
of the eſſential Properties of the Deity ; 
without a Communication of the divine | \ 
Eſſence ?-- | | 

| | Whatever Attribures are communicated, 
muſt be proportioned to the Capacity of the 
Reteiver. And if the Son was not infinite; 
vrhat was finite, could not be ſuſceptive of 
infinite Attributes. 

There is one material Flaw in the Arian 
Scheme, which muſt endanger the whole 
Fabrick, v:z. that they have made two 
Gods, a God ſupreme, and a God inferior, 
in direct Oppoſition to the firſt Command- 
ment, Thou ſhalt have no other Gods, but me; 
no other Elobim, a Word, as the Learned | __ 
know; expreſſive not only of ſupreme, but | 
alfo. of inferior Gods : The plain Senſe of ; 
the Commandment therefore is this: Thou 


ſhalt 
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9 ſhalt have no other Gods, whether ſupreme 
BY or inferior, but the one Jehovah. That 


can never be true and genuine Chriſtianity, 
upon the Principles of which it is impoſ- 
fible to confute any rational unprejudiced 
Jew: But upon the Principles of AMiani ſin, 
it is impoſſible to convince any rational 
Few, For the obvious Reply would be, 
that Religion muſt be falſe, which expreſſy 
contradicts the firſt Commandment : The 
Arian Scheme does ſo by ſetting up two 
Gods, the one Supreme, the other Infe- 
rior : And therefore mult be falſe. 

I ſhall beg leave to propoſe ſome Queries 
to thoſe who are of a different Way of 
Thinking, which are as follow : 

Whether in thoſe Points, which have 
an immediate Connexion with Practice, and 
which relate to the great and fundamental 
Article of the Object of Worſhip, the 
Chriſtian Religion, being intended for the 
Uſe of Mankind in general, muſt not be ſuit- 
ed to that common Senſe and Reaſon, which 
Mankind in general have, as diftin# from 
ſuperior, exalted and refined Senſe, the 
diſtinguiſhing Perfection of a few only? 

Whether, ſuppoſing 4r:ani/m to be true, 
common * as diſtinct from metaphyſical 

Subtilties, 
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Subtilties; would enabie the Generality of 
Mankind to diſtinguiſn between a Perſon 
ſuch:as;our Saviour was, by 10bom all Things 
wer ereated,:and:who:upholdeth all Things 
by the Mond :0fhis-PRower 3 and à Perſon 
Who ds properly and-e/entially' God? + + 
Whether it-Wwould: enable them to point 
outany Difference between a Perſon, - by 
athom all. lung ti to which he muſt be pro- 
ſent, q gonfiſt. as they are ſaid to do by our 
bleſſed: Saviout; and a Perſon fridtly'Om- 
nipreſenti Whether they would not be apt 
toꝛimggine, that he, whom St. Paul ſtiles 
ever G en for eVErmore, is the 
ſupreme God? 

» Whether, foonefiog, according to the A- 
rian Hypotheſis, two adorable Gods, one of 
Which muſt infinitely tranſcend the other; 
the Bulk of Mankind could with a meta- 
phyſical Accuracy adjuſt their Homage to 
the Dignity of each Being to whom it was 
paid never offering ſovereign and abſolute 
Aderation where relative was only due; 
bat lowering and heightening their Inten- 
tions iin an exact Proportion, ſo as never 
to,exgecd, RY i in 7 
Adder 5 

dizlig - Whether 
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Whether that Senſe of numberleſs Paſ- 


* ſages in Scripture relating to the Trinity, 


which occurs firſt to a Man of natural Sa- 
gacity and Honeſty, who reads the Bible 
without any View to confirm a darling 
Hypotheſis, is not generally the frue one? 
Whereas that Interpretation, which depends 
upon refined Subtilties, artificial Turns of 
Wit and Criticiſm, and ſurprizing laboured 
Gloſſes, is greatly to be ſuſpected. 

Whether a Pohtheiſt might not explain 
away all the ſcriptural Proofs for the Unity 
of the divine Nature by the ſame Subter- 
fuges and evaſive Arts, which an Anti- 
trinitarian makes Uſe of to elude the Ar- 
guments from Scripture, to prove a Trinity 
of Perſons ? 

Whether thoſe Texts, which ſeem to 
imply the Son to be inferior to the Father, 
may not be reconciled with thoſe, which 
aſcribe to him all the eſſential Attributes 
of God, by underſtanding them either of 
his human Nature as diſtinct from the di- 
vine, or of the miniſterial Office, which 
he undertook in the Oeconomy of the Re- 
demption, or of ſuch a Subordination on- 


ly, vig. that of a Son to a Father, ©. 


mere Relation of Order, which is not 
incon- 
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ture? 

Whether the excluſive Term of the only 
God, when applied to the Father, need be 
ſo rigorouſly interpreted, as to exclude not 
only Creatures and other Gods, which are 
ſeparate from him ; but even the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt, who are ſo united as to be 
One, and inſeparably included with him ? 
But if it muſt be thus rigorouſly interpre- 
ted, whether it will not follow from 1/aiah 
and St, Paul campared together, that the 
Son likewiſe is the only God? Look unto 
me and be ye ſaved, all the Ends of the 
Earth : For I am God, and there is none 
elſe : T have ſworn by myſelf, the Word is 
gone out of my Mouth in Righteouſneſs, and 
ſhall not return, that unto me every Knee 
ſhall bow, every Tongue ſhall ſwear, Iſaiah 
xlv. 22, 23. Compare the New Teſta- 
ment, MWe ſhall all ſtand before the Judg- 
ment- Seat of Chriſt, For it is written, 


415 
inconſiſtent with a ſtrict Equality of Na-® "VI. " 


WY 


As I live, ſaith the Lord, every Knee ſhall - 


bow to me, and every Tongue ſhall confeſs 
fo God. Romans xiv. 10, 11. And again, 


At the Name of Jeſus every Knee ſhall bow 
of Things in Heaven, and Things in Earth, 
and Things under the Earth, Phil, ii. 10. 

| The 
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FAS o The Application of the Text in 2 to 
A Chriſt is manifeſt from theſe two PA es: 
It is as manifeſt that We" 12 8 of 
in Jaiah is the only God, J N 
there is nohie elſe : Mere 1 
ing of the Unity of Gbd N 
ther Perſon, befides the Fabel. 
Whether common Chriſtians, . out 
underſtanding technical Terms, 4 — 
Mode, Perſon, Subſtantèe, numeric Fa) 
ſpecifical, may not underſtand, that 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, though ele 
from one another, may be ſo far 27 
to have an inſeparable Union, of Peg: 
Will, and all Perfections; ſo Far bes 
they can no more exif or act a 
they can not exiſt at all!? 
Whether ſuch a Faith, which qi 
no great Abſtraction of Thou ght, 5 ne: 
anſwer ſeveral beneficfal Ends; 3 Ky nt 6 
Ne 
. 


cline them, from the Fulneſs of 
grateful Heart, to pay the Tata hf 1 
diſſembled Love and Adoration to the Pie 

ther, whoſe unfathomable Wiſdom 10.00 
concerted the ſtupendous Plan of 
demption, to the Son, whoſe- | 
Love undertook the Exeudtoft of z 
to the Holy Spirit, whoſe ne 
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Grace enables them to fulfil the Condi- * 
tions of it ? ww 


Whether common Chriſtians may not 
have correter Notions of the three divine 
Perſons by reſting in the general Truth of 
the Doctrine; than ſpeculative Refiners, 
who want to have explicit and determinate 
Ideas of Things incomprehenſible, who 
are for ing into minute Particulari- 
ties, which, becauſe they are Matters of 
uſeleſs ion and mere Amuſement, 
are therefore unattainable by us ? 
| The Objections againſt the myſterious 
Doctrines of the Goſpel are every whit as 
ſtrong for Atheiſm, as they are againſt 
Chriftianity. A Perſon, who is an Half- 
Thinker, may ſtop at half Way: But he, 
who will be at any Expence of Thought, 
muſt ſee, that for the very ſame Reaſon, 
for which he rejeQts the three Perſons, viz. 
becauſe the Doctrine is incomprehenſible ; 
he muſt, if conſiſtent with himſelf, diſ- 
believe even one divine Perſon, There is 
ſuch a mutual Harmony and Correſpon- 
dence in the Compages of Truths, that, if 
one Member ſuffers, all the Members ſuffer 
with it; and if one Member be honoured, 
all the Members rejaice with it. That ſome- 

E e thing 
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thing has exiſted from all Eternity, is a 


wa 9 Truth, which forces itſelf upon the Mind, 


and extorts the Aﬀent of every thinking 
Man, of every Chriſtian, Deiſt, and even 
Atheiſt. And yet I do not know any'thing 
ſo hard of Digeſtion in the Doctrine of the 
Trinity; as there is in the Notion of E- 
ternity, viz. that, whatever has exiſted 
without any Beginning, muſt have exiſted 
no longer at this preſent Moment of Time, 
than it had exiſted Millions of Apes age. 
For the preſent Moment of Time is in the 
Center or Middle between two Eternities, 
that which is paſt, and that which is to 
come; the Moment of Time, that was 
preſent ſome Millions of Ages ago, was 
then the Center or Middle; and the Mo- 
ment to come, ſome Millions of Ages 

hence, will be then the Center. | 
Chriſtianity does not require us to puzzle 
ourſelves or others with metaphyſical Diſ- 
quiſitions; how or in what particular Man- 
ner three are ſo inſeparably united as to be 
one; no more than natural Religion enjoins 
us to embarraſs our Minds with Inquiries, 
how Fore- Knowledge i in God is reconcile- 
able with Free-Will in Man; how our Fa- 
ther, which is in Heaven, can be about our 
Path 
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Path; and about aur Bed; how, if he Ages 
extended; the Conſerouſneſs of Being in wy 


Heaven, (though locally difin& and im- 
menſely diſtant) can be one and the ſame 
with the Conſciouſneſs of Being en Earth , 
or how, If he is w2extended, he can act 
every Where, without being ſub/tontially 


preſent 3 or hö any Thing can be made 


out of Nothing. In all theſe Points we 
underſtand the Termt of the Propoſitions, 
and the Proofs. of them from Reaſon or 
Revelation, without being able to penetrate 
into the Minutiæ of them, and every cu- 
rious Nicety relating to them. 

Men may pretend to underſtand, what 
they do not, and be ambitious of under- 
ſtanding, what they cannot ; graſping at 
Things, to which their Capacities are not 
ſuited. The Man, who, without ever 
conſidering theſe Points as to their Modus, 
ſhould immediately declare he knows no- 
thing of the Matter, has made as great 
Advances in Knowledge in a Moment; as 
the Perſon who has impaired his Health, 


and exhauſted his Spirits in ſuch unconcern- 


ing Reſearches, Such are ſeveral Points 


in natural Philoſophy, as well as Theology. 
3 Uſe they are of, is to check our 
Ee 2 Preſumption, 
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Preſumption, and to make us Lnou, N e 


e Fart of Knowledge, but of, w 


ſome fem inc: able,) t there are 
Things, ue we . "hat we. 
had much better lay out our Tim ime in Know- 
ing ourſelves as to our. ral © Char 
the only Subject perhaps, as to 88 4 
more minute, particular and; all our Scar 
without letting any thing, ho wey a 
eſcape, our Notice; the more uſe 712 1 x 
be: Vet this is a Subject, which y we. 
nerally decline, as to any punctual and 
h Examination, As far as our 
extend, our Faith, which muſt keep Pace 
with our Ideas, reaches ; and. no ae 
Thus we believe nothing concerning the. 
preciſe and particular Modus, of the divine 
Unity, of the Reconcileableneſs of Fore- 
Knowledge with Free-Will, of Creation, 
Sc. becauſe we underſtand nothing fully 
about it. Only we think it ire unrea - 
ſonable not to believe a Doctrine, as far v 45 
we underſtand it; becauſe there is ſome- 
thing in it (vi. the Manner of the divine. 
Unity,) which we do not underſtand; _ As 
well might we reje& the whole Theory of 
Viſion, merely becauſe we cannot concelye, 


* 
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how our ** which have N 
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Wag. of Ca fo of Por be even as 
10 mat terial ing a For each material Be- 
ing, „ however one in ſome Reſpett, in others 
ih Infinity of Being gs, as it is infinitely 
a ble: How ch” more muſt we be at 
a {on to 1 the Manner of the di- 
vine Un 
Rabe confider, how far our Point 
1 ew extends, what falls within the 
Rea each of every. well-conſtituted Eye, and 
does not. Let us not venture upon 
an an Ine Ocean in a little feeble Bark, 
which will be carried away with every 
Wind, and ſoon oyerſet. We cannot per- 
ceive the internal Conſtitution and real Na- 


ture of materia! Things, as they are in 
themſebves, we only perceive them, as they 


are relative to, and affect us. Juſt ſo nei- 
ther Reaſon nor Revelation was given us to 
attain to a Knowledge of the intimate Eſ- 
ſence. of the Deity, or, as ſome affect to 


call it, "his abftrat metaphyjical Subſtance, 


what real Diſtinctions it may admit of, and 


how they are conſiſtent with it's Unity. 
Revelation was deſigned to let us know what 


the three Perſons in the divine Nature have 
Ee 3 done 
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done for ut, and what relative Duties we 


can owe to them, So far Knowledge was'uſe- 


ful ; and where Uſefulneſs ends, Darkneſs 
and Ignorance generally commences. There 
are in every Branch of Science, as well as 
in Divinity, the weightier Matters, which 
may be underſtood with a proper Degree 
of Application; and there are alſo ſereral 
Minuteneſſes, little Punctilias, and ne. ſpum 
curious Notions, which, like the fer Fi. 
bres and miuute Particles of a Body, 

the acuteſt Eye; at the ſame Time 

the ſolid and agi Parts lye 9 00 
the View. 

It is morally impoſſible we ſhould en 
judging Chriſtianity to be true; becauſe the 
Proofs for it are ſtrong, deciſive, and lye ue 
to our Capacities; but we may very pros 


bably err in fancying that to be abſurd, 


which relates to the Nature and Eſſence of 
the Deity, where there is an infinite Di 
proportion between the Faculty and the Ob. 
jet. If there be any Cy:terion of Truth, 

if we are not neceſſarily liable to be de- 
ceived z; we may ſafely ' conclude, that, 

what has all the difin#:ve Characters of 
Truth, that any ancient Record can have, 


cannot be a Forgery or Impoſture: But We 


cannot 
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cannot be ſure, but that in Matters of ſoS**» 9u 
high, and elevated a Nature, what we con 


ceive, (without clearly perceiving any thing) 
to border upon an Abſurdity, may be not 
ſo in itſelf, but merely owing to our Want 
of more extenſive Views. One Proof from 
a Matter of Fact ſhould weigh more to 
confirm a myſterious Doctrine, than all the 
ideal and metephyfical Arguments, which 
fall ſhort of Demonſtration, to diſprove it. 
Becauſe we are very competent Judges of 
Matter of Fact; but all our Ideas about 
the intrinſic Nature of God are ſhort and 
indiſtinft; and where our Ideas are in- 
diſtin, our Knowledge, which is found- 
ed upon them, muſt be /o too. One in- 
termediate Idea, which is wanting, might, 
if taken into the Account, make our Con- 
cluſion quite different: And one foreign 
Idea, which has intruded where it has no- 
thing to do, will, like alittle Leaven, ſpread 
and diffuſe itſelf, and give a Tincture to the 
whole Maſs of our Reaſoning, 

This is only a general Anſwer to the Dif- 
ficulties with which this Doctrine is attend- 
ed. Under my ſecond Head, which muſt 
be reſerved for another Diſcourſe, I ſhall 
remove particular Objections, 

Ee 4 SERMON 
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MaTTHEw XXVIII. 19. 


Go ye therefore, and teach all Nations, 
baptizing them in the Name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoft 


HE Deity is to human Minds, Szzx» on 
| [ what the main Ocean is to nar- ., 
row Veſſels: They may take in | 
as much Knowledge of his Nature, as their | 
ſcanty Dimenfions will admit; and yet 
there will remain an infinite Surplus ſtill, £ 
which we want Capacitics to receive; 
wiſhing, that human Nature was raiſed to 
| ag 
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Sz £279 an higher Perfection, that the divine Na- 
ture may be better underſtood; mere per- 


fectly loved, and more worthily praiſed. 

The Chain of Beings aſcends upwards, 
from Brutes to Men from Men, in a 
beautiful and regular Gradation, to Angels, 
Archangels, and all thoſe tbouſand tlou. 


ſands, that and before God, and the ten 


thouſand times ten thouſand, that miniſter, 
unto him. The Tranſitions in thiv/Poam. 
of Nature, from one Kind to another, are 
ſo extremely fine and delicate; that we 
ſcarce can diſtinguiſh, where one ends, and 
the other begins. Vet the Dignity of the 
nobleſt of theſe Beings, bears no more 
Proportion te his, who dwelleth in unap- 
proachable Glory; than a gilded Cloud, on 
which the Evening Sun has impreſſed it's 
Beams, and enriched with beautiful Stains 
of Light, does to that great Abyſs of 
Light, from which it derives it's reflected 
Beauty, He can ſtill make Beings, which 
ſhall as much ſurpaſs an Archangel of the 
higheſt Claſs; as an Archangel A the 
higheſt Claſs ſurpaſſes the moſt groveling 
Inſet. For every finite Creature, how 
great ſoever; muſt be infinitely beneath an 
all- perfect Being. This, however, is the 
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Being, whoſe Nature we would meaſure 8 ff 
by dur oven, and make God after our Like- mc 
neſs, inſtead of humbly endeavouring to 
be as like him, as we can. The moſt ad- 
vanced Notion, which we can form of him, 
as #18 from all his Creatures, is merely 
negutivr, excepting the Idea of neceſſary 
Exiſtence, which may imply ſomething 
poſitivr. For Exiſtence, Power, Good- 
neſs; Wiſdom, - &c. are not his 'peeuliar 
and — Properties. When they 
art aferibed to him without Bounds, then 
they are Ideas diſtinctiue of him, though 
Ideas purely negative, as implying only a 
Negation of Limits, We cannot extend 
even our Conjectures concerning the divine 
Nature, beyond thoſe Ideas, which are de- 
rived from Senſation and Reflection: Vet, 
with theſe ſorry Materials of Knowledge, 
ſome attempt to dethrone their Saviour and 
the Holy Ghoſt, and to degrade them into 
the Rank of Creatures. 

I have already proved, from Scripture, 
that there are more Perſons than one in the 
I now to clear this Doctrine 
from the principal Objections againſt it, 
from the Reaſon of the Thing. 4 


ene“ Allzthe Obhections againſt the Trinity 


d drom hence that Men diſchutſe 
about An inf¹⁰ẽẽ œ ' Being, as they would a- 
bout-a-fixite one; without cotfiderifiy tlie 
Difference of the Subje@ they ar 7 
is. But this, certainly; 58 hot to treat Him 
as-what he is: It ic not co treat hini!® as 
a Being infinitely more remote; in the Heal 
of his Nature; from the I gheſt 
and perſecteſt of all created 'Belhgv$*thin 
the greateſt Man, nay; the puteſt Sera 
phim, is from the moſt ebntemptibie Fart 
of Matter: It is not to treat Him, 4 a 
Being infinitely exceeding, What df hits 
row Underſtandings can'conceive' of Rim. 
We ought to diſtinguiſh careful y- be- 
tween Cyntradictiont atifing from A. plan 
Perception of the Difagreement' of Iden 
and mere Difficulties ariſing frörti d 
Want, Defef, and Imper fethion dfb 
Ideas. And certainly our Ideas muff be 
very imperfect and defective, hem the 
awful and tremendous Eſſence of the Dey 
is the Subject of our Enquiry. What Ar 
rogance is it for us, whoſe Knowledge 
reaches no farther than the mere She/P and 
Surface of natural Things, to pretend to- 
D fſeerch 
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netrate to the iatrinſe Nature ib G 
= e —— — 
＋ uffſciency; he ust in this 
ticul Manner; anden other? — 
2:Creature, that would 
audacigudly ſound the anfathomable Depths 
of, an, 2rcreated Eſace, yet is a Myſtery- 
to kimfelf yr; his little deſpicable Self x atid 
can g More account: for the Unian of 
Soul, and Body N] Subſtances yet one 
Perſan I than he can comprehend the aw 
ful Myftery.of: tree! Perſons, yet one in- 
divigble Subſtance, in a Subject infrütely 
remaved, beyond the narrow mis an 
human Underſtanding. 
The, eſt. and grand Objedtion'againit 
the Nivinizy.of gut Gaviour, and the Holy 
Spirit is chis: That either the three: Per- 
ſons; maſt be three Subfances, which is 
Tricbeiſn q or * be N 
which is, Sabelliansfm. | 
It is chus, Mun, weak Man, 1 — 
ſuradvt what he ie moſt ignorunt, and 
moſt igusrant of What he ſhould know 
beſt Via. Aimſelf, argues againſt well- ſup- 
. Truths, from looſe Conjectures and 
Notions, dreſt up in the Form. of 
4 77 ſtrict 
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sr ſtrict Reaſoning, without the Power! there- 
— of, and chen dignifles dis crude and indi- 
geſted Notions with the pompous Name 
of Demonſtration, where the ont De- 
monſtration is, that n admita of 
Nomʒe. | 2 ina 
For in the firſt Place, N in ite 
Beings there is no Diſtinctian but that of 
Modes and Subſtances ; we cannot hdnee 
infer, that the un/earchable Nature of Gu 
may not admit of ſome: other reui but in- 
ble Diſtinction ; à Diſtinctiun 
greater than that of three Modes, yet leſs 
than that of three Susſt ane. 
Though an human Soul is a Spirit as ell 
as God ; yet Spirit, or immaterial Being, does 
not point out, as Body does, one deter minale 


Idea, a mere Denial of Matter. As my 


Soul is of a quite different Eſſence framthe 
Table on which I write, though then 
both Subſtance : So God tranſcends my 


Soul, though they are both Spirit, infimitaly 
more, than my Soul can the Table. Jo 


Ie 


® See Dr. Clarke a the Omnia in ah Vo 


lume of his Poſthunous Sermon. | 
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argue then from our Nature to the divine; S 0“ 
to ſay that becauſe the one admit of o 
Diſtinction, but that of Modes and Sub- 


ſtances, the other may not: What is this, 


but to argue 4 puri, where there is an 
infinite ne, a Dee 8 
tion? ils £© SUC | 
addy, Thoſe, bed that we — 
either with the Sabeilians, maintain the 
Per ſons to be three Modes only, or with 
the Trithei/ts, three Subſtances; muſt firſt 
demonſtrate, that Subſtance and Subſtance, 
however coſe and inviolable the Union may 
be, muſt neceſſarlly make Subſtances ; or 
that Being and Being cannot be /# united 
as to he one. For if they cannot demon- 
ſtrate this, there will be this plain Me- 
dium between Sabellianiſin and Trithei/m, 
that the three Perſons will be more than 
three Modes, each being Subſtance ; and 
yet not three Subſtances, becauſe indiſſo- 
luble Union of Subſtance w7t5 Subſtance 
may conſtitute Unity; or whatever is eſſen- 
tially and neceſſarily united, may be efſen- 
tially and neceſlarily one. Thus our Sa- 
viour's Words, I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me, will give the beſt Solu- 
tion of the Difficulty. | 
3 I may 
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Beings ; or there is no ſuch Thing as one-- 


The Dofirine of the Trinity. 
I may obſerve farther, that either Be- 
in union does 11 make 


Being in Nature, upon their Hypotheſis, 
who maintain, as the moſt able Defender 


For each extended Being, it is well known, 


is nothing but Being and Berg in Ua; 
and only one, becauſe of the 
and Indiſcerpibility of the Pn. He 
(that great Maſter of Reaſon) ſuppoſed the 
Deity to be infinitely expanded. It was 
likewiſe his Opinion, that there was ao 
Medium between 4 Being and Nothing, 
and that Perſon was an intelligent Being. 
Well: The Deity, according to his Scheme, 
muſt conſiſt of an Infinity of Parti. 
Each of thoſe Parts muſt be either @ Be- 


ing, or Nothing, Each of theſe Parts | 
muſt be likewiſe an intelligent Being. For | 


an intelligent Whole cannot be made up of 
unintelligent Parts —And if each of theſe 


Parts be an intelligent Being; — then 


each muſt be a Perſon: The Conſequence 
of which is, that according to his H- 
thefis, there muſt be as 
infinitely expanded Subſtance, as there arc 

Parts. 


many Perſons in an 
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the Principle, upon which alone the Pa- 


w—— trons of it can be vindicated from the 


Charge of aſſerting a Multitude of Deities, 
will ſtand it's Ground. 

Let us try the whole Force of Meta- 
phyfics ; let us think as much as poſſible 
upon the Stretch ; yet, after the utmoſt 
Expence of Thought, the only Concep- 
tions we can frame of the divine Unity are 
Indiviſibility and Simplicity; the one a- 
mounting to no more than a Negation of 
Diviſion, and the other of any foreign ot 
heterogeneous Mixtures, He who from 
theſe two negative Ideas would poſitively in- 
fer, that there muſt be only one Perſon in 
the divine Nature, muſt form a Demonſtra- 
tion, where he bas not ſufficient Data to 
build upon. It is hard to fix a poſitive 
Principle of Individuation, from whence 
we may clearly argue, even in finite Be- 
ings. I know ſome make Conſciouſneſs the 
Ground of Unity : But then what is the 
Ground of Conſciouſneſs ? Nothing can be 
the Ground, Reaſon, or Principle of any 
Thing, which is, in the Order of our I- 
deas and of Nature, ſub/equent to the 
Thing, of which it is ſuppoſed to be the 
Ground, But Conſciouſneſs is ſubſequent 
I "5h 0 
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to the Unity; and therefore not the Ground S* » on 
of it. Conſciouſneſs is that reflex Act, by Cw 


which I know what I am: Now, if I 


muſt be what I am, (one or more) before 


I know what I am; then Conſciouſneſs 
muſt be ſubſequent to the Unity. The be- 
ing what I am, muſt be the Foundation 
of my knowing what I am, and not vice 
verſa, Conſciouſneſs, a perſonal Act, does 
not conſtitute, but preſuppoſe, the Perſona- 
lity, from which the perſonal Act reſults. 
It may be added, that, if we are only one 
becauſe conſcious; then we put off Unity, 
like our Clothes, when we lye down and 
fall aſleep; and reſume it again, when we 
awake. This Scheme bears a near Reſem- 
blance to his, who made Neceſſity a mere 
Mode of Exiſtence, in the Order of our 
Ideas, antecedent to, and the Ground of, 
the Subſtance, whoſe Mode and Attribute 
it was: Juſt ſo, this Hypothefis ſuppoſes 
Conſciouſneſs to be the Ground of an Iden- 
tity, which muſt be prior to the Conſciouſ- 
neſs, 

A late very able Writer has not beeu 
very happy, in endeavouring to refine upon 
this Scheme, by denying Conſciouſneſs to 
conſtitute, yet allowing it to aſcertain, or 
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be the Criterion of, the Identity; which 


II is as much as to ſay, we are conſcious we 


= 0 F Ly T y 
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are one — c herefore we are one: Whereas 
the Proceſs. of the Argument ſhould be 
thus: We are one—therefore we are con- 
ſcious we are one: The Truth of our con- 
ſcious Knowledge depending upon the Na- 
ture of Things ; and not the Nature of 
Things upon our conſcious Knowledge. 

Diſmiſſing therefore Conſciouſneſs as the 
Ground of Unity, we can advance no far- 
ther, than that Maxim of the Schools, 
Unum eft indiviſum in ſe. The Perſons 
then are each Being—becauſe they exiſt, 
inveſted with d:/tin# Offices and peculiar 
Relations; but not Beings, becauſe they 
do not exiſt ſeparately. 

And this puts me in Mind, ſecondly, of 
another Objection; that if Union of Sub- 
ſtance with Subſtance, conſtitutes one Sub- 
ſtance, then Union of ' Perſons with each 
other muſt conſtitute one Perſon, 

But to this I anſwer, that the Objec- 
tion ſuppoſes Unity of Perſon and Sub- 
ſtance to be the ſame, which wants to be 
proved, We uſe the Word Plurality of 
Perſons to expreſs: that the Subſtance, 
however united, is yet diſtinguiſbeu by ap- 
propriate 
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propriate Relations, as that of a Son to aS* *» ox 


Father, and by diſtin&t Offices: Whereas i. =_— , 


Plurality of Subſtances implies, the Sub- | 
ſtance to be divided or diviſible, So many | 
ſeparable Perſons are ſo many Subſtances ; 
but Perſons, zncapable of any Diſumion or 
Diviſion, are one Subſtance, Obſerving | 
that Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are | 
every where, in Scripture, dignified with 
the ſame infinite Perfections of Power, | 
Knowledge, Cc. and inveſted with the 
ſame eſſential Attributes; we conclude, | 
they have all the ſame Eſſence; the Eſ- 
ſence being nothing but an Aſſemblage of | 
all the eſſential Attributes: But finding, 
that they have likewiſe perſonal Properties, | 
diſtin Offices, and Relations, we conclude | 
they are diſtin Perſons, - 
It may be objected, that the Son is not | 
ſelf-exiſtent: And if not ſelf-exiſtent, then | 
not neceſſarily-exiſtent. But I reply, the 11 
Ideas are diſtinct: The former implying, | 
whence a Being is; the latter, what he is: | 
Self-exiſtent, that the Being is of none; | 
neceſſarily-exiſtent, that the Being immu- | 
tably exiſts: The one is a mere negative | 
Idea, being only a Negation of any Cauſe | 
of Exiſtence ; the latter implies ſomething 

„„ 11/2 Poſiti ve, 
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poſitive, vis. Permanency, Stability, and 


Aan infinite Ability to exiſt. The Son, 


though he is of the Father, and therefore 
not ſelf.exiſtent ; yet is neceflarily-exiſtent, 
being the Fehovah, the * u, and is co- 
eternal with the Father: Juſt as Thought, 
however ſubſequent in the Ordes of our 
Ideas, is co-eval with an eternal thinking 
Mind. Nor is there any more Difficulty, 
in the Notion of an eternal Reference of 
the Son to the Father, than there is in the 
Notion of Eternity itſelf. 

After our Adverſaries have darkened this 
Subject, by metaphyſical Qbjections, and 
ſpeculative Niceties, concerning Modes and 
Subſtances, Perſon and Eſſence, ſelf- exiſt 
ent and neceſſarily-exiſtent; which, if we 
do not reply to, they tell us, all that we 
can ſay will be to wo Purpoſe ; it 1s very 
unfair, thirdly, to object that this Doctrine 
is too obſcure to be made an Article of 
Faith; the common People having not 
Capacities to apprehend it. 

To this J anſwer, that the ca; 
ple may undetſtand the Doctrine of che 
Trinity; and yet not be bhnpetem \Maf” 
ters of the Controverſy about the Tilnity. 
They may ſurvey the plain Scripture Nuit 
\ N upon 
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upon which it ſtands, without being able $ 
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to comprehend the elaborate Entrenchments Can 


and Fortifications, which are raiſed to re- 
pel the vigorous Attacks of it's Enemies, 
Secondly, The Doctrine is very clear as to 
the Proofs; and as' to the Manner, not 
more obſcure than Eternity, Self-Exiſtence, 
and Omnipreſence, which every Body muſt 
believe, A Man of plain Senſe may be- 
lieve, and have general Ideas, that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, ſo far really diſtinct 
as not to be one the other, may yet be fo 
inſeparably united as to be one, in as ſtrict 
a Senſe as any Thing he can frame a No- 
tion of here, is one; and that though three 
Perſons multiply and divide the human Na- 
ture ; it does not follow, that they muſt 
divide or multiply the divine, which tran- 
ſcends ours, infinitely more than our Na- 
ture does that of inſenſate Matter. The 
Perſons are diſtinct and real, as any other 
Perſons are; but fo united withal, as 20 
other Perſons are, or can be: And there- 
fore they are not (like other Perſons) as 
_— Beings, as Perſons; but one Being 
y. Juſt ſo a Man may have a general Idea 

|: 1 9 He may underſtand, (with- 
nen able to imagine any Thing about 
e it) 
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it) that there muſt be a Being, who had 


yo Beginning of Exiſtence : But when he 


would endeavour to obtain a more explicit, 
diſtinfF, and determinate Idea, the Mind 
is quite overwhelmed, by an Object too 
big, unweildy, and diſproportioned to be 
graſped and managed by it. In vain our 
Mind widens, to take in the vaſt Idea of 
an Eternity; in vain it adds thouſands to 
thouſands, and millions to millions; our 
Thoughts are quite loſt and ſwallowed up 
in Infinity. So far is it from being true, 
that, as one expreſſes it, Religion ends 
where Myſtery begins; that Religion begins 
with a Myſtery, the greateſt Myſtery of 
all, the Self - Exiſtence and Eternity of 
God. Let a Man acquaint us, how Eter- 
nity can be paſt, unleſs it was once preſent; 
and how that could be once preſent, which 
had never a Beginning. 

The Generality walk on in the plain 
high Road of common Senſe : They ſee 
the Doctrine of the Trinity is edifying, and 
not more unintelligible, than that a Being 
which is in Heaven, ſhould be about un 
Path; and about our Be: e 211.10 

They are your metapbyfical Adventurers, 
that loſe themſclves, and others, in ſtudied 
9 9 Intricacies. 
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Intricacies. Time and Place are what eve-S t 
ry Body knows in the Groſs; and yet let! 
them paſs through the Hands of a Meta- 
phyſician, and they become too fine and 
ſubtle for each graſſer View. Deſire a 
Perſon to meet you at ſuch a Time and 
Place; he ſhall never ſtay to deliberate about 
the Meaning of the Terms : But Philoſo- 
phers have-raiſed ſuch a Cloud of learned 
Duſt about them, that one ſhall not know 
what to make of them. It is thus as to 
the Trinity: The Doctrine, as to the main 
Subſtance, is clear enough to be looked up- 
on; though too deep to be ſeen through“. 
We may take a general View of it, as that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt may be di- 
ſtint, without being divided; united but 
not confounded : We then bewilder our 
ſelves, when we would too nicely ſcan the 
minute Circumſtances, and would fix a 
particular and determinate Mode. 

Indeed, in moſt metaphyſical Diſputes, 
we are. like Men upon marſby Ground: 
Wei may ſkim lightly. over the Surface, 
and take. a general Survey of the Nature 
of the Soil: But if we dwell 700. long up- 
on any purticular Spot; if we muſt criti- 
eee Dr. Waterlands Jngortante of the Tridity. pag· 20. 
21262111 | cally 
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sn ox cally and minutely examine into the Ground 
on which we tread, we fink of Courſe ; 


and the more we ſtruggle to get free; the 
more, except we have uncommon Strength, 
we are gravelled irretrievably. 

The Truth of*the Caſe. is this: Our 
Proſpect is bounded by a very narrow Ho- 
rizon ; our Faculties limited within a very 
narrow Sphere of Activity. Within that 
Sphere lye the Proofs of God's Attributes, 
and of Matter of Fact, upon which Reve- 
lation depends : And within that Sphere 
Things, in the Main, are eafy and obvious 
to us. Beyond it, all, except à few ne- 
gative indeterminate Ideas, is an immenſe 
Blank to us: And beyond it, if any Thing, 
the Manner of the Divine Exiſtence, and the 
Nature of the Unity and Diſtinction in the 
tremendous Deity, are infinitely removed. 

I may obſerve farther, that the Autitri- 
nitarians firſt introduced Metapbyſics into 
this Queſtion, on Purpoſe to perplex it 
with laboured Abſtractions, and ſtudied 
Refinements ; and then the Catholics were 
obliged, though reluctant, to follow them 
through all their Mazes and Windings, to 
ſhew. that the Doctrine would abide, the 
Teſt of Metaphyher, For if ſome Mena 
baf Ducderſtandings, 
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Underſtandings, like the Earth under theS* = 0n 
Curſe, will be fruitful of little elſe, but Lv 


Thorns and Thiftles to entangle and perplex; 
it is a Duty incumbent upon the Labourers 
in the Vineyard, to weed the Soil, and not 
let the Doctrine be over-run and choaked 
by them. 

Whoever has examined all the wild Pa- 
radoxes, and particular Tenets, of the 
Philoſophers, ancient and modern ; will be 
ſenſible, that Stupidity has not miſled the 
Unthinking into more palpable Ahſurdities; 
than an Afectation of thinking out of the 
common Road, has betrayed ſome of the 
fineft Geniuſes and ableſt Scholars. 

Nor is Reaſon oftner in ſome Men the 
Dupe of the Paſſions ; than it is in others 
of the Imagination, of an inventive, ad- 
venturous Imagination, launching out into 
thoſe Depths, where it can find no ſure 
Footing. 

The grand Inlet of Error has been to 
argue @ priori, from antecedent philoſo- 
phical Notions; and then to pervert the 
Seriptufe to conntenance thoſe Notions, to 
preſs'it into the Service, and compel it to 


come” ir; which has been the Source of 


Herr: Or elſe to reef it; which has 
ver the Source of Infidelity, And 
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en“ And what is this, but to puſh our En- 
——y— quiries beyond our Capacities ? Matter of 
Fact (a Revelation ſupported by well-at- 
teſted Matters of Fact) is here all in all: 
But to argue from the abftraf Nature of 
the Thing, of which we know little or 
nothing, is what we may miſcal human 
Reaſon ; but is in Reality human Conjec- 
ture, not to ſay, human Folly and Pride. 
It is to pretend to Wiſdom, without hav- 
— ing, what is the Beginning of Wiſdom, a 
| reverential Fear of God before our Eyes, 
There is a metaphy/ical Knight-Errantry, 
a ſpeculative Fool-Hardineſs, in ſome very 
great but too enterprizing Men, which 
tempts them to grapple with Objects, to 
which every judicious Stander-by ſees their 
Strength to be vaſtly unequal. 
And whatever Abſurdittes ſome People 
may alledge, without being able to prove, 
againſt the Trinity; the greateſt Abſurdi- 
ty of all is, that weak ignorant Creatures 
ſhould pretend to fathom an infinite Sub- 
jet with a very ſcanty Line. Want of 
Humility in Points of ſo high a Nature, 
is always, in ſome Degree, want of Senſe, 
There may be a bright and ſparkling Ima- 
gination, without Humility ; but there 
| Can 
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can be no ſuch Thing as a well-poiſed 
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Judgment, and ſound ſober Senſe. For 


good Senſe teaches us to be diffident of our 
own Senſe, where the Subject is placed be- 
yond the Boundaries of clear and. diſtinct 
Perception, 

Let us then proceed, in our Reſearches 
after Truth, with all due Humility and 
Modeſty, It is better to be in the Wrong 
in ſome few Points, with Modeſty and 
Humility ; than to be in the Right (which 
is not often the Caſe) with thoſe proud and 
preſumptuous Reaſoners, who ſtand upon 
Terms with their Maker, and loſe the 
humble and meek Chriſtian, in the vain 
Diſputer of this World, For however 
valuable a clear Diſcernment, and an un- 
common Reach of Thought may be ; yet 
Humility, which does not exerciſe itſelf in 
Matters which are too high, is undoubtedly 
far more amiable in the Sight of that Being, 
who though he inhabiteth Eternity, yet 
dwells with the Lowly and Contrite, It is 
better having one Eye, though we do not 
ſee ſo clearly, to enter into Life; than hav- 
ing tuo Eyes, with all our Quick-Sighted- 
neſs, and enlarged Views, 70 be caſt into 
Hell: Which may be the Caſe, if Miſ- 
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rene belief in an important practical Point, is 
wy) occaſioned, not by any Defect of Underſtand- 


ing, but by the Perverſeneſs of the Will. 
Not to believe, till 41 Difficultics are clear- 
ed up, and all Intricacies unravelled, is a 
very unreaſonable Demand: For Al can- 
not be cleared up; except we could com- 
prebend the divine Nature, and take in the 
whole Plan of Providence, from everlaſting 
to everlaſting. We then give the beſt 
Proofs of the Strength of our Reaſon, when 
we own the Weakneſs of it, in the deep 
Things of God; humbly content to ſee him 
through a Glaſs darkly; till we can ſee him 
as he is, Face to Face: To whom, Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed, 
c. 
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BOOKS printed for R. Maxx, on Lud- 
gate-Hill, over-againſt the Old Bailey. 


I HE Hiftory of the Life of Marcus Tullius 
] Cicero, in 3 Vol. 8vo. the third Edition. 

II. A Letter from Rome, ſhewing an exact 
Conformity between Popery and Paganiſm : Or 
the Religion of the preſent Romans, derived from 
that of their Heathen Anceſtors. The fifth E- 
dition. To which are added, 1. A Prefatory 
Diſcourſe, containing an Anſwer to all the Ob- 


jections of the Writer of a Popiſh Book, intitled, 


The Catholic Chriſtian inſtrufed; with many new 
Facts and Teſtimonies, in farther Confirmation 
of the general Argument of the Letter. And, 
2. A Poſtſcript, * Mr. Warburton's Opi- 
nion, concerning the Paganiſm of Rome, is par- 
ticular] conſidered. 22 

III. The Epiſtles of M. T. Cicero to M. Brutus, 
and of Brutus to Cicero; with the Latin Text in 
the oppoſite Page, and Exgliſb Notes to each E- 
piſtle. Together with a Prefatory Diſſertation, 
in which the Authority of the ſaid Epiſtles is vin- 
dicated, and all the Objections of the Rev. Mr. 
Tunſtall, particularly conſidered and confuted. 

N. B. The above three are written by the Rev. 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, Principal Library Keeper 
of the Univerfily of Cambridge: 

IV. A Demonſtration of the groſs and funda- 
mental Errors of a late Book, called, 4 Plain 
Account of the Nature and End of the Lord's Sup- 
per, Sc. wherein alſo the Nature and Extent of 
the Redemption of all Mankind by Jeſus Chriſt, 
is ſtated and explained; and the Pretences of the 
Deiſts, for a Religion of natural Reaſon inſtead 
of it, are examined to the Bottom, The Whole, 
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humbly, earneſtly, and affectionately, addreſſed 
to all Orders of Men, and more eſpecially to all 
the younger Clergy. By William Law, A. M. 
The ſecond Edition, 8 vo. | 

V. The Grounds and Reaſons of Chriſtian 
Regeneration: Or, The New Birth, offered to 
the Conſideration of Chriſtians and Deiſts. By 
William Law, M. A. 8vo. 

VI. An earneſt and ſerious Anſwer to Dr. 
Trapp's Diſcourſe of The Folly, Sin, and Danger of 
being Righteous over-much..By William Law, M.A. 

VII. The genuine Epiſtles of the Apoſtolical 
Fathers, St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, St. Clement, 
St. Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the 

rdoms of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Writ- 
ten by thoſe who were preſent at their Sufferings. 
Being, together with the Holy Scriptures of the 
New Teſtament, a complete Colle&ion of the 
moſt primitive Antiquity for about a hundred and 
fifty Years after Chrift. Tranſlated and publiſhed, 
with a large Preliminary Diſcourſe, relating to the 
ſeveral Treatiſes here put together, by the moſt 
Rev. Father tin God, William late Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. The fourth Edition. 8/0, 

VIII. A Letter to the Author of a Book, in- 
titled, An Enquiry into the Nature of the human 
Soul, wherein the-State of the Soul, in it's ſepa- 
rate Exiftence, is particularly conſidered. 

IX. The Church of England vindicated, in 
7 Subſcription from the Clergy to the 
Thirty- Nine Articles of Religion. In Remarks 
on ſome Weekly Papers, intitled, The Old Whig, 
orCon/itent Proteſtant. 8 vo. 

X. The Plain Account of the Nature and End 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, not 
drawn from, or founded on, Scripture, In two 
Parts, 8 vo. 


